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came to America 
a week ahead of time 


for the sole purpose 
of making records 
for the Victor. 


She spent the entire week 
of August 20-27 in the Victor 
laboratories at Camden, mak- 
ing a series of records by our 
new and improved record- 
ing process, and was so en- 
thusiastic with the result that 
she made over her records 
already listed in the Victor 
catalogue. , 

These new Melba records 
are truly remarkable exam- 
ples of the famous singer's 
glorious voice and conclu- 
sively demonstrate the 
great progress of the Victor. 

These Melba records will 
be placed on sale with all 
Victor dealers in the early 
future. In the meantime 
drop in any store where you 
see the famous Victor trade- 
mark and just ask to hear 
the Victor or Victor-Victrola. 
You'll be astonished and 
wonder why you have waited 
so long. 





went have found 
Breatreward.My 
friends who have 


heard them are 
simply delighted 
with them.’ 





* “T have tried the records and find them really 
wonderful reproductionsof my singing. 1 feel that in 
them all the care and trouble to which your experts 


Pelli Prelba 








Melba makes records 
exclusively for the Victor 


Tell the substitutor: 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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November Ainslee’s 


‘*The Magazine That Entertains’’ 





There will be three big things in the November number of 
AINSLEE’S. You have had the benefit, earlier in this year of 1910, of 
some sensational announcements, but there has been nothing 
certainly that can supercede in importance to you this coming number. 
Everybody who reads fiction knows 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“The Beloved Vagabond,” ‘‘Seplimus,’? and‘ ‘‘Simon the Jester,”’ 
have made Mr. Locke universally known 4s one of the great 
story-tellers of the age. But none of these tales are quite like 
“VIVIETTE,” which will begin in AINSLEE’s in November. It 
is a two-part story and one of the most intensely dramatic that 
ever was written. 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


is the author of the complete novel, “BEHIND THEIR MASQUES.” 
It is a story of the stage, and Mrs. Hale, who is an accomplished 
actress, as well as a talented literary woman, tells her story with 
all the realism of which her profession makes her the mistress. 


ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


“The Golden Web,’ to the next to the last in- 
stallment, the most exciting and interesting period of it. 

} There will be. also, ten of the best short stories that we have been 
able to find, and you know by this time whether AINSLEE’s does find 
good stories. Eden Phillpotts, E. Nesbit, J. W. Marshall, Jane W. 
Guthrie, A. A Knipe and Carey Waddell are among the contributors. 


brings his serial, 


H. Addington Bruce will continue his articles, ‘“4dventurings in 
the Psychical,’’ the most interesting and successful that ever ap- 
peared in AINSLEE'’S. 


15 cents per copy $1.80 per year 





AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 








Tell the sunstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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This booklet should be 
in the hands of every one who 
has a desire to save and invest and 
get ahead in the world with safety and 
in the quickest possible time. If you are 
one of these, you will surely want to read 
this booklet. qBeing widely known as a man 
who can raise capital for legitimate, profitable 
projects, 1 am constantly having presented to me 
proposals to handle many investment propositions, 
Out of the hundreds of propositions submitted to me 
I accept but few. The others may be very good, but 
they have not quite come up to my high standard. When 
‘there is the slightest doubt in my mind—when I am not 
roughly satisfied with every detail! of the proposition—1l 
take the safe course of refusing to handle it upon any terms. 


MY CLIENTELE 


Three years ago I numbered my clients in hundreds. Now they 
number thousands. I wisk to double my business during the year 
i910. I want to number you among my satisfied clients, for I know 
that if you invest any money througle me you will be so well pleased 
with your investment that the next time you have money to invest you 
will surely come to me again. When you receive dividend checks regularly 
on money invested through me you will advise your friends to come to me and your friends 
will in turn advise their friends. These dividend checks make satisfied clients, and a dozen satis- 
fied clients will send me more business than hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and _ news- 
paper advertising. Money talks, and these dividend checks sent to my clients each month tell their 
own story. If you will investigate, you will find out that what I offer you is just what I say it is. 
You will find that you can safely follow my advice in investing your savings. You will find that I will invest 
your money just as carefully as I would my own. You will find that the money invested through me earns the 
largest possible profit consistent with safety. 


INVESTMENT BY MAIL 


New York is admittedly the financial center of the United States and the most attractive projects in need 
of additional capital are brought direct to New York to be financed. My clients, however, are situated in all 
parts of this country, but by means of my thoroughly organized and perfected system of “INVESTMENT 
“t MAIL,” I am able to keep them thoroughly posted regarding all of these investment opportunities, and 
so handle their investments as well by mail as if they were located right here in New York, 


MY BOOKLET 
“YOU RS FOR MORE MONEY,” thoroughly explains my method of doing business. It will show 


y why you are perfectly safe in entrusting your investments to me. It makes no difference 
sheluee you have $10, $100 or $1,000 a month to invest, I want to hear from you, for I can 
place your money where it will work for you every day, where it will be absolutely safe and 
where it will pay you big profits. Will you let me send you full, interesting and convincing 
particulars in my booklet, “YOURS FOR MORE MONEY” 
SEND FOR IT NOW. If you want your money to mae 1 more money, if you want 
to get ahead in the world, if you want to save and invest so that you can secure 
an immediate splendid income on such an investment, write me to-day and I 
will send “YOURS FOR MORE MONEY” to you absolutely free and 
you will be under no obligation whatever. {I shall also be glad to have 
you consult me regarding any particular investment you con- 
template making or have made in the past. 


SHELTON C. BURR 


FULLER BUILDING 
New York City 























































































SHELTON C, BURR, Alnslee’s-Oct-10 
; Fuller Building, New York City. 
ar Sir:— 
Please send me free and without any obligation on my part the booklet, “YOURS FOR MORE 
IONEY.” 
OME ciacsebecetnteacs okeneéecnases ccccccc-cccccce AdMreSS cccccccccccccccccccccccccesscceceee 
Town ccccccccces gcue>neskavenness adeaneetnsae HNN conkeenseenneenssesausannne 
__ 





| Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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California Oil 


The San Francisco Evening Post, the largest after- 
noon newspaper on the Pacific Coast, issued on 
September 3rd a great hundred page Special Edition 
adequately and accurately portraying by pen and 
picture California and its limitless resources. Mines, 
forests, grazing, wool, dairying, wines, fruits, nuts, 
cereals, fish and manufactures are all fully considered. 

The most extraordinary feature of this Edition is 
a 32 page color section devoted exclusively to Oil, 
California’s greatest industry. This’ section § is 
srofusely illustrated with.pictures of its great gush- 
mg oil wells, refineries, pive lines, oil ste.mers and 

= of the fields, including several unusually inter- 
esting views of the. marvelous Lakeview Gusher, the 
most remarkable oil well the world has ever known, 
it having produced over five million barrels of oil in 
four months. The oil business of California has grown 
within a few years from insignificance to an industry 
that represents today intrinsic valuation of over 


Five Hundred Million Dollars 


in its infancy. The story of 
this marvelous growth, the men who have grown with 
it and the countless fortunes made through it, is 
told for the Post by men who have been in its midst 
for years. The story makes one of the most interest- 
ing ‘chapters of America’s commercial development, 
and should be read by every progressive American. 

If you want the full, authentic*stery of the Call- 
fornia, Oil industry, write today for. a copy of this 
great September ard Special Edition of the San Fran- 
cisco Evening Post, which will be mailed to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE upon request. 





and is even now only 


Circulation Manager, Evening Post 


729 Market Street San Francisco, California 





LEARN TO WRITE 









ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertisine 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
earning power. Ad writers re- 

ceive from S25 to S100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus: it tells you how Free 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 1010 Page B'ldg., Cteage 


or 150 Nassau St., N. 


















ENGRAVING 
We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years ¢ ef rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofanv engraver ir catalor 

The Engraving School. 10 Page Bide., Niechigan yan Chieago, mm. 


CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method: many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want. te sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
Rehool of Short-Story Writing, pt. 1 Building, Chieago 


LEARN JEW 


A hich salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail 


ELERS’ 


















Learn to draw. We will teach you 


ool of Ilustration, 


pent tt hn 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers. 
Send for Catalog. 




















New York 


GRAND HOTEL *"<:; 


A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3lst Street 


Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service, and personal attention to patrons—the 
Grand counts its friends by the thousands. 
Army and Navy people stop here, as do all ex- 
perienced travelers. For more excellent living 
facilities, quiet elegance and sensible prices, are 
hardly obtainable elsewhere. 

As for transportation facilities, New York's 
subways, elevated and surface cars are all prac- 
tically at the door. Theatres and shopping dis- 
tricts also immediately at hand. Personal bag- 
gage transferred free to and from New 
Pennsylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Rates.—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards 


GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake <a 
P. O. Greenhurst, Jamestown, 
May Ist to Nov. Ist. 50 Automobile Stalls. 
Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special Rate 
Card—sent upon request. 











e WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


‘Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating 
struction. 


work, Practical, Individual Home In- 
Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial retarns guaran 
FREE actsr $ of fine instruments and 
OUTFIT supplies to each student. 
Write for yey sag Our Own Fireproof Bldg. 





and Hasdsome Art 


SCHOOL of APPLIED BART 


oun A 36 Fine Arts 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


What $100 Will Do For 
You in Texas . will buy One 


Gold Bond worth 
$100: $50 Stock in new Company and One town lot 
in Aldine—near Houston, the greatest city in the 
Southwest. Pay cash or easy payments. Send for 
particulars free. E. C. ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam 
Building, Houston, Texas. 








ANTHONY HOP 


famous “Dialogues. 


15 cents a copy 





His thousands of admirers are about to view Anthony Hope in a new 
not about an imaginary kingdom, but is a big novel of modern life. 
woman rebelling at a galling marriage yoke which, 
off, plunging into the world-old fight with convention. 
“Dolly”? and there is all of the dash and brilliancy that characterized the same author’s 
”» But beneath.is the depth of real life. 


Anthony Hope’s New Novel Begins in the OCTOBER 


METROPOLITAN 


Has Written a Bigger and Finer Story 
than The Prisoner of Zenda 


role. Ilis latest story is 
It is a story of a young 
with calm decision, she at length throws 
The heroine at times reminds one ol 


MAGAZINE 


All newsstands 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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These Thousands of Letters from Employers 
of Traveling Salesmen and Saleswomen 
Offer Good Positions to Our Students. 


my reproduce here, an actual photograph of Mr. W. W. Dougherty, President of the National Sales- 

en’s Training Association, which shows several thousand letters we now have on file at our Chicago 
Office alone, from the biggest and best business houses in America which employ Salesmen and 
Saleswomen, and which offer good positions to the men and women students of our Correspondence 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship. 

These firms each ask us to supply them with from one to 500 Traveling Salesmen and Sales- 
women. In addition to the letters shown here, we also have similar letters on file at each of our 
other five offices—in New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Atlanta and San Francisco. Anyone 
interes call at any one of our offices an: t’ these letters, which are 

that we cannot begin to supply the doman from Employers =< Salesmen and Sales- 
women for = Students. No ‘other Corres mdence School in the world can make such 

we eng all of them to attempt it. 
During ‘the pas ree years we have assisted thousands of men and women who 
had no former ex, Xe. in Salesmanship. and who previously were able to earn no 
a month, to Ty Pe where they have easily earned from 

a month 

we have | mere openings for our Students than we can begin to fill, 
ds of good open during the fall’ and winter rush. 


Do You Wish to Obtain a Position Where You Can Earn From 
$1,000 to $5,000 a Year or More, and All Your Expenses Besides? 
We will teach you to be an expert S: or S by mail, and assist vos 
position while you are learning. No former experience uired. Don’ 
with hard work, long hours and poor pay. Salesmanship is the best paid, 

most independent and delightful profession in the world, and by our method, the cipelds 
one te lesen, and S make from "$1,000 to $5,000 a year and all 
onaes easily, and many of them earn fro’ 

to. a year, and the Sqmnane al National Salesmen’s 

Tuna excee e supply. at we have done Associ 

for thousands of yous. we can do for you. If Training ation, Dept. 1046 
ar can réad an a wate ond pe. Ce! the Course Kindly send me your Free catalog, 

of Instruction in Scientific esmanship we | “‘A Knight of the Grip.’’ 
ive our Students, will make you successful _ . 
rom the very s start and our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will secure you a good position 
in inriicn you-can earn from two to ten times 
“ | eee as you can in any other prateanen. 
e to-day for our handsome Free c = fll 
he Knioht of the Grip,’’ which containa full 

particulars of 4 cnet offer we are now makin; our Students, enabling them to pay for 
Ps tuition out ir earnings. Fill out this coupon and to-day. City 

pF. —S Our Nearest Ofiice, Dept.104 a 


National Salesmen’s Training Association Mrcstis,iusee'sataecee: | R.F.D..... 


: SHORTHAND < 
A trade that will make you independent for life. & 
Hours a nde yen womans d@ Greater than S 
most any trade. You need no previous experi- ora 


ence. Our practical methods enable you in afew = 
a 


months to hold position as skilled plumber or e " We absolutely guarantee to teach ee to teach shorthand complete in 


conduct yourown business. Catalog sent free. only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 

















Street / ddreas .. 
































St. Louis Trades School 2 6 , as with old systems o7e's by nae a is one t 
1 — to write—eas oO rea imple. ractical. 
“ Olive St. 7 _ Ste | Louis, Mo, { v ms Speedy. Bare. No ru 4 Hinee—n0 | positions—no shading 


as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your abeoluse comman 
. best system for stenographer private Becre- 
+ hewspaper reporters and vallzoen men. 
re » ministers, teachers, physicians, 
yusiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc 
GO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
cago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


! T EAC H 
ea 472 mutasteifo 
I won the World’s First — oy By my aon 


also teach Book-keeping and Ghorthand. Am placing =y 
students as instructors in commercial colleges. If youwis 


to become a better penman, write me. Twilteend you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomeri 


Journal. €,W. RANSOM, 707 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, 








Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 


STUDY ; 
tion. Established 1892 


Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. a 


| 
| 
5 | by the bench and bar. 
} 


















"_-AGuess or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly © 
Our course i a 2p tic Art is 
ough and pocket pons my It enables youin a Fades time to Ls 
fur ® good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
by corseapencenes the most fascinating and best paying profession in 





Classes begin each month. Send for catalog civing I 
tules for admission to the bar of the several states. 


he world Book on Dramatic Art, free. Chi Corre le Scl 1 j 
GHICAGO'SCHOOL OF ELOCUTI 244 Grand Opera House, Chicago cago Correspondence School of Law 


536 Reaper Block, Chicago 
























and ste y work if you Wr im cb ang skilled 
ia | e 


[LEARN by mail at Scape to paint, draw, sketch 
and decora hina. No experience necessary. 
All persons who the beautiful are natural artists. he 

Our wonderful method of personal criticism and —_ , take plac e of books. 
vidual instruction will bring out your talent. Suce: | : tions. Easy payments. Low living expenses. We 
assu Great artists as your instructors. very now exclusively occu Ah. 100,000 building. Write 
profitable and most “ntrancing Work. Write today me for full particulars L. L. Cooke, Director, 
a or book, 5-9 to ay Ar..”" Sent ora NATIONAL T TRADE 80 
today. our great art book. 881 Hinete | Rtreet Chicago 
Address FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 1 18%, — Neb. “Oldest and Largest Institution af the re 
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LEFT-OVER MEATS MADE APPETIZING 
























ANY housekeepers look helplessly at the cold 
roast beef, lamb, etc., left after the first 
meal. They know that the family will not 

relish a dinner made from its cold slices, but don’t 
know what else can be done 
with it. 

Take a lesson from the 
skillful and thrifty German 
cook and provide yourself 
with a jar of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. Then rejoice 
when your roast is large 
enough to provide fora 
second dinner, for without 
labor you may serve a savory 
meat dish more delicious than the original. 

Rub a teaspoonful of butter and a tablespoon 
of flour together in a saucepan, adding a cup of 
hot water and finally a guarter of a teaspoonful of 
the Beef Extract. Use a light hand, for Armour’s 
Extract is the strongest made, and it is easy to 





Cookery Hints That Enable You to Serve a Satisfying Hot Dinner Instead of a Cold Lunch. 
By MARY JANE McCLURE 


get in too much. Chop or slice your meat and 
drop it into this rich sauce and let it get thoroughly 
hot. Serve with French fried potatoes and see if 
your family don’t vote you a veritable chef. 

Any left-over meat is deli- 
cious served in this way. 
Roast beef, mutton, lamb or 
veal, even chicken or game. 

Foreign cooks know the 
virtue of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef and would not dream 
of trying to do without it. 
It is one of the secrets of 
setting an economical table 
while appearing lavish. 

It gives richness and flavor to the cheaper 
cuts of meat—saves boiling meat for soup stock— 
is the basis of rich gravies and sauces. Remember 
that a littlé goes a long way—it is the concentrated 
beef essence—the strength and flavor that you 
cook out. 

















Extract 


Four times as strong as the ordinary 
—the touch that gives sauces, gravies and 
soups an inimitable flavor. Send for 
‘*Popular Recipes,” a cook book 
that teaches you the secrets of ap- 
petizing cookery. Save the metal 
cap, or the paper certificate under 
the cap from every jar you buy, 
and send either to us with ten 
cents to pay the cost of carriage and pack- 
ing and get a handsome silver tea, bouillon 


, 





Tell the sunstitutor: 








certificate or cap. 
only to those living in the United States. 


DEPaRTMENT 43 


CHICAGO ARMOUR Axe COMPANY cuicaco 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


“Irimours 


of Beef 


or after-dinner coffee spoon or butter 
spreader free—Wm. Rogers & Sons’ AA, 


the highest grade of extra plate. 
You can’t buy anything like them, 
and each will bear any initial you 
wish. Our usual limit is six, but 
for a time we will allow each fam- 
ily to get one dozen. Remem- 
ber to send ten cents with every 
This offer is made 


(82) 








Good-bye.” 
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Eating 
By the Watch 


Eating by the watch may save 
Time—but will it save your 
stomach? Health and strength 
come from the complete 
digestion of a perfect, well- 
balanced food. To reach 
the highest working effi- 
ciency and the fullest enjoy- 
ment of life select a 
simple, nourishing food 
and then take time to 
‘CHEW it. 
You HAVE 


to chew 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


The crispness of its shreds promotes thorough mastication, which is the first 
process in digestion. If you have to hurry, however, Shredded Wheat is 
_ the ideal food because it is ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. Cut out greasy 
meats and starchy vegetables and try a Shredded Wheat Biscuit with baked 
apple and cream and see how much better you feel. 


For breakfast heat the biscuit in the 
even to restore crispness and pour 
over it hot milk, adding a little 
cream and a dash of salt. 


Made by the 
SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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‘ROBERT R 


Z\WIEN shaded his eyes with his 
hand and gazed across the 
water at the little patch of 
sand, rocks, and scrubby 
trees on their starboard. 

“Who lives on that island?” he asked, 
noticing a rough pine cabin, hali hid- 
den in the brush. 

“No one,” answered the grizzled son 
of Connecticut at the tiller. “They 
generally rent it to summer folks later 
on,” 

It might have been Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, thought Owen. Or 
Crusoe’s land. Or perhaps the rocky 
isle to which Monte Cristo swam. 

“\Would these burglars who have 
heen robbing the summer residences 
along the coast be likely to bury their 
booty there? The Stamford police 
think they’ve been operating from a 
launch,” suggested Owen hopefully. 

“\What in thunder would they bury 
their stuff out there for?’ answered the 
captain, with disgust. 

ut Owen was not listening. He was 
dreamily picturing the island as a king- 
dom. The little pine cabin was a palace, 
the gorgeous palace of a great and pow- 
erful monarch who reigned wisely and 


BY 
.WHITI 





well until, right at the very zenith of his 
power, he was suddenly dethroned by 
the boat’s bumping into the dock. 
Owen scrambled to his feet, overpaid 
the boatman, and started for the depot. 

“Newspaper reporter from New 
York,” the boatman informed the dock 
loungers. The city editor who had sent 
Owen up there was of the same opinion. 
As a matter of fact, they were right. 
But as a matter of fancy, which is 
often just as real a thing as fact, they 
were very far from right. 

What Owen really was, as a matter 
of fancy, was a great and splendid mon- 
arch who disguised himself as a lowly 
newspaper man that he might mingle 
among his humble subjects, much as 
those other erratic rulers, James V, the 
Merrie Monarch of Scotland, Haroun 
Al Raschid, Caliph of Bagdad, and 
Stevenson’s Prince Florizel, of Bo- 
hemia, had done before him. 

That no taint of commercialism 
might be attached to his royal person 
by unfriendly historians of posterity he 
distributed the greater part of the pay- 
envelope pittance that was forced upon 
him once a week, as largesse to his 
landlady and the little Italian restau- 
rant where he took his meals. 

Where was this mighty monarch’s 
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vast domain? Well, its boundary lines 
have never been exactly defined, but in 
a general, hazy sort of way it may be 
said to have been bounded on the north 
by the Saga of Eric the Red, on the 
south by Dumas, on the east by the 
Thousand and One Nights’ Entertain- 
ment, and on the west by Stevenson 
and Scott. 

The day following Owen’s trip up 
the Sound was Friday, Owen’s day off. 
When he returned to his lodging house 
after a light luncheon of risotto, spa- 
ghetti, and red wine—he had _ been 
reading Dumas last, and it was but 
natural that His Most Christian Maj- 
esty of France should abstain from 
meat on Friday—his landlady told him 
that there was a gentleman upstairs 
who wanted to see him “on something 
important right away.” 

The visitor was a_ serious-looking 
young man with just a smattering of 
straw-colored hair on his bulging pate. 
He wore glasses of different thick- 
nesses, which would have given his 
pale-gray eyes an almost comical dis- 
similarity had anything comical been 
possible in such a very, very serious 
face. Owen had never seen the man 
before, but from his experience as a re- 
porter he knew him for a law clerk 
even before he told him that he was 
one. 

Having introduced himself, the vis- 
itor launched forth upon a long state- 
ment in legal dialect, from which, by 
translating it into simple English as 
best he could, Owen gathered that a 
bachelor uncle whom he hadn't seen 
since his mother’s death had just died, 
leaving him thirty thousand dollars. 

There were — formidable-looking, 
typewritten papers to be signed. Our 
monarch made a show of reading them 
through with understanding, but gath- 
ered little of their purport. Ordinarily 
they would have been matters to be re- 
ferred to his prime minister, but even 
Owen could hardly be expected to con- 
jure up a prime minister who could for 
one instant endure under the cold, 
prosaic gaze of that serious-faced law 
clerk. 


For several minutes after his depar- 


ture Owen sat in silence, puffing on his 
pipe, vaguely trying to bring himself to 
an exact realization of what had hap- 
pened. His uncle was dead. Of that 
there was no question. Owen felt that 
he should feel sorry. But he really had 
seen so very little of this old uncle who 
had left him thirty thousand dollars 
that it is not at all surprising that the 
one or two thousand dollars of genuine 
sorrow that he was able to muster up 
should have been diluted with twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine thousand dollars’ 
worth of gratitude. 

Suddenly he straightened up. Thir- 
ty thousand dollars! A picture had 
flashed across his mind. He saw a little 
patch of sand and rocks and scrubby 
trees—a little island kingdom. He saw 
a rude pine cabin, half buried in the 





brush—a palace awaiting its rightful 
king. Thirty thousand dollars! 


Not an overpowering sum, you may 
say, to one who has had command of 
the combined riches of Spain, Creesus, 
France, The Forty Thieves, King Solo- 


mon’s Mines, England, Montezuma, 
Midas, and the Kimberly diamond 
fields. Still, thirty thousand dollars is 


one hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
or fifteen million centimes, or fifteen 
billion trekas Why not make the 
treka his standard of currency? The 
word sounds as though it might really 
be the name of a coin, and fifteen bil- 
lion is a great deal to have of anything 
even of paltry trekas. 

And what though it really were onl) 
thirty thousand dollars? The national 
debt of Great Britain is $3,885,166,333 
—he had recently looked it up for the 
“Queries and Answers” “column—so 
that with thirty thousand dollars his 
little island kingdom would be $3,885,- 
196,333 richer than the greatest naval 
power in the world. 

So, at least, reasoned Owen, called 
by himself upon his uncle’s death to as- 
cend a throne. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

There were several obligations aris- 
ing from the death of his benefactor 
that Owen was called upon to perform. 
He had to have black bands sewn on 
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all his coat sleeves for the ninety days’ 
period of mourning decreed by court 
upon the death of a member of the 
royal family; he had to hand in his 
resignation to the newspaper for which 
he, in the garb of a humble reporter, 
had so long worked; he had to answer 
a long letter of unclish advice from a 
surviving uncle. These, and a score of 
other little duties out of the way, Owen 
set out to ascend his throne. 

The royal island, investigation dis- 
closed, was owned by one Miss Pru- 
dence Foster, who livéd on the main- 
land. No, she told Owen, the cabin he 
had noticed on the island had not yet 
been taken for the summer. She was 
willing either to rent it by the season 
or to sell—if she could get her price. 
\Vith rare business sagacity for one of 
royal blood, Owen decided to reign one 
season on trial before purchasing the 
kingdom outright. In recognition of 
her zeal in his interest he made Miss 
Foster a grant of forty-five million 
trekas, payable in three monthly install- 
ments, or, as the Connecticut collo 
quialism has it, paid her thirty dollars 
a month rent. 

Moving from castles in Spain to an 
island in Long Island Sound is no easy 
matter, as Owen soon found out. Not 
that the faded old tapestries and the 
rich old-gold and wine-colored hang- 
ings, the Velasquezs, and the Murillos 
were ever any trouble; such treasures 
he always carried in his head. But the 
cot with its spring and bedding, his 
trunk and valise, the pots and pans and 
provisions, and the can of gasoline— he 
prided himself particularly upon hav 
ing remembered that the cabin stove 
was one of those portable gasoline af- 
fairs—all these had to be loaded into a 
wagon and driven first up the Boston 
road a couple of miles and thence down 
the lane to the shore. There they were 
dumped out on a ramshackle dock and 
reloaded into a catboat that Owen had 
subsidized for the occasion. 

“Umph!” grunted the weather-beaten 
captain of the catboat, critically sur- 
veying the label on one of the cans he 
was handling. “There warn’t no need 
in yer bringin’ canned lobster, ’lessn’ ye 
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like it better canned. I get lobsters 
‘most every day right off yer island 
there, an’ whenever ye want any fresh 
ones jest sing out some mornin’ when 
I’m takin’ up the pots, an’ J’ll row 
over.” 

Owen thanked him graciously, too 
graciously, in fact, for the captain 
seemed to gather that his highness 
would have no further use for the 
canned lobster, and, separating it from 
the rest of the conglomeration, stowed 
it carefully away in the bow. 

“Didn’t old lady Foster rent ye the 
cabin furnished?” asked the captain 
hopefully, as he disentangled the cot. 
“There’s a better bed’n this un out 
there already, less’n she’s taken it out 
since last summer.” 

“Why—er—I rather like to sleep on 
a cot, you see,” explained Owen, mind- 
ful of the fate of his canned lobster. 

“Wal, wal. No accountin’ for 
tastes,” admitted the captain cheerfully. 
“Goin’ in for cookin’ on quite a scale, 
ain’t ye? Wal, there we be!” This 
last he punctuated by dropping Owen’s 
valise on top of the pans. 

A minute later they were tacking out 
into the Sound against a fresh sea 
breeze. The captain sat at the tiller. 
From time to time he looked up, and, 
as sailormen do, regarded nothing in 
particular very intently. Owen, 
perched on his trunk, absently fondled 
a coffee percolator. He was gazing 
dreamily back at the great republic that 
had been his boyhood home. A feel- 
ing of sadness, almost of regret, stole 
over him. 

He drew a deep breath. 

The exhilarating salt air lifted him 
out of his memories of the days that 
had been, and faced him toward the fu- 
ture. He turned, and off the port bow 
beheld the little island—/is little island 
—looming up less and less little. A 
thrilling sense of ‘pride, ambition, re- 
sponsibility swept through him. It 
was King Owen who dropped the cof- 
fee percolator that he might shade his 
eyes the better to survey his realm. 

“Ts there any other name for it than 
just ‘the island’ ?” he asked finally. 

“None that I ever heerd of.” 
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“Then I shall call it Idle Isle. Idle 
Isle—that would make a fitting name 
for it.” 

“Fust rate. Leastwise I never heerd 
of the durn place ever doin’ anything 
—except in August; then the well goes 
dry sometimes.” The captain chuckled 
at his little pleasantry. “An’ now, son- 
ny, if you'll jest hike that centreboard 
up as high as she'll go—no, no; there, 
that’s the one. Now set back here in 
the stern, an’ we'll see how close in we 
can run. We could make a landin’ 
‘round by the rocks on the other side, 
but if you don’t mind takin’ off yer 
shoes an’ socks it'll be easier wadin’ in 
with all this truck than hikin’ it up 
over the island through all that brush.” 

Owen did not mind it. In fact, a 
few minutes later, when he and the 
captain were splashing through the 
shallow water together, he experienced 
a peculiar sense of enjoyment. The 
captain, peaceful old Connecticut pirate 
that he was, appeared to Owen’s eyes 
a composite reincarnation of Morgan, 
Kidd, the notorious Blackbeard, and 
their like, while the book-weighted 
steamer trunk that they struggled with 
between them became an iron-bound 
treasure chest laden with pieces of 
eight. 

“Steady there, son,” admonished the 
captain, as Owen winced. “This bot 
tom’ll cut yer feet up consid’rable un 
til they get hardened to it.” 

When the last load had been dumped 
upon the beach the \ proceeded to in- 
stall the things in the cabin. No soon- 
er had they entered the door than the 
captain’s searching eve singled out a 
small wooden bed standing on its side 
in the farthest corner. 

“There!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“There’s that bed I was tellin’ ye 
about. Looks like a pretty good un, 
don’t she? I don’t suppose ye'll have 
any use for that cot ye brought along 
now, will ye?” 

Owen regarded the bed critically. In 
its day it must have been a triumph of 
the wood grainer’s art, but the startling 
red rose with blue leaves that was sten- 
ciled on the headboard scarcely seemed 
conducive to placid dreams. More- 





over the bed itself somehow gave one 
the discomfiting impression that in the 
long run it would be more highly treas- 
ured by the entymologist than by the 
tired layman in search of sleep. 

Owen shook his head. 

“Isn’t there any way of getting that 
thing out of here? Couldn’t you take 
it away?” 

“’Tisn’t such a very apt-lookin’ bed, 
after all, is it?” said the captain, with 
rapt gaze at the red and blue rose on 
the headboard. “I suppose I could 
manage to take it along, if ye don't 
think the old lady would kick.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. If Miss Fos- 
ter objects I'll get her a new one,” said 
Owen lightly, little realizing that it is 
no easy matter in these days of inartis- 
tic commercialism to pick up grained 
wooden beds with stenciled decorations. 

That matter out of the way, the cap- 
tain started in to show Owen the vari- 
ous little things about his domain that 
it was necessary he should know. Back 
of the cabin there was a hole in the 
sand, lined and covered with boards. 
This was his cold storage. The iceman 
would leave ice for him over on the 
mainland whenever he left word the 
day before, and he could row over and 
get it. He'd find the rowboat tied up 
just the other side of that point of rock 
to the east there. The well was in the 
centre of the island up among the trees; 


if he'd follow that path up the slope he 
coul In't miss it. Che re were plenty of 
clams to be had for the digging down 
on the _ beach. Fiddler crabs were 


plentiful around to the north, the cap- 
tain assured him, “an’ if ye'll jest re- 
mind me some time when I’m bringin’ 
ye over lobsters I'll show ye an old 
wreck out yonder a ways where the 
blackfish bite so fast ye wonder they 
don’t all die of dyspepsv.” 

Owen thanked him and asked him 
how much he owed him for his after 
noon’s work, 

“Wal, there was the loadin’ on an’ 
bringin’ here, an’ the wadin’ ashore 
with all that heavy truck, an’-—let’s see 
—then there’s takin’ that old broken- 
down bed away, an’—wal, d’ye think 
two dollars’ ‘d be too much?” 


Shona 
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Owen assured him that that was most 
reasonable, and for all his many kind- 
nesses gave him an extra dollar, which 
caused the genial old pirate qualms of 
conscience—that he hadn’t ventured 
upon a higher figure in the first place. 

When Owen had put the cabin into 
some semblance of habitableness, he sa 
himself down on his doorstep, and, el- 
bows on knees, gazed contentedly out 
upon the water. The rapidly lowering 
sun threw a glittering path of gold 
across from the mainland to his island. 
Gold almost at his very threshold ; gold 
that would buy everything that man un- 
der the sun could dream of. And when 
the sun was set and the gold was spent, 
what mattered it? The morrow would 
lay new and different gold at his palace 
gates with which to purchase new and 
different things to be found in new and 
different dreams. 

Owen was tired and hungry; too 
tired and not hungry enough to attempt 
mastering the intricacies of the gaso- 
line stove that evening. So he made a 
supper of crackers and deviled ham, 
and washed it down with a bottle of 
beer that he had cooled in the wet sand. 

Before lying down for the night, he 
dragged the head of his cot across the 
open coor, that he might look out upon 
the moonlit Sound and draw the fresh 
salt breeze deep into his lungs. 

Lulled by the gentle swish-swish of 
the water upon the beach, he soon fell 


in thinking of how happy he was 
| how happy he always would be 
into pleasant dreams of palaces, and 


pirates, and princesses, and pilgrimages. 
linally a strange thing happened. In 
the middle of an eloquent appeal to his 
army before the walls of Jerusalem, he 
was interrupted by the labored puffing 
ot a freight engine. He paused to 
listen. A hand shot out from behind 
him and drew a dagger twice across 
his face. He could feel the hot blood 
streaming down his cheek. 

Ugh! He awoke all cold and clam- 
my. 

\ rowdy Irish terrier of a dog, pant- 
ing like the labored puffing of a freight 
engine, stood with his forelegs upon the 
edge of Owen’s cot. For the third time 
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he drew his wet tongue across Owen’s 
cheek, as much as to say: 

“Come, come! Broad 
Time to get up!” 


daylight ! 


CHAPTER III. 


Owen sprang out of bed, pulled on 
his bathing suit in spite of the dog’s 
best efforts, and rushed down the 
beach, out into the cool water until it 
was deep enough for him to dive. He 
emerged puffing, and spluttering, and 
tingling with exhilaration. The dog 
was tearing around through the shallow 


water, shaking an important item of 


Owen’s underwear as though they 
were his worst enemy. Owen gave 
chase. 


Up and down the beach, in and out 
of the water, they ran. Then, just as 
Owen seemed assured of victory, the 
dog suddenly shot to one side, and tore 
past the cabin up the path that led to 
the well. Owen scrambled after him 
in wild pursuit, unmindful of the 
brambles that scratched his legs and 
pricked him through his bathing suit. 

At the top the dog suddenly stopped, 
and, with the trophies of the chase still 
gripped firmly in his jaws, calmly sat 
on his haunches, regarding Owen with 
malicious triumph. A moment later 
Owen, too, stopped suddenly, and 
gasped. He felt very much as Robin- 
son Crusoe must have felt upon dis- 
covering those strange footprints in the 
for a tousled head of golden hair 


sand, g 


under certain circumstances can be just 
as disconcerting to a young man of 
twenty-five as the impress of a canni- 
bal’s number eleven-C is to an adven- 
turous sailorman. 

This golden-crowned Rebecca raised 
her head from the well and tossed her 
hair back from her face. And miracle 
of miracles! It was just such a face as 
one always expects to find under just 
such a head of hair, and seldom does 
find. Has not the reader, some Sun- 
day in early youth, centred his worship 
throughout an entire church service 
upon a head of beautiful golden hair 
several pews in front of him, only to 
find, when the long-awaited benedic- 
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tion is over, that his devotion has been 
wasted on a sallow face with colorless 
lips and faded blue eyes? No? Then 
the reader is a woman. 

Owen tried to apologize, but only 
flushed and stammered unintelligibly. 
Divers thoughts surged through his 
mind in the next few seconds with the 
rapidity that the incidents of a lifetime 
are supposed to flash through the brain 
of a drowning man. He realized that 
some alien had invaded his domain— 
some very beautiful alien; that she 
wore neither shoes nor stockings; that 
a short skirt and a man’s sweater are 
very becoming to some women, and 
that hair the color of gold, when moist 
with sea air, takes on, in certain lights, 
something of the soft greenish tinge of 
old gold. 

The lady glanced down at the dog, 
who had been trying vainly to attract 
her attention for some time. He was 
holding that which belonged to Owen 
up to her as an offering. 

“Drop it!” she commanded. Owen 
derived a little comfort from the fact 
that she said ‘it’ and not “them.” 
“Drop it, Mugs!” 

Mugs obediently laid his booty at her 
feet and looked up at her for approval. 

With a sudden realization of just 
what had happened, she bent low over 
the well and began to crank furiously. 


Her shoulders shook from cold, Owen 

tried hard to hope, but he feared the 

worst, that she had a sense of humor 
When she raised her head again her 


g; 
mouth was serious, but little divvles 
of merriment were dancing in the cor- 
ners of her eyes. 

“Why,” she ventured, “you must be 
the man, the  ‘such-a-gentlemanly 
young man,’ that Miss Foster told us 
was coming to take the cabin.” 

Owen admitted that it was to him 
that the such-a-ladylike Miss Foster 
must have referred. 

“We've taken the bungalow—that’s 
the shanty on the other side of the is- 
land,” the lady volunteered. “It’s far- 
ther from the well, and we don’t get 
the sunsets, but it’s larger and has a 
better beach.” 

Owen now Miss 


remembered that 


Foster, throughout the negotiation of 
the treaty between them, had always 
been careful to refer to the property 
under discussion as “the cabin.” That 
he should have taken it for granted that 
“the cabin” included the entire island 
was certainly not Miss Foster's fault. 

“Won't you let me carry that water 
down for you?” asked Owen, taking up 
the bucket. 

“Why, that’s awfully good of vou. 
Mother’s waiting for it to make the cof- 
fee with. I suppose you had yours 
ages ago? 

“No, indeed. 
dip when your dog—er 
ing together and——” 

“Then breakfast with us. We'll 
probably have to see a good deal of 
each other, and we might as well start 
right in getting used to it now.” 

Three days later Owen thought of a 
very pretty reply to this, but at the 
time he could only accept with th 

As they came into view of the bun- 
galow he caught a glimpse through the 
grizzly-haired, severe- 
gs into a fry- 
1 considerable 
n his bathing 


[I was just taking my 
we were play- 


eal 
LiinNds, 


back door of a 
faced woman breaking eg 
ing pan. He realized witl 
discomfort that he was i 
suit. 

“Well, what in the name of 
ness has been keeping you so long?” 
If a dill pickle could talk it would cer- 
tainly be in just such a voice as her 
Catching sight of Owen, she came to 
the “Humph!” 

; \Mothe men said the 
unperturbed, “this is the ‘such-a-gen- 
tlemanly young man’ that Miss Foster 
spoke of. I found him : 

“My name,’ Owen started to say, 


x y¢ x1- 


1 


younger woman, 








SSis 

“No, no, no,” she gayly entreated. 
“You mustn’t tell us your’ name. It 
might be Travers Sinclair, and then we 
should have to look up to you; or it 
might be John Boggs, and then we 
shouldn't. Just put the water inside 
the door there, and come in and help 
set the table. Names don’t mean any- 
thing, anyway. People’s last names 
come down to them from 
whom they’re probably not in the least 
like, and first names are given us when 


ancestors 


a sae 


_ : 
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we're so young that our parents haven't 
the slightest idea whether we will grow 
up to be appropriate to them or not. 
The most deceitful man I ever knew 
was named Frank. You'll find the 
forks and things in that starch box on 
the shelf. I think it will be lots more 
fun for each to find out what the other 
is like first and then pick out names 
that are suitable, don’t you?” 

“T do, lady,” agreed Owen, with a 
low bow. 

Once seated at breakfast with the 
deal table to screen his legs, he recov- 
ered somewhat from his embarrass- 
ment. He soon saw that mother’s bark 
was worse than her bite; he decided 
that she was one of those elderly crea- 
tures who can’t help doing good for 
others, their very worst intentions to 
the contrary. In spite of this charita- 
ble opinion, however, Owen found him- 
self thinking, whenever he glanced at 
the younger woman, what a wonderful 
man her father must have been, both 
physically and temperamentally. 

“Are you going over to Soroton for 
the mail this morning?’ snapped the 
Dragon. Owen had already entered 
into the game of choosing suitable 
names for people. 

“Oh, I simply can’t row that old boat 
another stroke, mother. Look at my 
poor blistered hands.” She held the 
palms outward for inspection. They 
were very nicely shaped little hands. 

“Why, I was going over for my 
mail,” said Owen, which was news to 
himself as well as to the others, “and | 
can get yours just as easily as not.” 

“Oh, will you? But no; you'd have 
to know our names then, and_ that 
wouldn’t do at all, I have a plan; you 
nay row me over, if you will, and we'll 
go together. You can go over to the 
cabin and get some clothes on just as 
soon as you have helped with the 
dishes. You’d better bring our boat 
around on your way back. You'll find 
it in the inlet just beyond that clump 
of trees. It’s better than your boat. 
We changed just before you came.” 

Owen did as he was bid. He donned 
a carefully pressed brown serge suit, 
crimson silk secks, a tan silk shirt, and, 
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after three or four unsatisfactory ex- 
periments, the narrow crimson tie that 
had been his choice in the first place. 

He picked his way around the edge 
of the island until he found the boat. 
While he was sponging the water out 
of it he heard a slight brushing sound 
in the shrubbery above, and, looking up, 
saw the lady coming toward him. She 
had put on shoes and stockings, and her 
hair was mussily draped about her head 
in some becoming way, but she still 
wore the short skirt and sweater in 
which he had first seen her. 

“T had forgotten that it was low tide 
when I told you to bring the boat 
around to the bungalow,” she ex- 
plained. “You can’t make a good land- 
ing there.” 

She noticed Owen’s clothes. Then 
she glanced down at her own. 

“Oh, dear! We can’t go into the 
village this way, you know.” 

“Why not? You really look per- 
fectly charming just as you are,” he 
gallantly assured her. 

“Me? Of course I do. But you! 
You look like an artificial palm in a 
tropical garden. Haven't you a pair 
of old flannel trousers and a sweater or 
something? Never mind, though, it 
would take too long. We'll go the way 
we are this time.” 

Just as they had pushed off there was 
a wild crackling in the brush, and the 
same unconventional dog that had: in- 
troduced them to each other broke 
through, rushed down the embank- 
ment, and splashed frantically out after 
them. 

“Nice old puppy dog,” said the lady, 
lifting him into the boat. “And did you 
want to come to Soroton, too?” 

Mugs gave his stump of a tail a 
couple of affirmative wags, and then, 
after critically surveying Owen with 
his sad, brown eyes, shook himself vio- 
lently, bespattering that young man 
generously. 

“Even Mugs doesn’t approve of your 
make-up,” laughed the lady. 

“What kind of a dog are you, any- 
way?” demanded Owen, stopping to 
mop himself off with a buff and white 
handkerchief. 
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“Mugs,” said the lady, holding his 
face up so that she could look into his 
eyes, “you may inform the very well- 
dressed young gentleman that your 
mother was an Irish terrier of high de- 
gree. We thought your father was, 
too, but I fear he was only your step- 
father.” 

If this boat was better than his, 
thought Owen, as he pulled awkwardly 
at the splintered oars, the kingdom of 
Idle Isle could hardly be said to rank 
among the world’s great naval powers. 
However, they finally managed to reach 
shore. Then a lazy, happy trudge in- 
land to the village. 

Mugs darted hither and thither after 
butterflies, suddenly stopping from time 
to time to sniff critically at some one 
of the thousand smells with which 
earth compensates dog for his exclusion 
from heaven. The lady delighted in 
the gold of the sunlight through the 
trees, in the whiteness of the fleecy 
clouds floating across the clear blue sky 
above them, and in the freshness and 
beauty of nature all about them. Owen 
rejoiced in the gold of the lady's hair, 
in the creamy softness of her skin, and 
in the blue of her blue, blue eyes—re- 
joiced in all the fresh, wholesome beau- 
ty of the lady at his side. 

The village post office brought him 
back to earth. 

“You wait here a moment so you 
won't hear the name when I ask for 
our mail,” she told him. “Then 
I come out you 

A moment later she came out with 
three or four letters. One of them she 
had opened and was reading. 

“You don’t mind, do you?’ she 
asked. 

“Not half as much as you seem to,” 
smiled Owen, for from her expression 
the letter might have contained a pro- 
posal from some one for whom she did 
not care or news of the engagement of 
some one for whom she did. 


when 


can get youl 


During the trip back she seemed 
thoughtful and depressed. Owen was 
sympathetically silent. It was high 


tide when they .reached the island, and, 
by giving the be vat a good start and then 
throwing their weight in the stern, they 


managed to make a landing on the 
beach in front of the bungalow. 

The Dragon accepted the letters ad- 
dressed to her, and, after carefully ex- 
amining the writing on each, laid them 
aside for some future occasion when 
her curiosity would have a keener ap- 
petite. 

“Who is yours from?” she demand- 
ed, catching sight of the crumpled let- 
ter in the lady’s hand. 

“A letter from Hammy. He expects 
to be up this way with his yacht be- 
fore long, and will be delighted to have 
us join him on a two weeks’ cruise. I 
wonder”—the lady looked the older 
woman straight in the eye and spoke 
with threatening calmness—‘how he 
found out where I was? Who could 
have given him my address?” 

“I gave him your address,” snapped 
the Dragon defiantly. ‘He asked me 
for it, and I’d’ve been very rude if I 
hadn't given it to him. I think you’re 
very ungrateful to him after all his 
many kindnesses.”’ 

The lady turned on her heel, and 
walked down the beach toward Owen. 

“Ts ” he began. 

“Is she always like that?” which 
wasn’t at all what Owen had started to 
ask. “Yes, always. She has a very 
even disposition.” 





These events, here chronicled for the 
first time, though trivial in themselves, 
may be justly considered the seedlings 
from which sprang the relentless war 
subsequently waged between Owen, of 
Idle Isle, and Hamilton Rausch, one 
of the powerful kings of finance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Instead of feeling disappointment 
upon finding that he was to rule over 
West Idle Isle only, and not over the 
entire island, as he had at first led him- 
self to suppose, Owen really welcomed 
the existence of the kingdom on his 
east. 

An entente cordiale between the two 
countries was established at the very 
beginning. Each pressed the other’s 
navy into service as occasion arose, and 
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each found not the slightest difficulty 
in floating loans of butter, eggs, canned 
stuff, postage stamps, or cooking uten- 
sils with the other’s government upon 
the shortest notice. 

Owen first broached the subject of 
the island’s government one day when 
they were digging for clams. As she 
knelt upon the sand with the sunlight 
bringing out the gold in her tousled 
hair, there flashed through his mind 
something he had once read some- 
where to the effect that “a woman’s 
hair is her crowning beauty.” 

“Your highness,” declaimed Owen, 
inspired by the reference to crowning, 
no doubt, “I have been keeping some- 
thing from you. I am a king—King 
Owen, of West Idle Isle, and all these 
broad acres—you can’t see past the 
well, can you? Well, then, all these 
broad acres, as far as the eye can reach, 
are my domains.” 

The lady looked up at-him wonder- 
ingly. 

“If your majesty would exchange the 
crown of your head for a straw hat and 
go over and sit in the shade for a while 
| think you would gradually come back 
to Connecticut.” 

Come back to Connecticut? Owen 
vowed that he wouldn’t relinquish his 
little kingdom for all the Connecticuts 
in the world; no, not if he had to stand 
bareheaded in the blazing sun all the 
rest of his days. He described his ex- 
ile in New York, where, disguised as 
a humble reporter, he had bided his 
time until the people of his brain, upon 
the death of his uncle, had called him 
to his own, the kingdom of West Idle 
Isle. As he warmed up to his subject, 
the lady, too, caught the spirit of the 
game, and clapped her hands delight- 
edly. 

“Oh, how delicious! Once, when I 
was a little girl, I was the fairy queen 
in a Christmas pantomime and wore a 
pasteboard crown. Ever since then 
I've always had a longing to be a 
really-and-truly, sure-enough queen. 
And at last I actually am one. I, our 
royal highness of—what is it? East 
Idle Isle? And what shall I call my- 
self? Let's see. OQueen——” . 
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“Titania?” suggested Owen, gazing 
out over the water. 

“No-o. That sounds too much like 
an excursion boat or the queen of the 
Asbury Park carnival. How would 
Queen Olivia be?” she asked rather 
doubtfully, gazing down at an empty 
bottle that had once contained queen 
olives. “But, no; I have it. Eileen. It 
goes so well with Idle Isle. Eileen, of 
East Idle Isle. And Mugs shall be the 
canaille.” 

The lawmaking of the two countries 
was done as occasion required by their 
respective governments in joint session. 
For example, the lobsterman, after his 
first few commercial invasions of the 
island, felt safe in confiding to Owen 
that ‘them little fellers,” which the 
laws of the great commonwealth on 
the mainland prohibited one from deal- 
ing in, were really much sweeter and 
tenderer than lobsters of legal size. 

“But I can’t risk sellin’ ‘em on shore, 
so they ain't no use to me,” the captain 
frankly admitted. “Out here, though, 
there ain’t nobody to be the wiser, an’ 
if you want ‘em I[ can jest as well let 
ye have ‘em for the same price I've 
been chargin’ ye for them big coarse 
uns.” 

Owen thanked the captain, and 
promised to think it over. Later he 
laid the matter before the sovereign of 
the sister kingdom. 

“Somehow, it wouldn’t seem quite 
right, though, would it?” he concluded. 
“It would be breaking the law, you 
know.” 

“Breaking what law? The laws of 
the United States of America? Well, 
what’s the use of having a govern- 
ment of your own if you can’t make 
your own laws? You can do as you 
like, of course; that’s your affair. But 
the people of East Idle Isle shall have 
their sea food in any sizes they wish, 
from a lobster-in-arms up.” 

Owen, rather than insist upon any- 
thing that might engender strained re- 
lations between two friendly powers, 
finally gave in, and from that time on 
boiied “shorts,” whenever obtainable, 
formed the piéce de résistance at all 
state banquets. 
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To show that he bore no resentment 
over his defeat in the matter, Owen 
almost smoked himself to death obtain- 
ing enough cigarette coupons for a set 
of nut crackers and nut picks with 
which to eat the new delicacy. 

Over the unwritten laws of the two 
kingdoms, suca as those against the 
wasting of well water and going in 
bathing too soon after meals, there had 
never been the slightest difference of 
opinion. 

For almost a month the two sover- 
eigns enjoyed happy and prosperous 
reigns. They shared sunshine, and 
moonlight, and tempest, and butter, and 
jam between them. They rowed to- 
gether, swam together, read together, 
and, most significant of all, did noth- 

Zz together. 

One morning when they were out in 
H. M. S. Barnacle Belle, fishing over 
the wreck of which the captain had 
told them, Eileen, glancing up from her 
line, was startled by the appearance of 
the sky. 

“Look!” she said, with a shade of 
alarm. ‘How black it’s getting.” 

“We won't get any of it,” Owen as- 
sured her. “It’s passing around to 
the south of us.” 

A straggling black cloud on the out- 
skirts of the storm floated across the 
sun. Placing a forefinger thoughtfully 
on his brow, Owen dramatically in- 
quired: 


| wonder wl 
lo drive ay 


And see—such angry-looking clouds! 
I wonder what I’ve done?” 






“Don’t be foolish, Owen. Look!” 
He followed the direction of her eyes. 
A graceful white yacht was steaming 
majestically out of the storm, down 
upon their little island. “Oh, it can’t 
be. It—it is!” she concluded in a voice 
full of disappointment. “It’s the Merry 
Widow.” 

Owen remembered that letter “from 
Hammie” that had arrived on the first 
day of his reign, and became sympa- 
thetically despondent. Yes, the yacht 
was slowing up. His heart fell: They 
had cast anchor. : 

“Come,” Eileen told him, without en- 


thusiasm. “We must be getting back 
to the bungalow. I’d forgotten all 
about poor mother. She'll be worried 
to death for fear we were caught in the 
storm. Oh, look—a rainbow!” 

Owen glanced up at it. 

“Good! That’s a sign of hope.” 
Then he glowered at the yacht. “Things 
may come out all right, after all.” 

“What things may come out all 
right?’ she demanded, with a trace of 
resentment. Just because she rather 
liked this young man was no reason for 
his presuming to take such an intimate 
interest in her affairs. 

“Why—er—your mother,”  stam- 
mered Owen, flushing, as he hauled in 
the jagged stone that served them for 
an anchor. ‘Maybe she didn’t notice 
the storm.” 

This, of course, was absurd, as any 
one at all familiar with dragons knows. 
She was on the beach. waiting for them. 

“Well!” she snapped. “It’s a won- 
der——” 

“You see, I’ve brought her home to 
you all safe and sound,” interrupted 
Owen hastily, as he helped Eileen out. 
“And now I must hurry back to the 
cabin. The rest was lost in a 
mumble. He undoubtedly felt that any 
interference on his part in the internal 
politics of another kingdom might be 
considered meddlesome. 

After cooking and eating his midday 
sat himself down in his door- 

proceeded with much thor- 
oug hate the white yacht at 
long distance. When he had mentally 
disabled her with a well-placed broad- 
side, made her owner walk the plank, 
and left her in flames, he realized that, 
instead of gracefully submitting to her 
fate, she was actually lowering a boat. 


i ssesasi 


meal he 
way, and 
ughness to 


Two sailors helped a man in dark 
clothes down the ladder. The distance 
was too great for Owen to see dis- 
tinctly, but he entertained strong 
hopes that the man was short and 
dumpy. 


The sailors were pulling with strong, 
even strokes for Idle Isle. If they 
should dare to invade his kingdom, 
thought Owen—but, of course, it was 
East Idle Isle for which they were 





a 
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headed, and if Queen Eileen were will- 
ing that they should make a landing, 
what business was it of his? Jf only 
he held sway over the entire island! 
He fell to thinking of England and 
Scotland, and how, through the n.ar- 
riage of Margaret, daughter o:1 Henry 
VIl, to James the Something-or-Other, 
of Scotland, they eventually became 
one kingdom, Great Britain! United 
Idle Isle! History repeats itself. But 
Eileen? That very morning she had as 
much as told him to mind his own busi- 
ness, and she certainly was not the lady 
to submit to a distasteful marriage for 
any mere reasons of state. Besides 

The boat from the Verry IVidow 
was now close enough for him to see 
that the man in dark clothes was short 
and dumpy. 

That gave him some consolation as 
he watched it disappear around behind 
the eastern shore. 

For a time he sat and waited for.the 
boat to return, hoping against hope that 
Kileen would plead fatigue from the 
morning’s storm and send the invader 
about his business. But no such luck. 
Before long he heard voices and 
sounds of merriment from the other 
side of the island. Fool he had been, 
he told himself, to have expected any- 
thing else! Well, if she found any 
pleasure in talking to that kind of an 
ass she was welcome to it. \s for 
Owen, just the sound of that fat, 
wealthy laugh made him sick. He was 
going for a row where he wouldn't hear 





it. 

But his boat. For the first time he 
remembered that when they had taken 
refuge from the storm he had left the 
good ship Barnacle Belle grounded a 
dozen yards from shore. Since then 
the tide had risen, and now there was 
no sign of her. Oh, well, he would 
borrow the neighboring kingdom's 
navy. Her majesty had the boat from 
the Merry IVidow at her service, and 
when that departed he would return. 

He threaded his way through the 
brush to the cove that served East Idle 
Isle as a navy yard. As he was push- 
ing off, another peal of laughter rang 
cut from the direction of the bungalow. 
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“I suppose I really ought to row 
around and ask their permission,” he 
tried to make himself believe. But the 
real reason for his going was the same 
reason for which any little boy picks 
the court-plaster off his cuts, plays with 
fire, or leaves the solace of the punch 
bowl to watch the little girl whom he 
likes best dance with the little boy 
whom she likes best. 

When Owen came in sight of the 
bungalow, Eileen and the invader were 
sitting on the beach. The Dragon, oc- 
cupied with her knitting, in turn occu- 
pied a camp stool a short distance off. 
Eileen was the first to catch sight of 
him. 

“Hello,” she called out. 

“T just wanted to ask you,” began 
Owen, with cold dignity, “if I might 
take the is 

“Come on ashore and tell us here.” 

Owen landed. As long as the lady 
had asked him to, what else could he 
do? And as long as he had to land at~ 
all, why not do it cheerfully? He did. 

“Mr. Rausch,” said Eileen, “this is 
the sovereign of the other half of our 
little island, Mr.—er—King.”’ 

“I'm very glad to meet you, Mr. 
King,” said Mr. Rausch, extending a 
moist, flabby hand for Owen to shake. 
“Quite an appropriate name for a sov- 
ereign, I’m sure.” 

“That's what J thought,” Eileen told 
Owen in an aside. 

“I just came over for a second,” 
Owen explained, “to ask if I might 
take your boat. Mine——” 

“Why, certainly. It doesn’t make 
the slightest difference to me which 
boat we go in as long as we go. I was 
beginning to think that you had entirely 
forgotten that you'd promised to take 
me rowing.” 

“I certainly wouldn't forget that,” 
said Owen, puzzling his brain in an ef- 
fort to remember it. “Are you all 
ready to start?” 

“If you're going any place in particu- 
lar,’ suggested Mr. Rausch hopefully, 
“T should be very glad to take you in 
my boat. There’s plenty of room for 
all of us.” 

“Why, that’s awfully good of you, 
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but Mr. King and I were just going for 
a little row. We'll probably be back 
before you leave, but in any case, you'll 
be over again soon, won't you?” 

A flush fought its way through Mr. 


Rausch’s thick skin. The Dragon 
scowled. 
Owen and Eileen rowed in silence 


for some minutes. From time to time 
Eileen looked up at him with an amused 
expression. Laughter, which her 
mouth denied, found an exit through 
her eyes. 

“I want to ask you something,” she 
said at last. “Honest Injun, now, 
hadn’t you really forgotten all about 
our engagement to go rowing this after- 
noon ?”’ 

Owen, his face a picture of injured 
innocence, was about to enter an indig- 
nant denial, when something in Eileen’s 
eyes warned him, and they both burst 
into gleeful laughter. 

Some minutes later, Owen, resting 
lazily on his oars, had the satisfaction 
of watching the two white-clad sailors 
from the Merry Widow row their pre- 
cious burden back to the yacht. He 
felt that at the first clash of arms vic- 
tory had been his, and his spirits rose 
in consequence. Eileen, too, was in 
rare good humor, and when at last she 
feared that they “really must be get- 
ting back now,” the sun was sinking 
rapidly over the mainland. 

Rowing back, with the lady in the 
stern silhouetted against the blazing 
ball of blood-orange fire, and the boat 
gliding along before a shimmering path 
of gold, Owen was too happy to speak. 
Once the lady glanced behind her. 

“The world is a stage,” she said, 
thinking aloud, “‘and we have the centre 
of it. See’—she nodded toward the 
long, narrow cone of wavering gold— 
“we are right in God’s spot light.” 

Irreverent? Ah, but she said this 
out upon the cool water of the Sound, 
beneath the open sky, in the glow of the 
setting sun. And, like as not, you who 
hear her say it are sitting in a mission 
chair by the light of a sixteen-candle- 
power incandescent light in a_ stuffy 
city room. It makes a difference. 

For a long time that night Owen, 


pen in hand, sat gazing out into the 
moonlit water, seeking inspiration to 
write to a man on Broadway for a 
fresh supply of tobacco. But somehow 
his thoughts wandered. Perhaps it was 
the moon; perhaps he was still under 
the influence of that sunset ride upon 
the water; perhaps he had just finished 
smoking. At any rate, the paths 
through which his pen wandered led to 
nothing like tobacco. 

THE SONG OF THE MOONBEAM 

TRAIL. 

Off to the Isle of Love, dear, 
We'll go by the Moonbeam Trail, 
O’er the silvery ripples frail 
Lit by the moonlight pale 
Off to the Isle of Love, dear, 

_Away from the Sorrow Vale 
Come to the Isle of Love 

We'll go by the Moonbeam Trail. 


Mine eyes shall gaze into thine eyes, 
By the light of thy golden hair 
My heart shall beat with thy heart 
In that Land of Love—out there, 
In that—— 


But just because our monarch in a 
moment of weakness lapsed into verse 
is no reason why his failing should be 
exploited here. Such things are for 
the pages of memoirs” rather 
than of legitimate history. 

Nor was Owen the only sovereign 
strangely affected. While he was writ- 
ing, Eileen lay in bed, looking out at 
the starlit sky and thinking But 


never mind what she was thinking, for 


“secret 


not even in fiction, much less in history, 
should a gentleman writer lead his 
reader into a lady’s bedroom after she 
has retired. 

CHAPTER V. 

Early the following morning the cap- 
tain rowed in from his catboat with 
H. M. S. Barnacle Belle in tow. 

“Must’ve pulled loose in the storm 
yesterday,” he inferred. “A _ feller 
found it floatin’ bottom up ’way down 
near Stamford. He wasn’t goin’ to let 
me have it at first, but I told him I 
thought ‘twould be wuth a couple of 
dollars to him if he did—old lady Fos- 
ter’d make ye pay ten or f 


more tor 
losin’ it—so he decided to take a chance 
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an’ let me fetch it along. One of the 
oars was gone, so I brought ye a new 
one, knowin’ as how ye'd probably 
wanter use it pretty soon.” 

“What’s the man’s name?” asked 
Owen, after he had thanked the cap- 
tain. ‘Where can I find him?” 

“Why, I don’t rightly know as he has 
any place where he reg’larly hangs out. 
But I'll tell ye what; ye can pay me if 
ye like, an’ I'll give it to him. I see 
him ’most every day.” 

Owen produced the suggested two 
dollars, thereby regaining possession of 
his navy. The captain, after pocketing 
the money, hesitated a moment. 

“Say,” he said, “do you know them 
people on the yacht out there? I saw 
one of ’em comin’ in here yesterday. 
If they’re special friends of yourn, I'd 
be glad to do anything I could for ’em. 
What kind of folks are they?” 

Before Owen had time to explain 
that the owner of the Merry IVidow 
was a short, squat man with fishy eyes, 
a bald spot that sagged a bit below his 
hat in the back, and a mouth that would 
make nice legible type for a near- 
sighted lip reader, the captain went on 
to explain that he merely wanted to 
know whether or not it would be safe 
to sell him ‘“‘short” lobsters. 

“Very appropriate,” said Owen ab- 
sently. “No—er—that is, what | 
meant to say was that it would be per- 
fectly safe. He’s good for any amount 

just rolling in money, you know.” 

\fter Mr. Rausch’s first invasion of 
the island there was a lull in hostilities. 
ile was a daily visitor to the court of 
East Idle Isle, but for several days 
Owen saw little either of him or of 
Queen Eileen. 

Once when Mr. Rausch was being 
rowed out to the Merry WVidow, Owen, 
navigating the Barnacle Belle, crossed 
his course and nodded. Eileen caught 
sight of him from the beach and 
whistled. Mr. Rausch, taking it for 
granted that the signal was for him, 
turned, beamed, and gayly waved a fat 
hand. Owen gave no sign of having 
heard, and rowed straight ahead. 

Next morning when he went for wa- 
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ter, it chanced that Eileen was already 
at the well. 

“Hello,” she greeted him. “Where 
have you been keeping yourself lately? 
I whistled to you yesterday, and you 
wouldn’t look.” 

“I’m awfully sorry. I thought you 
were whistling to some one else. You 
know I’ve got a bad habit of taking it 
for granted whenever I hear some one 
whistle that it isn’t for me. I try to 
excuse myself with the theory that the 
man who does turn around when he’s 
whistled to is used to it. He or his an- 
cestors have at some time or other 
worked for some one else; some one 
that didn’t turn around when he was 
whistled to. Just try it the next time 
you're in a crowded street. Whistle 
and note the sort of men : 

“I most humbly beg your most gra- 
cious majesty’s pardon,” said Eileen, 
with a low curtsy. “I'll never, never 
offend your royal ears again.” And 
then she added: “But Mr. Rausch 
turned around? And surely he isn’t in 
the employ of any whistlers.” 

Owen realized that he had uninten- 
tionally been foolish, and immediately 
became intentionally foolish in order to 
carry it off. 

“If Mr. Rausch turned around at the 
sound of a whistle it only goes to prove 
the truth of my theory,” he declared, 
with mock seriousness. ‘He is not of 
royal blood. Powerful as he is in his 
own country, he is only one of the 
pollot that go to make up a great re- 
public. While his face may assume a 
fine disdain when the postman’s 
whistle sounds without his palace ate, 
his bourgeois soul cringes and meekly 
murmurs: ‘Here, sir.” Take my word 
for it. It’s true just as sure as my name 
is—is—er—Mr. King.” 

“What are you going to do to-day ?” 

“Well, if I can catch some fiddler 
crabs this morning, I’m going to try to 
catch some fish, and if I catch some 
fish, I’m going to clean them and cook 
them in a very nice stone oven that | 
shall build upon the beach. Will your 
royal highness condescend to partake of 
my humble repast? If I have any, luck, 
I'll row ‘round and——” 
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“Whistle for me? I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

Owen did catch fish, did call around 
for Eileen, and did build an oven out 
of stones upon the beach. But his 
hopes for the joy of an hour alone 
with her ladyship were soon shattered. 
No sooner had the butter begun to siz- 
zle well in the tin-can cover that Owen 
used for a frying pan, than Mr. 
Rausch wandered ponderously into the 
picture. He explained that he had just 
rowed over to the bungalow, and that 
mother had told him that he would 
probably find “every one over on the 
other side of the island.” 

“Come and join us,” Eileen gayly in- 
vited him. “It really isn’t as bad as it 
looks.” 

“How are you?” said Owen perfunc- 
torily, without looking up from his 
cooking. “There are only two forks,” 
he mumbled to no one in particular. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Eileen assured 
him. “There’s a knife. Mr. Rausch 
doesn’t mind eating with a knife, do 
you, Mr. Rausch?” 

Mr. Rausch declared with much dig- 
nity that he had never tried it. 

“All I meant was,” explained Owen, 
getting up, “that somebody will have 
to go to the cabin and procure a third 
fork. If your highness will conde- 
scend to watch the fish I'll do it my- 
self.” 

Both guests pronounced the fish de- 
licious, this in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Rausch’s piece had twice dropped 
in the sand. 

“[ was just asking your mother,” 
said Mr. Rausch, while Owen was en- 
gaged in the discouraging task of wash- 
ing forks in salt water, “if you and she 
would take luncheon aboard the yacht 
with us to-morrow. There won’t be 
any one there but——” 

“Oh, goody! That will be perfect. 
Owen,” she called, “Mr. Rausch has 
invited us all to take luncheon with him 
aboard the Merry IVidow to-morrow 
afternoon. Won't that be simply deli- 
cious °” 

Owen told himself that Mr. Rausch 
was the sort of a man who would be 
sure to have a certain uncertain brand 





of champagne at luncheon and refer to 
his having it as “opening wine.” 

“Why, that’s awfully good of you,” 
he said, starting up from the beach, 
“but really fe 

“But really what?” demanded Eileen. 
“One has so little time to one’s self 
here on the island. I suppose you real- 
ly must be here to-morrow afternoon to 
see that the tide changes properly.” 

“No,” laughed Owen good-humored- 
ly, “I was merely going to tell Mr. 
Rausch that, thanks to Mugs and this 
salt air, my clothes are hardly in a fit 
condition to Fe 

“And they talk of women being vain! 
Why, nobody ever looks respectable 
aboard a yacht, do they, Mr. Rausch?” 

And so that was settled. 

In spite of his apologies, Owen, 
when they started for the Merry 
Widow next day, made a very pre- 
sentable appearance for a monarch in 
citizen’s clothes. But he was not hap- 
py, and as the day wore on he became 
less and less so. Eileen had invited 
Owen because she knew Mr. Rausch 
would not like it, and then was very 
agreeable to Mr. Rausch because she 
knew that Owen would not like it. 

Besides the owner, the party on the 
Merry Widow consisted of Mr. Lam- 
bert, who wore too much jewelry and 








was rather good-looking in a _ stagy 


way; Mrs. Lambert, the chaperon of 
the party, quite appropriate in every 


way as the wife of Mr. Lambert; Miss 
Montesque, called Dolly by the others, a 
stunning young person with bright-red 


hair and a pair of dazzling dark eyes 
that were entirely too dressy for day- 
time, and, finally, young Dickie Elliott, 
a dissipated-looking youth who was a 
gentleman in spite of himself. 

“Where's the rival?” Miss Mon- 
tesque asked Mrs. Lambert when 
luncheon was announced. 

“Anything I can find for you?” in- 
quired Owen, coming up from the rail, 
where he had been nursing his sulks. 

“Oh, here you are. You're to sit 
next to me at lunch. I was afraid 
somebody’d tipped you off and you’d 
bolted. Let's go on down.” 


Mr. Rausch did “open wine.” Eileen, 
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with a quick glance at Owen, protested 
that she really didn’t care for any. 

“After we had it all for you?” in- 
sisted her host, filling her glass. 

“Usually, you know,” put in Miss 
Montesque, “we seem to have most of 
it for Dickie Elliott.” 

Mr. Elliott buried his face in his 
glass as soon as it was filled, to cover 
his embarrassment. 

Throughout the luncheon Miss Mon- 
tesque worked diligently to draw Owen 
out. Owen managed to look politely 
interested, but several times caught 
himself wondering at the peculiar shade 
of red she had chosen for her hair, or 
listening to stray snatches of the con- 
versation that Mr. Rausch and Eileen 
were carrying on at the head of the 
table. 

“We really need you to fill out the 
party,” Mr. Rausch was urging Eileen. 

“I'd love to come, Mr. Rausch, 
but——” 

“Pshaw! You know very well that 
there isn’t any reason on earth why 
you can’t come if you want to. Your 
mother has just said there isn’t. Maybe 
you've got a standing engagement to 
see that the tide changes properly,” he 
suggested sarcastically. 

Owen strained his ears to hear 
Eileen’s answer, but Miss Montesque, 
who had been describing a motor trip 
through Europe, had just reached 
Oberammergau, “where the people lit- 
erally make a holy show of themselves, 
you know,” and he felt called upon to 
laugh appreciatively. 

Mr. Rausch, when Owen next found 
an opportunity to glance up the table, 
was sulking pompously. On deck aft- 
erward he soon sought out Miss Mon- 
tesque, and Owen welcomed the chance 
to get in a few words with Eileen. But 
Mr, Lambert was there before him, and 
not being conversant with the injus- 
tices wrought by theatrical managers 
upon long-suffering actors and = ac- 
tresses, he soon found himself depend- 
ent upon the Dragon for entertainment. 
That lady was in an especially un- 
amiable frame of mind, even for a 
dragon, and merely snapped her jaws 
i monosyllabic answers. 


At last Eileen decided that they must 
be going, and the boat was made ready. 
It seemed to Owen that she never 
would have done with saying good-by 
to everybody. 

“This certainly has been very nice,” 
said Owen, without in the least deceiv- 
ing Mr. Rausch. 

“I’m glad you liked it. We must do 
it again some time, Mr.—er—King.” 
Something in the way he said “Mr.—er 
—King” caused Owen to glance up at 
him sharply. But one cannot gather 
much from a fishy eye that will not 
keep still. 

The boat had almost reached the is- 
land before Eileen, Owen, or the Dra- 
gon spoke. 

“My, but it’s good to get back to our 
own little kingdoms,” sighed Eileen. 
Then, remembering that one of the 
Merry Widow's sailors was rowing 
them: “Still, it was really awfully 
jolly, wasn’t it?” 

“Awfully.” Owen felt that he was 
using the word in its proper sense. 


That evening Owen started to com- 
pose an essay on “Woman.” 

“A woman,” he wrote, “though the 
one poor plant that she cares for day 
by day may be her favorite, is never in- 
sensible to the perfume of a bouquet. 
Even——-” 

And then, unlike many men who 
write essays on “Woman,” he very 
sensibly tore up what he had written. 


CHAPTER VI. 

With the Merry IVidow gone, the 
sister kingdoms of Idle Isle settled 
back into the peace and tranquillity 
they had enjoyed before the invasion 
of the King of Finance. The Dragon, 
for some reason or other, seemed to 
snap her jaws a trifle more fiercely and 
to use a trifle more withering brand of 
fire on her tongue than formerly, but 
so much the better for Idle Isle. Any 
well-regulated kingdom that supports 
dragons or giants should see to it that 
they have the very awfulest and most 
ferocious brands procurable. Suppos- 
ing St. George’s dragon had been mere- 
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ly somebody’s household pet that only 
breathed flames as a parlor trick when 
it wanted cookies; do you think that 
St. George would have so many hotels 
and things named after him to-day? 
Certainly not. And just so with the 
Idle Isle dragon. Had she been a nice, 
agreeable old lady with a passion for 
making afghans and blackberry mush, 
the history of Idle Isle might have been 
fully covered in the pages of an “un- 
available” short story. Have patience 
a few chapters longer and judge for 
yourself, 

There was one thing that Owen did 
not quite understand at the time. The 
day after the luncheon on the yacht, 
Eileen, meeting him on the beach, 
wistfully remarked: “Well, I suppose 
it’s all ended now—we can't play king 
and queen any longer, and our king- 
doms are just tiny little bits of Con- 
necticut, after all.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Owen in alarm. 

“\Why, now that you know all about 
me, it spoils the play.” 

“But I don't know anything about 

ou except that you’re the most——— 

“You heard my name when we were 
introduced to the people on the Merry 
Widow. You couldn’t help but hear 
it. If I'd only thought, we wouldn't 
have gone.” 

“Of course I heard your name. But 
Eileen is a prettier name, and I’m going 
to forget the other. What’s in a name, 
anyway ?” 

She regarded him with injured sur 
prise. 

“You heard my name—heard it for 
the first time yesterday. What is in a 
name, anyway?” she sighed. 

Owen marveled. Here was a lady 
who was grieved one moment because 
she thought he knew who she was, and 
who seemed equally grieved the next 
moment because it turned out that he 
didn’t know who she was. 

“Well, we still have our 
he suggested doubtfully. 

“Yes, your highness, we still have 
our kingdoms,” she gayly assured him. 

The next three weeks were unevent- 
ful ones for Idle Isle. Instead of mak 


demanded 


kingdoms,” 


ing history, the two monarchs content- 
ed themselves with making time pass 
pleasantly. And then, like a bolt out of 
a blue sky, a bent pin in your favorite 
easy-chair, or anything else disagree- 
able and unexpected, came a letter 
from Owen’s remaining uncle. 

Owen, aside from an occasional long 
envelope addressed in his own hand, 
which indicated that some editor did 
not think as highly of the inclosed story 
as did the author, rarely received any 
mail. He had come to look upon the 
daily row over to the mainland more as 
a pleasant way of being with [Eileen 
than anything else. 

“For me?” he said, with some sur- 
prise, as the postmaster handed him a 
letter. He examined the envelope 
critically. ‘It looks something like my 
uncle’s writing,’ he told Eileen, “but he 
doesn’t know where i am. May I look 
and see?” 

After a preliminary glance at the 
signature Owen hastily ran through the 
letter. 

“If your highness would only pay 
your bills in the first place,” Eileen in- 
ferred from his expression, “you 
wouldn't receive letters that make you 


look like that. But come along. Once 
safe in Idle Isle and all the tailors in 
the world can’t bother you. We'll 


make it against the law.” 

“It is from my uncle,” he said, ig- 
noring her banter. He shoved the let- 
ter into his pocket. “All ready? 

She chatted gayly as they walked, 
calling his attention to the birds, the 
clouds, the smell of the sea, the wild 
flowers along the readside, the soft 
greens of the fields, and a score of other 


things that caught her fancy, But 
Owen seemed preoccupied. 
“Who could have told him who I 


was?” he wondered absently when they 
were in the boat 
E rear regar¢ ded him searchingly. 


“You've had bad news. I’m sorry I 
guyed a [ didn’t think.” 

He took his feelings out on the oars. 
They reached the island quickly. 

Alone in his cabin Owen took the let- 
ter from his pocket and started to read 
it more carefully. Before he had gone 
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far he suddenly crumpled it into a 
little ball and hurled it angrily at the 
gasoline range. Then he went after it, 
picked it up, smoothed it out, and be- 
gan at the beginning all over again. 
One can readily understand his feel- 
ings. This time let us read the letter 
with him: 


Dear Owen: When my brother, your 
Uncle Evan, died, I realized that you and I 
were the only two of the o!d name left. 
Feeling that it was partly my fault that we 
had not seen more of each other in the past, 
I determined to make amends and meet you 
more than halfway. Instead of responding, 
however, you saw fit to ignore my advances 
and travel your own road. As you may 
know, 1 am not the one to force myself 
where | am not wanted, and, of easy con- 
science in the knowledge that I, at least, had 
done my duty, I resolv ed to let you “stew in 
your own grease” as your “Grandfather 
Jones used to Say. 

Things have recently come to my ears, 
however, that show me that I must swallow 
my pride and go where I am so obviously 
not wanted. After all, you are my sister’s 
child, and it is for her sake rather than your 
own that I am doing this. 

Quite by accident at my club the other 
day, I learned of your whereabouts, and of 
the actress who, with the woman posing as 
her mother, is endeavoring to ensnare yeu in 
her toils. 

“Rausch!” exclaimed Owen, more as 
if it were an improper word than a 
proper name. 

his time he tore the letter into tiny 


bits. He flung it from him. The little 
pieces of paper separated in the air, 
and, as though mocking him, fluttered 


gently to the floor with all the inno- 
cence of a stage snowfall. 

Owen threw off his outer clothes. He 
had dressed hurriedly that morning, 
and his bathing suit was already on. He 
rushed down the beach, threw himself 
upon the water, and swam out with 
furious overhand stroke. 

Rausch! Rausch! Rausch! Rausch! 
His hands slapped down upon the sur- 
face. The sound maddened him, and 
he pounded the water with renewed 
fury. Rausch! Rausch! Rausch! 
Rausch! 

Childish, you say, for a mighty mon- 
arch to vent his wrath upon an inno- 
cent and unfeeling body of water? He 
had precedent. Xerxes, you may re- 
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member, had three hundred lashes ad- 
ministered to the Hellespont and a set 
of fetters cast into it all because it had 
been a little rough and had broken up 
his fleet. And why “childish”? In 
what better way can a monarch ease 
his anger than by taking it out on wa- 
ter? He hurts neither himself nor any 
one else, and what few dents he may 
make in the surface fill in again almost 
as soon as they are made. 

In a very few minutes, Owen, ex- 
hausted and out of breath, rolled over 
on his back and floated calmly. He 
felt better. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Actress? Of course she was an 
actress, and a mighty good actress, too. 
Owen had seen her several times him- 
self and remembered her perfectly. He 
wondered that he had not placed her 
when he heard her name that day 
aboard the Merry Widow. He 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed aloud, just 
as though he had been a character in 
fiction instead of in history. “That ex- 
plains it. No wonder she felt a bit 
peevish when.she found that her name 
meant nothing to me. Even she must 
have some ‘professional vanity,’ and 
there I stood, a deuce before the queen 
of hearts, confidently assuring her that 
I’d never heard of her before in all 
my life.” 

He resolved to square himself with 
her the very next time he saw her. 
This happened to be early the following 
morning when he rowed to see if she 
were going into the mainland with him 
to get the ice. 

Her manner was more restrained 
than usual. She even seemed rather 
doubtful about accompanying him un- 
til the Dragon snapped out: ‘“Humph! 
It doesn’t take two of you to go after 
ice, does it?” 

“No more than it takes two of us 
to stay on the island,” Eileen cheerful- 
ly assured her, as she climbed into the 
be pat. 

Owen found it more difficult to tell 
her what he wished to tell her now that 
she was there to listen to it. Perhaps 
she did not give him the cues he had 
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been counting upon. She sat in the 
stern, idly trailing her hand in the wa- 
ter, and gazing wistfully away, ‘way 
off at nothing at all. 

“You know,” he stammered, “that is 
—er—when you——’” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, 
withdrawing her hand from the water 
and sitting around facing him. “I for- 
got. It makes it hard to steer when 
I do that, doesn’t it?” 

“The day after we had luncheon on 
the yacht”—he was determined to have 
out with it—‘I told you that I didn’t 
know who you were; that when I heard 
your name it didn’t mean anything to 
me. I wasn’t playing fair when I said 
that, and now I want to ’fess up. Of 
course, I knew who you were all the 
time.” 

Spoken aloud this did not sound at 
all as it did when he had rehearsed it to 
himself. He had a strong feeling that 
he was making a fool of himself, and 
pulled viciously at the oars to hide his 
confusion, Owen was not very much 
of a diplomat as the general run of 
rulers goes. 

Eileen regarded him thoughtfully for 
a few seconds. 

“Then your uncle did tell you, didn’t 
he?” she said, more as a statement than 
as a question. “I wonder who told 
him ?” 

Owen felt that it would be u 
protest. 

“Some one at his club. It must have 
been Rausch.” Then, puzzled: “But 
how on earth did he find out who I 
am? You introduced me as Mr. King, 
you know.” 

“Mother must have told him, For 
some reason or other she does every- 
thing he asks her. But what could be 
his object?) Why on earth should he 
want to——” 

Something in Ovwen’s expression 
caused her to break off with a flush of 
embarrassment. She half turned and 
again began to trail her hand in the 
water. 

“But how would your mother know 
who I was?” he wondered. 

“Why, the day you. rented the cabin 


eless to 





Miss Foster could hardly wait for you 
to get out of sight before she rowed 
over to tell us what a distinguished 
neighbor we were going to have. ‘Such 
a gentlemanly young man—and some 
sort of a literary person, too.” She 
even told us who your uncle was. You 
gave her his name as a reference or 
something, didn’t you? Well, then, 
that accounts for it.” 

“So you have known my name all 
along?” said Owen, very much in- 
jured. “Then what, pray, was your 
idea in “ 

“But really, Owen, it didn’t have the 
slightest significance for me,” she as- 
sured him, with a delicious trace of 
malice in her voice. “You see, I had 
never heard of you before in all my 
life. While my name—well, before 
you so gracefully took all the conceit 
out of me, I was vain enough to think 
that my name——” 

“Honestly, Eileen 

“Honestly, Owen—— You mustn't 
fib, You don’t do it prettily.” 

“But why didn’t you want me to 
know who you were?” he asked, certain 
unpleasant things in his uncle’s letter 
haunting his mind in spite of himself. 

“Well, you see,” she said more seri- 
ously, “from an actress’ standpoint 
most men fall into one or the other of 
two classes. The first class includes 
the nice, gray pillars of conventionality 

men like your uncle, I think—who 











look upon all actresses as the work of 
the devil. lo them the very word 
actress is condemnation in itself. It is 
all very well to be entertained by 
actresses in public theatres set apart for 
that purpose, but to meet them socially! 
Why, your uncle—men of the class he 
represents, I mean—would as soon be 
seen coming out of a saloon.” 

Owen felt loyal resentment at this 
picture of a member of his family, all 
the more because it was so true. 

“Then there is the other type of 
man, the stage-door Johnnie. He holds 
the actress no higher than does your 
nice, gray pillar of conventionality. But 
she affects him differently. He pesters 
her with his attentions and boasts of 
his acquaintance with her.” 
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“Rausch,” muttered Owen, intent 
upon squaring accounts for his family. 
‘To the Johnnie,” continued Eileen, 


. “it’s ‘real devilish’ to know an actress. 


It’s the same something that makes lit- 
tle boys sneak off behind the barn to 
smoke cigarettes. 

“And that, Owen, is why I didn’t 
want you to know who I was. How 
was I to guess what you would be like? 
If, knowing that I was on the stage, 
you had turned out to be either a sad 
gray pillar or a bad gay Johnnie, living 
on the same island with you all summer 
would have been intolerable.” 

Owen had been paying as much at- 
tention to Eileen herself as to what she 
had been saying. The sun showed him 
new lights in her wonderful hair. The 
half-plaintive earnestness of her mood 
lent a new depth to her eyes. Two 
classes of men, had she said? So were 
there two classes of women; Eileen was 
one class, all other women were the 
other class. And this was the woman 
his uncle thought was trying to en- 
snare him in her toils! Would to 
Heaven she would try! She would find 
him more than eager to help her. 

“You—er—your mother does not 
look in the least like you,” which was 
not at all what he had started to say. 

“I—er—I really couldn’t find one 
who did,” she replied, mimicking his 
tone and manner. Then she looked up 
at him and laughed. Owen was puz- 

“*Mother,’ you see, isn’t really my 
mother at all,” she explained. “My par- 
ents both died when I was still in 
school. This is just my professional 
‘mother.’” A little sigh of great relief 
escaped Owen. “You see, a girl all 
alone really has to have some one to 
protect her—a ‘mother’ or a husband, 
and of the two ‘mothers’ are the less 
expensive in the long run and very 
much tidier about the house. This one 
is really a jewel. She used to be a 
teacher at Abbott Academy up in 
\ndover ages ago when my real mother 
went to school there, which almost 
makes her a sort of a very distant re- 
lation, you see. Besides, she sews and 
mends beautifully, and fairly bristles 
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with respectability. Why, even your 
uncle couldn’t—Owen, I want you to 
tell me something honestly. What did 
your uncle say about me in his letter?” 

“Why—er 45 

“If you were perfectly willing to tell 
me I'd know that it didn’t concern me 
in the least. But as long as you won’t 
tell me, I'll know that it’s something I 
have a perfect right to know.” Eileen’s 
maternal grandfather was an Irishman. 

“Why, I’m perfectly willing to tell 
you,” said Owen, with conscious gay- 
ety. “Therefore, I suppose, you won't 
want to know.” 

“For one thing, of course, he put 
you in possession of the awful truth 
that I’m an actress. Do you think it’s 
such a very dreadful thing for a woman 
to be an actress, Owen? No, no,” as he 
was about to protest, “let me finish. 
Supposing it were some one you cared 
for very dearly—a sister, for example 
—would you like to see her on the 
stage ?” 

“If it were some one I cared for 
very dearly,” answered Owen, looking 
deep into her eyes, “some one I simply 
worshiped, I do not think I should like 
to know that thousands of other people, 
for a few dollars each, could purchase 
the right to sit and worship her, too.” 

“Yes,” she went on, ignoring his ex- 
planation, “I am a bold, -bad actress, 
and, I suppose, | am trying to lure on 
your uncle’s precious nephew with my 
wicked wiles. Does he say what my ob- 


[ do not see just what reason 








ject is? 
I could have.” 

Owen could not see, either. He only 
wished that he could furnish some good 
reason. 

Eileen, her chin resting on her hand, 
gazed thoughtfully out over the Sound. 

“It has been very nice here while it 
lasted,”’ she said wistfully. “It seems 
cruel to have to leave it all now, just 
as——” 

“Leave it all now?” repeated Owen, 
with surprise. 

“Why, yes.” There was a tinge of 
sarcasm in her voice. “You didn’t 
suppose i could very well go on stay- 
ing out here after what your uncle has 
said, did you? You see a woman must 
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have some respect for her reputation: 
even « 

“But why should you go? It’s all 
through me that things have turned out 
the way they have. If I hadn’t had an 
uncle who was simple enough to listen 
to a beastly, slandering scandalmonger 
like—like— Why, if either of us is 
going to leave it should be I. Of 
course, it should.” 

“Oh, no. There’s no reason why you 
should go. You’re a man, and al) this 
Eileen. “I’m coming in with you. 

“It makes all the difference in the 
world to me,” he assured her earnestly. 
“Besides, I—I was going to New York 
pretty soon, anyway, and—and—— 
There's no reason why we should both 
have to go away, is there? I'll go to- 
morrow. I really ought to go to-mor- 
row.” 

Eileen smiled at his boyishly honest 
attempt at deception. 

“After all, you are a nice lad, Owen.” 











CHAPTER VIII. 

After one farewell dip in the Sound 
next morning, Owen, of West Idle Isle, 
tossed his wet bathing suit in the cor- 
ner with his sweater and the rest of his 
royal raiment, donned the summer garb 
of a prosperous commoner, and rowed 
around to the bungalow to say good-by. 

“Wait until I get my hair up,” called 
Eileen. ‘I’m coming in with you.” 

“Who, pray,’ she inquired, as he 
helped her into the boat, “did you think 
was going to row the navy back? Or 
perhaps you thought, that with the de- 
parture of your royal highness, the in- 
habitants of this part of the world 
would have no further use for boats.” 

Owen was forced to admit that he 
had not given the matter much delibera- 
tion. 

“I’m leaving my other things in the 
cabin,” he said, nodding toward his suit 
case in the bow. “I'll be traveling in- 
cog, you know, and won't have need 
of them. I didn’t have time to get the 
lobsterman to take ‘em in, but they'll be 
all right, I guess, until I can get a 
chance to send out for ’em.” 


“I'll establish a protectorate over the 
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during your majesty’s ab- 


kingdom 
sence,” promised Eileen. 
For some reason their attempts at 


gayety did not ring true. 

“TI feel as though I were abdicating,” 
said Owen, looking longingly back at 
the little island kingdom. 

“T feel as though I were exiling you.” 

She decided to walk in to the village 
with him. “I need some darning cot- 
ton,” she explained. “Besides, travel in 
foreign countries has a broadening in- 
fluence upon even the most enlightened 
of rulers.” 

She went with him to the station, and 
they walked the platform in silence un- 
til the train came. 

“Well, good-by, Owen.” 

He took the hand she held out to 
him. They gazed into each other's 
eyes for the fraction of a_ second. 
There was something he wanted very 
much to say to her. 

“You"’—he felt a queer little catch- 
ing in his throat—‘‘you'll find some but- 
ter in the cold storage, and—er 
Good-by.” 

“T’ll—we'll—don’t worry about your 
things,” she told him, with a smile, in 
which her eyes did not take part. 

“All aboard! All aboard!" And 
then the engine began to snort and puff: 
Rausch! Rausch! Rausch! Rausch! 
Rausch! Rauschrauschrausch! 





On the train Owen kept telling him 
self what a meddlesome old ass his 
uncle By the time he reached 
New York he was fully convinced that 
it would be a very satisfactory thing to 
tell his uncle what a meddlesome old ass 
his uncle was. He checked his suit 
case at an old-fashioned hotel that he 
knew not far from Washington Square 
and started out upon his mission. 

At his uncle’s house, a couple of 
blocks above, just off the avenue, the 
gray-haired butler said no, that his mas- 
ter was not in. 

“Well, will you tell 
that his nephew 


Was. 


him when he 
comes called ? I f 
ee 

“Oh, sir, then you must be Master 
Owen, sir. If you'll just step in, sir, 
and take a seat I'll try his clubs on the 
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phone. He’d be very sorry not to see 


you, 
” “Humph!” thought Owen. “Even 
talks it over with the servants, it 
seems.” 

As he seated himself in the big, rep- 
covered, winged chair and_ glanced 
about the room into which he had been 
shown, he had a vague feeling of dis- 
appointment at the glass-knobbed, ma- 
hogany writing desk, at the Wingate 
table in the far corner, at the pewter 
candlesticks above the graceful, clean- 
cut fireplace, in fact at everything about 
him. He had rather hoped to find his 
uncle’s house filled with fussy walnut 
furniture of the kind usually found be- 
neath the roofs with which our fathers 
have blackened Mansard’s name in this 
country. It would have made it easier 
for him to tell his uncle what he wanted 
to say to him. 

As it happened, Owen’s uncle was 
not to be found at any of his clubs. 

“It really doesn’t matter,” he assured 
the butler. “I expect to be in town for 
several days. I don’t know just where 
I'll be, but he can always reach me 
through the hotel.” Owen scribbled 
the name upon a card, 

Upon the recommendations of Louis 
XIV, Alexander the Great, Bonny 
Prince Charlie, and other personages 
whom at various times he had been, he 
lunched at the little Italian restaurant 
he had known so well before assuming 
the throne of West Idle Isle. After 
satisfying the waiter’s claim for in- 
demnity he wandered aimlessly over to 
the Sixth Avenue “L” and took a 
downtown train. Before he had really 
told himself where he was going he had 
gotten off, crossed City Hall Park, and 
was entering the building where lived 
a newspaper that, in Owen’s opinion, 
enabled all other journals to find out 
what they had missed from day to day. 

The assistant city editor almost 
wrung his hand off, at the same time 
grouping a mouthful of Bible words so 
as tO express simultaneous surprise, 
velcome, solicitation, and friendship. 

; The city editor, returning from the 
files in the rear of the room, caught 
sight of him. 
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“Hello, Ownie,” he greeted him 
heartily. ‘Where in thunder have you 


been keeping yourself? Sit down and 
tell us all about it.” 

They talked of things of interest to 
newspaper men: Of politics and the 
theatre; of Princeton’s chances against 
Yale; of what Mitch was doing then, 
and of how sad it was about poor old 
Jack Kerrigan. 

“And, oh, by the way,” the city edi- 
tor called to him, as he was leaving, 
“how long are you in town for, and 
where are you stopping? Some of these 
evenings when you have nothing better 
to do I’m apt to have an assignment for 
you to come to dinner with me.” 

Owen gave him the name of his ho- 
tel, and said he would be willing to 
cover that sort of a story any old time, 
even on his day off. 

Late in the afternoon, when Owen 
entered the hotel, the clerk, a French- 
man, deferentially handed him a note. 

“Your uncle called soon after you 
left,” he explained. “He was very sor- 
ry to miss you. We did not know be- 
fore that you are the nephew of 
m’sieur. M’sieur is very well known to 
us.” This Jast with a flattering touch 
of pride. 

Owen hastily tore open the envelope. 

His “affect. uncle” trusted that he 
could arrange to dine informally with 
him at his house that evening. He 
would expect him at seven unless he 
should hear from Owen in the mean- 
time. ‘ 
The clock in the hotel parlor began 
to strike. Owen glanced at the clock 
in the office. Then he looked at his 
watch. The average time was about 
half-past five. 

“If you can give me a single room on 
the avenue side,” he told the clerk, giv- 
ing him his coatroom check for his suit 
case, “I'd like to go up to it now.” 

“Front!” 

As Owen followed the boy he began 
to regret that he had not brought his 
dinner coat. Not that he cared in the 
slightest for clothes merely as clothes, 
but because he had something to say to 
his uncle, and because it is so much 
easier to express indignation, contempt, 
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and kindred sentiments when one is 
properly dressed for it. After six 
o'clock a man in a sack suit, king 
though he be, must hold himself very, 
very high in order to be able to look 
down upon even the lowliest of his sub- 
jects if the latter wear evening clothes. 

However, there was no help for it, 
and Owen, and the barber, and the 
bootblack did the best possible with him 
under the circumstances. 

Promptly at seven he presented him- 
self at his uncle’s house. While they 
are expressing pleasure at seeing each 
other, and going through other formali- 
ties preparatory to sitting down to din- 
ner, let us briefly describe the host. 
Later on, when it is more important 
that we should listen, we may not have 
the opportunity. 

Owen's uncle was, and still is, an el- 
derly gentleman with grave, brown 
eyes and a carefully kept gray mus- 
tache of the sort that does not cause 
anxiety during the soup course. His 
figure showed that he had lived well 
rather than greedily. He had a deferen- 
tial gentleness of manner that came, one 
felt, rather from a subconscious assur- 
ance of superiority than from any feel- 
ing of inferiority. There was some- 
thing about him that immediately pro- 
claimed him one of those New Yorkers 
of a former generation who can tell 
when a bird is cold storage; who know 
that there are other wines than cham- 
pagnes; and who still believe that the 
frock coat is the proper dress for Sun- 
day evenings. As he sat at the head of 
his table with the half light of the can- 
dles—— [ut listen: 

“You are in town for long?” 
asking with polite interest. 

Now, this was just the opening for 
which Owen had been hoping. Since 
the receipt of his uncle’s invitation to 
dine he had been building up his plan 
of campaign upon this very founda- 
tion. ‘You are in town for long?” he 
had had his uncle ask him while he was 
buttoning his collar. “Yes, thanks to 
you,” he had had himself retort as he 
was tying his tie. “Thanks to me? 
What do you mean?” And then, while 
he was putting on his trousers, waist- 
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coat, and coat, Owen had told him just 
what he did mean in no unmistakable 
language. Just to make sure of him- 
self he had gone all over it again while 
he was being shaved, and while the boy 
was blacking his boots he had even 
added a few scathing touches. Now, 
Owen thought that in these rehearsals 
he had taken into consideration, as a 
good general should, every possible 
move on the part of his antagonist. But 
he was wrong. There was one very 
important factor in the enemy’s de- 
fense that he had not taken into ac- 
count: Burgundy. 

It’s odd about Burgundy. Whisky, 
we are told, brings out the savage in 
man and arouses the fight in him. It 
is sometimes called ‘“‘Dutch courage.” 
Champagne arouses the sarcastic wit in 
him; produces the brilliant, rapierlike 
tongue thrusts and parries. But Bur- 
gundy! How can a man bear malice 
when his very finger tips are tingling 
with comfort and prosperity? \Vhen 
the gentle warmth of his blood is sooth- 
ing his senses and urging peace to all 
men ? 

“You are in town for long?” Owen's 
uncle had asked, with polite interest. 

“Why, yes, sir, I think so,” answered 
Owen, setting down his glass of Bur- 
gundy. “I’ve got a couple of ideas for 
stories that I want to try to work up 
and—er—I thought I might as well get 
right at it and see what I can do with 
them,” 

The moment the words were out of 
his mouth Owen would have given a 
king’s ransom to have had them back 
again. but it was not until they were 
sipping their coffee in the library that 
he could bring himself to say what he 
had to say. 

“Your letter, sir—I want you to 
know that it wasn’t that that made me 
come to town,” he blurted out defiantly. 
“It was she herself who made me come. 
She said that if I didn’t go she would 
have to. I know it wasn’t your fault. 
It was that slandering cur Rausch who 
made all this trouble, and if I ever get 
a chance—I—I P 

“Rausch isn’t just our sort, I know,” 
admitted the uncle soothingly. ‘But as 


























your grandfather used to say, Owen, 
what satisfaction is there in fighting 
the chimney sweep? If you do manage 
to best him you only besmudge your- 
self.” 

“But from what I’ve heard of my 
grandfather he was not the sort of man 
to sit idly by and hear a beastly cad like 
Rausch slander as good and pure a girl 
as ever lived,” said Owen hotly. If he 
had been calmer he might have detected 
an expression of approval in his uncle’s 
somber eyes. 

“IT know she must have been all that 
to you, Owen. Otherwise she could 
not have appealed to you. You are a 
gentleman. And that is no credit to 
you, mind you. You could not very 
well be anything else.” 

“*Tisn’t I alone. Everybody who 
knows her must worship her—even 
Rausch in his slimy, scummy way. 
That’s why he made all this trouble. 
Why, the man doesn’t live who is good 
enough for her to wipe her boots on. 
It makes my blood boil. You think 
that just because a woman’s on the 
stage she—she . 

“I own that I may be a bit old-fash- 
ioned in some of my ideas,” admitted 
the elder man. He got up from his 
chair and began to pace slowly up and 
down in front of the fireplace. “I fear 
I have done this young lady a grave in- 
justice. A gentleman should protect a 
woman’s name under any circum- 
stances. I have not done so. It was to 
you that I repeated certain malicious 
gossip concerning an estimable young 
lady. Therefore it is to you, Owen”— 
he faced his nephew and spoke with 
great deliberation—‘that I apologize. I 
ask your pardon, sir. If my words fail 
to express well the regret I feel, it is 
because I have never before had occa- 
sion to make an apology.” 

Owen felt that he should make some 
acknowledgment, but couldn't think ex- 
actly what to say. This was just as 
well, perhaps, as he felt a queer some- 
thing in his throat that would have 
made saying anything uncertain. He 
struck a match and held it to his cigar. 
The match went out, but that did not 
matter, as his cigar was already lit. 
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“You must think me a very meddle- 
some old codger,’” resumed the uncle, 
with attempted lightness. “I suppose I 
am meddlesome. But, as I said in my 
letter, after your Uncle Evan died, I 
suddenly realized that you and I were 
the only two of the old family left. I 
rather hoped that you would marry 
some nice girl in your own set—or 
what should and easily could be your 
set. I have some money, more than 
enough for the needs of a lonely old 
bachelor, and—yes, yes!”—Owen was 
about to say something—‘“I know that 
that would not make the slightest differ- 
ence to you. If I’d thought for one mo- 
ment that it would have, I’d have seen 
to it that it didn’t. But I think I’ve 
said about enough for one night.” He 
came over and placed a hand on Owen’s 
shoulder. ‘Drop in and dine with me 
whenever you can. And let me know 
how you are getting along. Wait, I'll 
give you my phone number.” He wrote 
it on the back of a card. “It isn’t in 
the book. And remember, you'll al- 
ways find a room ready for you here 
whenever you want it. Good night, 
lad.” 

Out on the sidewalk Owen tried to 
sum up the evening's results. “He had 
said what he had meant to, but not in 
quite the way he had meant to. He 
felt that he had not made his uncle un- 
derstand, and his uncle had turned out 
to be the sort of an uncle he would like 
to have had understand. Oh, well! 

He glanced at his watch. Too early 
for bed, so he went to a roof garden, 
where the show was not objectionably 
distracting. When it was over, as he 
was drifting out with the crowd, some 
one slapped him heartily between the 
shoulders. 

“For Heaven's sake, Ownie!” a 
round-faced, genial-looking man greet- 
ed him. ‘Where did you drop from?” 
A youth with him seemed to know 
Owen, too. “Come, have a bite of sup- 
per with us.” And they took him along 
between them. 

“If I could only remember their 
names,” thought Owen, as they were 
whirling along in a taxi, “I know I 
would know their faces.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


To Owen the Café Romany was a 
place of bad salad oil and Hungarian 
music, patronized by inhabitants of 
New York’s cozy-corner belt and sight- 
seers from out of town who wanted to 
do something devilish. ‘“Let’s be Bo- 
hemian,” they would decide, much as 
they might say: “Let’s be funny,” 
“Let’s be surprised,” or “Let's be in- 
spired.” It was their custom to laugh 
uproariously at their own jests, flip 
bread balls at each other, ask the waiter 
to have the orchestra play “Santa Lu- 
cia” or “Funiculi-Funicula,” and talk 
loudly about some pee-anist—accent on 
first syllable—for the benefit of the peo- 
ple at the next table who, like as not, 
were doing just the same sort of things 
themselves. If any party were fortu- 
nate enough to possess a gifted cut-up 
who could change the claret stains on 
the tablecloth into funny faces with a 
lead pencil, why, so much the more Bo- 
hemian, of course. 

Owen and his friends found places 
upstairs at one of the small tables 
against the wall. In ordering, each po- 
litely decided upon what he thought 
the others would like. 

“And now the drinks,” suggested 
Owen’s round-faced host. “Some of 
these Hungarian wines aren't half bad.” 

Owen, remembering that he had had 
Burgundy at dinner, suggested a tangl 
named red -wine, which, however, had 
nothing in common with Burgundy ex- 
cept its color. Merely because they 
were both red wines he thought they 
should “go well together.” And yet it 
was this same monarch who once 
laughed at a certain queen for arrang- 
ing her bookshelf with Darwin’s “Ori- 
gin of Species” next to “Alice in Won- 
derland,” because, being exactly the 
same shade of green, they “went to- 
gether perfectly.” But enough of red 
wines and green books. 

While his host’s friend was describ- 
ing the perfectly ridiculous thing that 
happened in the Jersey City station on 
his trip in, Owen began to look about 
him, 

At the next table a dilapidated man 


with long, black hair, a long, black tie, 
and long, black finger nails was enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of two clean-cut- 
looking lads of college age who had 
had too much to drink. Owen was fa- 
miliar with the long, black type. He 
had run across them on Park Row. 
They write for money—when they can 
think of any one to whom to write for 
it. 

“Yes,” this particular one of the 
long, black type was telling his hosts, 
“he is the genius of the rising genera- 
tion. His poetry is like a fresh salt 
breeze sweeping through the stuffy at- 
mosphere of convention.” 

“Fresh salt breeze!’ sneered Owen 
inwardly, What did any one in this 
tawdry place know of fresh salt 
breezes? Ilis eye wandered to a large 
table where a party of eight were all 
laughing and talking at once. One of 
them, a man, pasty from prosperity, 
was taking his leave. He looked to be 
a man who had everything that money 
can buy and nothing that money can- 
not buy. A slender, willowy girl, beau- 
tiful in an artificial way, gazed soul- 
fully up into his eyes—or was it at the 
diamonds and sapphires on his white, 
soft hands? 

“We'll see you again soon?” she 
asked in clinging tones. 

Owen gave an inward snort of dis- 


gust, and turned his attention to the 


supper which the waiter was setting be- 
tore him. Ile drank deeply of the 
Hungarian wine that was the color of 


Burgundy. The stifling atmosphere of 
the place made him hunger for the crisp 
sea air of the island. The wild, weird 
minors of the gypsy orchestra made 
him long for the music of waves lap- 
ping upon the beach and the wind 
whistling through the trees. He 
blinked at the glaring electric lights in 
their art nouveau fixtures and thought 
of the soft mellow moon shining down 
upon him through the chinks in his pal- 
ace roof as he lay on his royal couch. 
He emptied his glass. 

“Don’t look now,” his host told him, 
“but when you get a chance see if you 
know the people back of you to your 
left. Either they know you or else 
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your tie has slipped up over your collar 
or something. They’ve been glancing 
over here ever since they sat down.” 

After a few moments Owen turned 
as though searching for the waiter. He 
did know the people back of him to his 
left. Mrs. Lambert beamed and 
waved, Mr. Elliott smiled and nodded, 
Mr. Rausch merely nodded, Miss Mon- 
tesque raised her glass. 

“Long live the Mr. King!” she gayly 
called across to him. 

Owen flushed. Then, realizing that 
some acknowledgment was necessary, 
raised his own glass and gravely bowed. 

He was not very much surprised at 
seeing them all there. He felt that they 
were thoroughly in keeping with the 
place; that they could not have chosen 
more appropriate surroundings. 

While he was explaining who they 
were to his host he heard them burst 
into laughter. They were laughing at 
him, no doubt. “Long live the Mr. 
King!” Very funny, indeed, he told 
himself bitterly. He gulped down the 
remainder of his wine. 

“This place certainly has a unique 
atmosphere,” observed one of Owen’s 
companions. 

Unique atmosphere! Would that 
gypsy orchestra never stop its infernal 
squeaking and whining? Would those 
people never cease their eternal buzz- 
ing and clatter? If either was suffi- 
cient to drown out the other there might 
have been some excuse for it. Owen 
felt that he could not stand it a mo- 
ment longer. Seized by a sudden im- 
pulse, he whipped out his watch and 
glanced at it. 

“I must be going,” he said abruptly. 
“T had no idea it was so late. Waiter; 
my hat.” To his host: ‘Thanks for 
the good evening.” To both of them: 
“It's certainly been bully to have seen 
you fellows again.” : 

Neither of them expressed surprise 
at his sudden departure. Perhaps they 
thought that he had had too much to 
drink. ‘Well, and what if they do?” 
thought Owen. “Perhaps they are 
right.” He did not look toward Rausch 
and his party as he hurried out. 

On his way over to the Third Ave- 
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nue elevated he passed a peanut stand. 
The roaster was hissing steam. ‘Cease 
—stay—city—stop,” it seemed to say to 
him. He paused as though in doubt. 

“Peanuts? Fresh roasted peanuts?” 
suggested the vender hopefully. 

But now the steam was singing a 
song of “‘sea—salt—sand—Sound,” and 
Owen hurried on. 

A train was just leaving the elevated 
station as he mounted the stairs. “Oh, 
well,” he reasoned, “if I don’t make the 
depot in time it will mean that it is bet- 
ter that I should not go. If I do make 
it, well and good.” lor Owen, like 
those other great monarchs, Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Aygul, of Allegoria, was 
something of a fatalist. 

He did make it, and with four min- 
utes to spare by the big clock in the 
Grand Central waiting room. He could 
still get a train to Stamford. 

“Single or return?” asked the man 
at the ticket window. 

“That all depends—I can’t tell until 
I get there,” Owen murmured absently. 
Something in the ticket agent’s expres- 
sion brought him to himself. “Why— 
er—single. That is—er—yes, of 
course, just one way. I beg your par- 
don,” 

And so, just as Cesar had burned 
his bridges behind him in his day, 
Owen, of West Idle Isle, adapting him- 
self to modern conditions, purchased a 
single-trip ticket. 

Chere were times during the journey 
up when he had his doubts as to the 
wisdom of the course he was pursuing. 
What explanation could he give Eileen 
of this sudden return to his kingdom? 
As for that matter, what explanation 
could he give to himself? By the time 
the train reached Stamford he had al- 
most decided to go to a hotel for the 
rest of the night, and return to New 
York early in the morning. But the 
shops were all closed and he hated to 
sleep without pajamas in a hotel where 
he didn’t know the sheets. So, bravely 
facing Soroton, he started out on his 
long, six-mile trudge. 

Once out of Stamford and swinging 
along the white, moonlit road, the crisp 
salt breeze swept his troubles from him. 
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King Owen was himself again. And, 
as was his nature, being himself, he 
became many other men. First he was 
Cresus. The millions of glittering 
gold pieces in the star-studded sky 
above him all were his, as far as the 
eye could reach. When, finally, Croesus 
became tired, it was Alexander the 
Great who took up the march with 
fresh vigor, and carried it for many 
parasangs along the Boston post road, 
into the lane that led to the shore. The 
nodding corn in the field on his left was 
the Persian hordes, bending and pros- 
trating themselves before their con- 
queror. Roxana, fairest of all the vir- 
gins of Asia, would be awaiting him at 
the end of his march. 

Afraid of footpads in that lonely 
lane? Lonely lane? Do you suppose 
for a moment that paltry footpads 
would venture to oppose the myriad 
hosts riding behind him, their breast- 
plates and lances shining in the moon- 
light ? 

Onward he went, on his triumphal 
way, along the shore lane, through Per- 
sia, through Egypt, through India, un- 
til he came into view of the Connecticut 
Sound. And there, at the edge of the 
sandy beach—or was it at Babylon 
some twenty-two hundred years be- 
fore?>—Alexander the Great passed 
peacefully away. But no matter. Lief 
Ericsson and his hardy Norsemen, 
charged by King Olaf to proclaim 
Christianity in Greenland, strode bold- 
ly down the rickety dock to man their 
ship. They stopped and anxiously 
searched the water on all sides. Their 
valiant leader even went so far as to 
lie down on his belly and peer in under 
the dock. 

“Hang it all!” It was Owen who ex- 
claimed this, for Lief Ericsson and his 
men, as soon as they had made sure 
that there was no ship at hand, had 
silently withdrawn. “I might have re- 
membered that the boat would be out 
at the island. Fool!” 

Owen took out his pipe and man- 
aged to scrape together enough tobacco 
from his coat peckets to fill it. Then 
he found that he had no matches. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed philosophical- 
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ly, “if there were no hills in this life 
there would be no valleys, I suppose.” 
Whether it was want of a boat or want 
of a match that inspired this sage ob- 
servation, he did not ask himself. 

He sat down on the edge of the dock 
and tried to consider calmly the prob- 
lem that confronted him. The nearest 
hotel—pajamas or no pajamas—was in 
Stamford, six miles back. And there 
lay his kingdom—he could see the dark 
splotch out over the water—less than a 
mile away. 

He strolled down to the beach and 
began to pace the water’s edge. The 
cool, wet sand was refreshing to his 
feet. 

Less than a mile away? He stopped 
short and gazed out at the island. He 
had often swam more than twice that 
distance just for the sport of it. He 
slipped off his coat and tie, and flung 
them on the beach. Why hadn’t he 
thouglit of it before? Moreover, the 
tide was low, and he could wade out 
fifty yards of the way at least. He 
stripped off the rest of his clothes and 
threw them together in a heap under 
the dock. He would row over and get 
them early in the morning. 

“Still,” he thought, when he had 
waded out until the water was up to his 
knees, “it might be safer to take my 
watch and things along just in case 
some one should happen by.” 

He splashed back to the dock, and 
went through his pockets, turning them 
inside out in his haste. He placed his 
watch and what money he had in the 
centre of his handkerchief, and made a 
compact little bundle of them. Then a 
new problem confronted him. How 
was he to carry this without getting it 
wet on the swim out? Invention, as 
usual, was born of necessity. 

He knotted the ends of the handker- 
chief securely to one of his garters, and, 
carefully adjusting the elastic to the 
proper length, fastened it around his 
head so that his treasure pressed re- 
assuringly against his brow. This done, 
he splashed triumphantly out into the 
water. 





Mugs, the Irish terrier comprising 
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the royal kennels of East Idle Isle, was 
a good watchdog. Since his disgrace, 
earlier in this history, he had slept with 
one eye open, alert td seize the first op- 
portunity for winning his way back 
into royal favor. Imagine his elation, 
when, after innumerable long nights of 
patient watching, his vigil was finally 
rewarded by the sight of a man’s head, 
far out upon the water, bobbing weird- 
ly up and down in the moonlight. 

He tore down to the water's edge, 
and barked, and barked, and barked, 
out of sheer delight at his splendid dis- 
covery. As soon as his first joy had 
subsided he recollected his duties as a 
watchdog, and barked, and barked, 
and barked with defiance. 

Owen, plugging away at an even 
breast stroke so as to keep the impro- 
vise:l treasure bag on his forehead dry, 
whistled in the hope that the dog would 
recognize him and cease his noise. 

Mugs did recognize him, and hos- 
pitably barked him welcome. Suddenly 
he whisked about, rushed up the beach, 
and disappeared through the brush. 

Owen heaved a sigh of relief. He 
made a final spurt, hoping to reach 
shore before Mugs should resume his 
barking. Soon he was able to touch 
bottom. He had not waded in far, 
however, before the dog came yelping 
and cavorting down the beach again. 
Owen made a frantic rush for land. 
rhe water was now only a little above 
his knees; a few yards farther and he 

ild have reached his goal, when—— 

Splash! 

With shocking suddenness he sat 
down so that only his head and shoul- 
ders remained above the surface. 

Two white clingy figures, the taller, 
more angular one slightly in advance, 
appeared from out of the black, scrub- 
oak jungle. 

“Who is there? What do you want?” 
demanded a hard, cold voice, that un- 
der the circumstances would certainly 
have been awesome to one unfamiliar 
with it. 

Owen should have answered at once, 
of course, but just at that moment he 
was absently musing upon the curious 


fact that, of two women, identically 
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robed and with features indiscernible, 
it is possible for one to look very be- 
witching while the other looks very 
much like a witch. 

“Who is there? 
cold voice. 

“h ne 
Owen.” 

“Owen!” 
this time. 
have you done to your head? 
hurt !” 

He gladly would have been for the 
sake of hearing her say so. 

“I’m not hurt. That’s my watch,” 
he called over, feeling of his forehead. 
“It—I swam over and Please go 
away! I'll explain everything in the 
morning.” 


bed 


repeated the hard, 


called back. “’Tis I— 

It was a soft, warm voice 
“What on earth—— What 
You are 





“But you mustn't stay out there, 
Owen. You'll catch your death of 
cold. Oh, dear! Please come in.” 


“But I can’t. My clothes—I want to 
come in. Picase go away!” 

He thought he heard a faint “Oh!” 
The two white figures hastily shrank 
back into the trees. When he felt sure 
it was safe he straightened up and 
dashed to his eabin. There, slinging a 
blanket about him, he flopped down on 
his cot and slept. 


CHAPTER. i. 

When Owen awoke, the sun 
streaming in through the chinks in the 
He had a dull pain above 
which he blamed Hun- 
He raised his hand to 
his aching brow, and——— Good heav- 
ens! No wonder his head ached. With 
a mumbled apology to Hungarian red 
wine, he removed the garter from his 
head, and untied the tightly knotted 
bundle that had been pressing against 
his forehead, He held his watch to his 
ear. It had stopped. He opened it. It 
had stopped at one-seventeen. 

He must explain things to Eileen at 
once. But his clothes—he had meant to 
get them first thing in the morning. 
Oh, well, he could put on these old 
flannel trousers. In the meantime—a 
dip. He pulled on his bathing suit and 
ran down into the water. 


was 


cabin room. 
his for 
garian red wine. 


ey Cs, 
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As he was coming out, dripping and 
refreshed, he saw a man coming down 
toward him from the path that led to 
the well. There was something strange- 
ly familiar about the man. He looked 
very much like—but it couldn't be. 
How could it be? he asked himself. His 
imagination was playing him tricks. He 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. With 
a slight start he pulled himself together, 
and, resigned to any prank that fate 
might still have in store for him, ad- 
vanced to meet—his uncle. 


In the light of recent historical re- 
search the unexpected appearance ot 
Owen's uncle can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained as follows: 

When Owen piled his clothes to- 
gether on the beach beneath the dock it 
was low water. The rising tide, upon 
reaching them, gently untangled them, 
and sloshed them about to various parts 
of the beach. 

Early in the morning an old veteran 
from the soldiers’ home near Soroton, 
who had wandered down to the shore to 
pass some of the time that had not 
already passed him, caught sight of the 
coat and hobbled over to investigate. 
The pockets were empty—not even a 
handkerchief. Then he spied the trou- 
sers and a bedraggled shirt farther up 
in the shadow of the dock. The but- 
tonhole of the shirtband was torn out, 
as though it had been ripped off very 
hurriedly. 

“Humph!” Trembling with excite- 
ment, the old fellow picked up the trou- 
sers and gingerly held them at arm's 
length. 

The pockets had been turned inside 
out! 

Not in twenty years had the old man 
covered ground as he covered it over 
the lane that led to the village. He 
hippity-hopped along with a disregard 
for lameness—Pickett’s Charge—and 
rheumatism — the Wilderness — that 
would have jeopardized his pension had 
there been any one to see him. He 
sought out the village constable. 

Several local Sherlock Holmeses 
knew from the way the constable 
stroked his chin that the old soldier 


must be the bearer of great tidings, and 
crowded around him. They all accom- 
panied him back to the scene of mys- 
tery. : 

“There!” He pointed triumphantly 
to the garments scattered along the 
beach, : 

“Um-m! Still damp,” muttered the 
constable sagely, as he picked up the 
trousers. “You say them pockets was 
inside out that way when you found 
em?” 

“Yes, an’ not only that, but look at 
this here shirt. See, the buttonhole’s 
all tore out like somebody ripped it off.” 

“Um-m! You can see from the way 
this watch pocket is wore that he 
must’ve carried a watch, all right,” rea- 
soned the constable. “But it ain’t here 
now—that’s plain enough.” 

“Have you looked in the inside coat 
pocket to see if there’s any name?” sug- 
gested the camera-and-bicycles-supplies 
man, who sometimes picked up an odd 
dollar or two by sending Soroton news 
items to a news bureau. “If it’s a 
made-to-order suit it ought to have his 
name in it.” 

Investigation showed that it did have 
his name in it. 

“Why, that’s that queer young feller 
from New York that’s stoppin’ out to 
the island. Probably went swimmin’ 
an’ left his clothes too near the water 
or somethin’, an’ they got washed in.” 


“But them pockets? An’ that torn 
buttonhole ?” objected the old veteran, 
jealous of the importance of his great 
discovery. ‘An’ how about his watch 


an’ all his valuables bein’ gone?” 

“Besides, he left here last Thursday,” 
put in the camera-and-bicycle-supplies 
man. “I saw him get on the train. That 
yeller-haired young lady out there was 
in to sce him off. And Jack Higgins 
toll me that he’d had his address 
changed at the post office. It’s my pri- 
vate opinion that he’s met with foul 
play.” 

“He might have come back,” persist- 
ed the constable. “I shouldn’t wonder 
but he’s out there at the island right 
now, huntin’ high an’ low for his 
clothes.” 

“Nope. He left for good last Thurs- 
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day, all right,” put in the lobsterman, 
who had joined the group. “I was out 
to the island only yesterday mornin’ 
with some lobsters for the ladies that 
have the bungalow. He wasn’t there 
then, an’ they told me he wasn’t comin’ 
back at all.” 

“Then how could he have met with 
foul play here when he was away off 
somewheres else?” asked the constable 
very reasonably. “The only thing I can 
see to do is to take charge of these 
clothes here an’ wait an’ see what turns 
up. It’s best to go slow in a thing like 
this.” 

Thus developed a great mystery. 

The camera-and-bicycle-supplies man 
at once became a journalist bristling 
with importance. As soon as he had 
verified at the railroad station the lob- 
sterman’s statement that Owen had not 
returned by train to Soroton, he tele- 
graphed a laboriously composed two- 
hundred-word story to the news bureau 
of which he was local correspondent. 
In between his introductory assertion 
that “this town is all agog” and his con- 
cluding assurance that ‘the local police 
are now investigating,” he told of the 
finding of the clothes upon the beach, 
the unmistakable evidences of robbery 
and foul play, the name in the coat, and 
when the young man was last seen 
alive. 

The news bureau’s version of the 
affair, boiled down to fifty words, 
reached the paper for which Owen had 
formerly worked shortly before eleven 
that morning. 

“Say, Don, here’s a flimsy from the 
Amalgamated,” said the telegraph ed- 
itor, passing it over to the city desk. 
“Isn't that that young fellow you had 
down here?” 

“IImph! That's odd. He was in 
here only yesterday morning.” To an 
office boy at the other end of the room: 
“Oh, Jimmy! Call up Costigan at po- 
lice headquarters.” 

The city editor read the Amalgamat- 
ed flimsy to Costigan over the phone, 
gave him Owen’s hotel address, and 
told him to find out what he could 
about it. 

Costigan hurried to the hotel. Yes, 
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he was informed by the clerk, m’sieur 
was stopping there, but—after investi- 
gation by a bell boy—no, he was not in 
just then; in fact, he had not slept in 
his room at all. No, they did not know 
where Mr. Costigan could find him 
now, unless But wait—he had an 
uncle with whom he had dined the 
evening before. They would write 
down the name and address of this 
uncle for him. Very likely m’sieur had 
spent the night with his uncle. 

Owen’s uncle, fortunately for this 
history, was in, and received Mr. Cos- 
tigan with civility. But when he learned 
that his caller was “‘a representative of 
the press” he expressed doubts as to his 
ability to be of any service to him, for 
this old New Yorker was one of those 
old-fashioned men who consider that 
there are only three occasions when a 
gentleman’s name can appear with pro- 
priety in the public prints—birth, mar- 
riage, and death. 

“It’s about your nephew we want to 
see you,” Costigan explained. 

Owen’s uncle gave a start. The 
worst had happened. The newspapers 
had learned of the awful scandal which 
had threatened the family name. 

“Then my nephew will have to speak 
for himself,” he said coldly. “If he has 
in any way conducted himself so as to 
merit publicity, which I should be very 
sorry to believe, he alone can speak 
with authority.” 

Costigan eyed him sharply. 

“Then you haven't seen him since he 
took dinner with you last evening? 
That’s all I wanted to know. We've 
just had a dispatch from a little place 
up on the Sound called Soroton that 
some clothes with his name in ’em were 
washed ashore, and 6 

“What! What’s this? Is he 
Tell me the worst, man. Is he 

“Probably nothing in it at all, sir. 
All we know is ” And Costigan, 
with tactful kindness, “now that the old 
codger had come down off his high 
horse,” told him what little they did 
know about it. “‘We thought that if by 
any chance he did go up that way last 
night he might have mentioned it to 
you at dinner. Sorry to have troubled 
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you, sir. I honestly don’t think there’s 
the slightest cause for worry. As soon 
as we find out anything definite we'll 
let you know. Good day, sir.” 

“Perkins!” Owen’s uncle called to 
his man as soon as Costigan was out of 
the house. “A hansom, At once.” 

“Yessir.” 

“Perkins Never mind! The 
elevated’s quicker.” He seized a hat 
and stick in the hall. “I’m going away. 
Expect me back any time.” And, leav- 
ing Perkins’ mouth and the front door 
both open, he hastened down the steps. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. “What a 
fool I’ve been! Fool? I’m a mur- 
derer! Murderer!” 

For Owen, his uncle very naturally 
concluded, rather than bring disgrace 
upon the family name, as his uncle had 
persuaded him he would, had given up 
Eileen. And, having given her up, he 
found life no longer worth living. He 
had gone back to Soroton directly after 
their talk of the night before, that he 
might end everything near her who, to 
him, had been everything. And for this 
he alone—miserable old man!—was to 
blame; as much to blame as though he 
had struck the boy down with his own 
hand. 

The people on the elevated, the peo- 
ple in the depot, the people on the train 
—would they be going about their busi- 
ness so calmly did they know there was 





a murderer among them? Ugh! 

At Soroton he inquired his way to 
the island, and after some trouble 
found a native who had a boat and 
would row him out. 

“Did y’ hear about their findin’ that 


young man’s clothes on the beach this 
mornin’? Somethin’ queer about that, 
all right.” 

“Yes,” rather curtly. He was suffer- 
ing from suspense, yet dared not end 
it. Better to fear the worst than know 
the worst. 

“Friend of his, maybe?” 

“No.” He felt that he had been any- 
thing but a friend to Owen. 

The native gave it up and rowed in 
silence until they were nearing the is- 
land. 


“Here’s yer island; where d’ye want 
to land?” he then asked. 

Owen’s uncle saw a girl down near 
the water’s edge. He could not see her 
face, for she was bending over as 
though digging something in the sand, 
but her hair shone golden in the sun- 
light, and he had no doubts as to who 
she was. 

“Over there,” he said, nodding to- 
ward the figure on the beach. 

Hearing the sound of oars, the girl 
looked up. Then, satisfied that the boat 
contained nothing of interest to her, 
she resumed her digging. Even when 
he landed within less than fifty feet of 
her she paid no more attention to him 
than if slightly embarrassed elderly 
gentlemen came in with every tide. 

“Wait,” he told the boatman, much 
as he would have spoken to a hansom 
driver. 

He cleared his throat to attract her 
attention. Something in the question- 
ing way in which she glanced up at him 
made him keenly feel the desirability 
of a formal introduction, 

“T beg yout pardon, but I—Owen 
—Owen ty 

“Lives in the cabin on the other side 
of the island.” 

“But—er—have they 

“You'll find him in his cabin, I think. 
He swam over from the mainland late 
last night, and he’s probably still sleep- 
ing.” 

“Sleeping ? 
safe!” 

“Safe as far as I know,” said Eileen, 
with a malicious trace of accent on the 
wp” 

“But his clothes? Those reports of 
suicide ?” 

“Suicide!” Ejileen’s eyes opened 
wide in an expression of mingled ter- 
ror and pleading. ‘“What—what do 
you mean?” 

He explained. She gave a little sigh 
of relief, and, in her turn, explained. 
She took him to the bungalow, where 
they found “mother,” and the three 
went over the story together, fitting in 
the pieces where they belonged. It 
seemed amusing, now that they under- 
stood. And as one thing led to an- 
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other, they began to understand other 
things, and those things, too, seemed 
amusing. The hiss of the Dragon grad- 
ually softened until it sounded for all 
the world like one of the noise units in 
the buzz of an afternoon tea, There is 
no telling how long it all might have 
lasted had not the guest’s eye chanced 
upon the alarm clock on the shelf over 
the wash stand. 

“Gracious! Can that be right? I 
had lost all track of the time. I had 
forgotten all about poor Owen. Not 
that there’s any reason for my seeing 
him, now that I know I can, but after 
coming all this distance, I think I really 
ought. Pray accept my thanks.” Then, 
looking squarely into Eileen’s eyes: “I 
owe you a very, very great apology for 
—" He faltered slightly and con- 
tinued impersonally to them both: “For 
having trespassed so upon your hos- 
pitality.” 

Eileen unaffectedly offered him her 
hand. He bent low over it. 


As Owen came slowly out of the wa- 
ter, this explanation of his uncle’s pres- 
ence on the island flashed through his 
mind: “He probably called up the ho- 
tel, and, finding that | had not been 
there, reasoned that I must have gone 
back to Eileen; that I could no longer 
keep away from her; that I was once 
more in her clutches. He has been out 
here to plead with her.” Owen's heart 
sank at the thought. \ splendid chance 
he had of ever working his way into 
poor Eileen’s clutches now, he told 
himself, 

rhe enthusiasm of their meeting was 
all on the part of the uncle who stood 
awaiting him on the beach, 

“My boy!” he cried joyfully. “I had 
given you up for lost.” 

“IT knew it,” groaned Owen inward- 
ly. Aloud he said: “You need not 
have worried, sir. Small chance of my 
ever getting lost now—thanks to you.” 
“Il know exactly what you mean,” re- 
plied the uncle, who did not know at 
all. “I have been poking my nose into 
your affairs so much that—Owen, tell 
me something honestly: Are you en- 
gaged to be married?” . 
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“T am not.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that she 
has rejected you?” There was as much 
of injured family pride as of surprise 
in his tone. 

“Incredible as it may seem,” replied 
Owen sarcastically, “it so happens that 
I have not as yet asked any lady to do 
me the honor of marrying me.” 

The older man regarded his nephew 
with amazement. 

“Do you mean to tell me, sir, that 
you've spent the whole summer out 
here on this island and—Owen, you're 
an ass!” 

With which. he turned on his heel, 
leaving Owen speechless with astonish- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Owen, after his uncle’s visit, did not 
go over to make explanations to Eileen 
for his very informal return on the 
night before. He felt that his uncle 
had made a fool of him. As soon as he 
thought he could safely do so without 
detection from the bungalow, he slunk 
around the edge of the island to his 
boat, and rowed over to the mainland 
to get his clothes. 

“Idiot!” he muttered disgustedly 
when he viewed the place he had left 
them. “I might have remembered that 
it was low tide. Water’s been up and 
washed ‘em away, of course. Lucky | 
thought to take my watch and stuff.” 

Having nothing better to do, and 
wishing not to return to the island be- 
fore dark, he decided to walk on into 
the village to see if, by the barest 
chance, some of the early clammers 
had come across his things before the 
change of tide. . 

He soon learned more than he cared 
to about his clothes. Although con- 
gratulated right and left upon his fortu- 
nate escape from the various horrible 
fates that had been decided upon for 
him, he felt that deep down in their 
hearts the villagers rather resented his 
commonplace return; he had robbed 
them of a rare mystery. 

An exception was the village consta- 
ble, who was only too glad to turn over 
the clothes and the responsibility that 
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went with them to their rightful owner. 
That hawk-eyed, fox-brained, pussy- 
footed stalker of crime fairly gloated 
over his vindication. He’d told them 
know-it-alls right from the start that 
they’d better not fly off the handle at 
conclusions; he’d had experience, he 
had; he knew. 

Owen felt bound to confess that, 
while his uncle had undoubtedly made 
a fool of him, he himself had certainly 
rendered valuable assistance. 

He managed to reach the island again 
without attracting attention. “She's 
probably no more anxious to see me,” 
he thought, with bitterness, “than I am 
to have her see me.” 

Most of the next day he spent far out 
on the water, fishing. But early on the 
morning of the third day he met Eileen 
face to face at the well. He was as 
much embarrassed as he had been at 
their first meeting in the same place, 
but for different reasons. 

“Hello, Owen,” she said, as though 
nothing had happened. 
you been keeping yourself? I’ve, been 
dying to see you. I have simply oceans 
of things to tell you.” 

Owen mumbled something 
“busy” and “fishing.” 

“T met your uncle.” She seemed to 
enjoy Owen's discomfiture. “He 
dropped in to see us that day—that day 
that all those terribly dreadful things 
didn’t happen to you.” 


about 


“Well, and what did he say?” he 
asked defiantly. 
Eileen was leaning upon the well 


cover with folded arms, smiling rogu- 
ishly. 

“Your uncle is an old dear. 
that I had pretty hair.” 

“Yes, yes, but what else?” His im- 
patience was complimentary. It im- 
plied that the quality of her hair was 
generally acknowledged. She took 
pity on him. 

“It’s the strangest thing, Owen—just 
like a novel. It turned out that Miss 


He said 


Briggs—that’s ‘mother,’ you know—re- 
membered your uncle perfectly. He 
was a schoolboy at Andover when she 
taught at 


Abbott—that’s the girls’ 


“Where have 


school there. And he used to know my 
real mother when she went there. They 
used to go walking together on ‘the old 
railroad,’ wherever that was. It wasn’t 
allowed, and one day Miss Briggs 
caught them. You should have seen 
your uncle when Miss Briggs reminded 
him of it—he was just like a big over- 
grown boy who has been caught doing 
something he shouldn't. He said he'd 
often wondered what had become of 
my mother, and that my eyes were ex- 
actly the color of hers, and, oh, lots of 
nice things. He wished that he’d only 
known who I was before; it would 
have—Owen, I do wish you could have 
been there; he was so funny and em- 
barrassed about it all. He explained 
that he had been so afraid that you— 
that you'd He’s really awfully 
fond of you, Owen,” she ended lamely. 

“What was he so afraid I would 
do?” asked Owen, with a quiet, newly 
found confidence. He took a couple of 
steps toward her. 

She did not answer. 

“Tell me,” he demanded, with an 
odd smile. And then, remembering 
her philosophy upon a certain former 
occasion, he quoted her own words: 
“If you were perfectly willing to tell 
me I’d know that it did not concern me 
in the least. But as long as you will not 
tell me, I'll know it is something that 
right to know.” 





I have a perfect 


“He—it was really nothing. It was 
just some insane notion he had that you 
—you might ” She turned a little 
to hide her confusion. 

“Well, I am. I do, Eileen,” taking 


her in his arms and holding her close. 
After a moment she smiled bravely 
up at him, her eyes tear-dimmed with 
happiness. 
“I’m afraid that I—do—too, Owen.” 
And then—well, there are occasions 
when two mouths can say more than 
one, 


Such were the negotiations leading to 
the all-important treaty soon afterward 
drawn by a Stamford clergyman where- 
by the two kingdoms became, for ever 
and ever, United Idle Isle. 
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THE COUNTESS 





"NTHIA, Countess of Hamp- 
shire, was sitting in an ex- 
traordinarily elaborate dress- 
ing gown one beautiful 
morning in June, alternately 
letters and eating spoonfuls of 
nilk prepared according to the 
prescription of Professor Metchnikoff. 
Every day it made her feel younger and 
stronger and more irresponsible—which 
is the happiest possible thing to feel— 
and since, when a fortnight before she 
began this abominable treatment, she 
felt very young already, she was now 
positively girlish in the exuberance of 
her spirits, and was almost afraid that 
she would start again on measles, croup, 
whooping cough, ‘and other childish ail- 





ments. But since this treatment not 
only induced youth, but was discourag- 
ing to all microbes but its own, she 
hoped she would continue to feel 
younger and younger without suffering 
the | Ities of childhood. 

Phi ir milk was finished long be- 
fore her letters were all opened, for 


there was no one in London who habit- 
ually had a larger post than she. In- 
deed, it was no wonder that everybody 
of sense—and most people of none— 
wanted to get her to eat their dinners 
and stay in their houses, for her vol- 
canic enjoyment of life made the dull- 
est of social functions a high festival, 
and since not even the measles and 
whooping cough of which she was 
afraid are nearly so infectious as en- 
joyment, it followed that she was much 
in request. Even in her fiftieth year 
she retained, with her youthful zest for 
lite, much of the extreme plainness of 





her girlhood, but time was gradually 
lightening the heaviness of feature that 
had once been of so remarkable an ugli- 
ness, and in a few years more, no doubt, 
she would become as nice looking as 
everybody else of her age. 

Her father, the notorious—probably 
infamous—Kakao, of mixed and un- 
certain origin, had at one time compiled 
by hook and crook—chiefly it is to be 
feared by crook—an immense fortune, 
but long after that was spent, and debts 
of e qually substantial a nature been sub- 
stituted for it, continued to live in Lon- 
don in a blaze of splendor so Oriental 
that he was still believed to be possessed 
of fabulous wealth, and had without the 
least difficulty married the plain but 
fascinating Cynthia to an elderly Earl 
of Hampshire and had continued to al- 
low her ten thousand pounds a year, 
which he borrowed at a staggering rate 
of usury from overconfiding Hebrews. 
Consequently, when he and Cynthia’s 
disgusting husband both expired within 
a few hours of the death of the other, 
the widowed and orphaned countess was 
left without a penny in the world. 
Father and husband were both sad 
rogues, and in death, in more than a 
chronological sense, it is highly prob- 
able that they were not divided. 

It will therefore be easily im: ned 
that her childhood and marriage had 
been a sound and liberal education to 
Lady Hampshire, for it had taught her 
that the world in general is very easily 
imposed upon, and that if you are in- 
tending to be a villain, the path of 
villainy is made much smoother of tra- 
verse if you smile. Shakespeare per- 
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haps had given her the germ of that in- 
valuable truth, but, as in countless 
other instances, her brilliant brain 
brought to perfection what was only 
an immature bud of knowledge. In 
any case, the villain, so she shrewdly 
reasoned, must keep his frown to him- 
self, and however dreadful the machi- 
nations on which he is employed, must 
cultivate a childlike bonhomie in pub- 
lic, and pretend to be innocently en- 
grossed in the pleasures and palaces of 
this delightful world. 

Lady Hampshire went further than 
this—especially since she had taken to 
sour milk—and actually was engrossed 
in them for a large majority of the 
hours of those long summer days. But 
like all game fish, she had a close time, 
which occurred every morning over her 
post. For to let the reader into her ter- 
rible and unsuspected secret, she was 
an earnest and adroit blackmailer. 

It is easy to find excuses—if excuses 
are needed—to account for her adoption 
of so vivid and thrilling a life, for in- 
deed it is difficult to see how she could 
have existed at all without some such 
source of income as this, and still less 
could she have kept up her delightful 
house in Lowndes Square, her cottage 
in the Cotswolds, her luxurious and 
rapid motor car, her box at the opera, 
her wonderful toilets at Sandown and 
Epsom and Newmarket and Aix and 
Marienbad. All these simple pleasures 
were really a necessity of life to he 
while in addition to that she rightly 
regarded them as an indispensable pat 
of her “make-up” as a blackmailer, hx 
disguise through which she could sc- 
curely grin. Had she, with her historic 
name, gone to live in Whitechapel or 
Bayswater, people would have inevi- 
tably concluded that she was hard up, 
and in the charitable manner character- 
istic of the world, have wondered how 
she managed to live at all except by 
some course of secret and productive 
crime. 

Whereas the genial and _ affluent 
countess who gave her box at the opera 
not to her friends—for she was too 
clever for that—but to her possible enc- 
mies, whenever she did not want it, 


which was six nights in the week, since 
she detested music as much as she de- 
tested detectives, was a woman who 
need not laugh at suspicion simply be- 
cause there was no suspicion possible 
to laugh at. Nobody bothered himself 
or herself as to how she got her money 
just because she always spent it so de- 
lichtfully. If she had not spent it thus, 
or if there had been none to spend, 
there would have been excellent cause 
for the world to wonder where it came, 
or did not come from. 

A word is necessary—for the sake of 
those who may possibly be ignorant of 
how such things are seemly and pleas- 
antly managed—as to her methods 
when in pursuit of her profession. From 
an amateur standpoint and to the world 
at large, she was, as has been said, Cyn- 
thia, Countess of Hampshire, but in 
her business capacity and to the scarcely 
less numerous world of her charities she 
was Agatha Ainslie (Miss). Here she 
differed from Shakespeare, for she held 
that there was a great deal in a name, 
and, apart from the obvious objections 
in trading as Cynthia Hampshire, there 
was to her mind in the sound of “Agatha 
Ainslie that which weuld inspire a sort 
of confidence. 

Agatha Ainslie, to any one entering 
into business relations with her for t! 


first time, would seem to be a not un- 
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that she found many clients. There 
was scarcely a scandal in London that 
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pathetic ear before it became public, and 
there were certainly many scandals that 
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secretly into her ear came out of 
Agatha’s stylograph charged with po- 
tential ruin. 

But with the innate kindliness of 
her nature, she never allowed Agatha to 
blackmail any who could not afford to 
pay, and on the mere chance of the 
Budget of 1909-1910 becoming law, she 
had several times deferred the exaction 
of her little fines until it was certain 
that her client would not be seriously 
embarrassed. 

Her wisdom to gentlemen, too, was 
shown in the fact that she never drove 
people to bay, or pursued them when 
there was a chance of their doing any- 
thing desperate. She only milked the 
fat, sleek cows, and sheared, so to 
speak, the bulky bulls. Indeed, as she 
quaintly said to herself, she looked upon 
the payments they made as a sort of 
insurance against indiscretions on their 
part in the future. She protected them 
against their own lower, and less cau- 
tious, instincts. 

Her arrangements for Agatha were 
thoughtful in the extreme. Years ago 
her father had owned a small house in 
Whitstaple Street, of the kind described 
in auctioneering circles as “bijou,” 
which backed on to her own less jewel- 
sized mansion in Lowndes Square. This 
house in Whitstaple Street had provi- 
dentially escaped the notice of his cred- 
itors when his affairs—if an entire ab- 
sence of assets can be considered af- 
fairs—were wound up, and in order to 
give Miss Ainslie a discreet and con- 
venient home, it had only been neces- 
sary to cut a door through the back of 
a big closet in her bedroom in Lowndes 
Square. 

The rates and taxes of the bijou were 
punctually paid by Agatha, who had of 
course a separate banking account and 
a curious sloping hand; while a secret 
and terrible old woman called Magsby, 
whom Lady Hampshire could ruin on 
the spot for forging a valueless check 
of her father’s, opened the door to 
trembling clients, and made gruesome, 
haddocky meals for herself in the 
kitchen. 

Upstairs Lady Hampshire kept her 
Agatha clothes, in which she looked like 
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some unnatural cross between a hos- 
pital nurse and the sort of person who 
gets more stared at than talked to; and 
when she had found a home for the 
guileless young carpenter who fashioned 
her means of communication between 
Lowndes Square and Whitstaple Street 
in a remote though salubrious district 
of Western Australia, it really seemed 
as if she might laugh at the idea of de- 
tectives. She had but to lock herself 
into her bedroom, and in five minutes 
Agatha with her spectacles and rouge 
and terrible wig would be firmly con- 
versing with clients in Whitstaple 
Street. Then when a pleasant conclu- 
sion had been come to, five minutes 
more would be sufficient, and Lady 
Hampshire would emerge from her bed- 
room refreshed by her rest, and ready 
to immerse herself in a perfect spate 
of fashionable diversions. 

Such to Lady Hampshire’s effusive 
and optimistic mind was her career as 
it should have been. But occasionally 
the hard, sordid facts of existence “put 
spokes” in the wheel that should have 
whirled so merrily. And as she sat 
this morning in her elaborate dressing 
gown, she found a spoke of the most 
obstructive kind. 

Agatha’s letters had, as usual, been 
placed outside the door of communica- 
tion by the terrible Magsby, and Lady 
Hampshire, on the principle of business 
first, pleasure afterward, had answered 
all the letters sent to herself which 
dealt with the social pleasures of town 
before she opened the far more excit- 
ing packet of Agatha’s correspondents. 
The very first of them made her feel 
as if she had the measles indeed with 
something gastric thrown in. It ran 
thus: 

To Miss AGATHA AINSLIE, 

Dear Mapam: I have learned your ter- 
rible secret, and learned the means_ whereby 
you shine so brightly in giddy throngs. Be- 
lieve me that my, heart bleeds for you that in 
your position you should ever have had to 
descend to the crime of blackmailing, which, 
as you know, is one of the most serious 
dealt with and visited by the otherwise hu- 
mane code of English law. 

Now, I make no threats; I studiously 
avoid them. But if you can help:a deserving 
and struggling individual already past the 
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prime of life, I assure you on my sacred 
word of honor that you will not sleep the 
less soundly for it. A pittance of one thou- 
sand pcunds a year paid quarterly, and in 
advance, would be considered satisfactory. 
My messenger shall call on you this after- 
noon at a quarter past three, and I earnestly 
suggest that the first payment should then 
and there be paid him. Faithfully yours, 
M.S 
P. S—Motives of delicacy prevent my 
mentioning my name. A check, therefore, 
would be less welcome than bank notes or, 
possibly, gold. 


Lady Hampshire shuddered as she 
read. Often and often she had won- 
dered with kindly amazement at the 
harelike timidity of her clients, who so 
willingly paid their little mites to the 
upkeep of her establishment, when a 
moment’s courage would have taken 
them hot-foot to the smiling and hos- 
pitable portals of Scotland Yard. But 
as she read this perfectly sickening 
communication, she found herself, in 
the true sense of the word, sympathiz- 
ing with them—that is to say, suffering 
with them. It really was most uncom- 
fortable being blackmailed for some- 
thing of an illegal nature which you 
actually had done, and she no longer 
wondered at the lamblike acquiescence 
with which her clients fell in with the 
not unreasonable terms that she offered 
them. - 

For as often now as the thought of 
calling at Scotland Yard occurred to 
her, her soul cried out like a child in 
the dark, and her courage from 
her drippings from a_ squeezed 
sponge. Furthermore, so spirited a 
proceeding was rendered:even less feas- 
ible by the fact that it was not Lady 
Hampshire who was being blackmailed, 
but her Agatha. She doubted very 
much if she would be allowed by the 
odious meticulosity of English law to 
prosecute on behalf of poor Miss Ains- 
lie, who must suddenly have gone 
abroad, while the idea of going to the 
house of vengeance in the disguise and 
habiliments of that injured spinster was 
outside the limits of her sober imagina- 
tion. And who could M. S. be with his 
veiled threats and nauseating denial of 
them? She ran rapidly through the list 
of her clients, but found none whom she 
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like 





could reasonably suspect of so treacher- 
ous a feat. 


Very reluctantly she was forced to 
the conclusion that she would have to 
pay the first quarter anyhow of this 
cruel levy. Luckily Agatha had been 
doing very well lately, for London had 
been amusing itself with no end of 
questionable antics, and there was a 
prospect of a good season to come. But 
two hundred and fifty pounds per quar- 
ter would assuredly take a considerable 
portion of gilt off poor Miss Ainslie’s 
gingerbread, and it was at once clear 
to Lady Hampshire that she must raise 
Agatha’s rates. 

She was lunching that day with 
Colonel Ascot, an old and valued friend. 
Though still only a year or, two past 
fifty he had made three large fortunes 
of which he had lost two. But the third 
which he had rapidly scooped out of the 
rubber boom had sent him bounding up- 
ward again, and she had more than 
once wondered if she could get him 
on to Agatha’s list. More than once 
also, in answer to his repeated pro- 
posals, she had thought of marrying 
him, but she did not think it right to 
accept his devotion without telling him 
about Agatha, and it seemed scarcely 
likely that he would wish his wife to 
have such an altera ego. 

For Agatha led such a thrilling and 
tremendous an existence that it would 
be a great wrench to die to all her 
numerous and lucrative interests. On 
the other hand, if Agatha’s business 
was to be threatened by those bolts 
from the blue, in the shape of demands 
from M. S., the pain of parting with 
her would be appreciably less severe. 
The matter required fresh and careful 
consideration, 


clients to write to, and it was time— 
when she had finished this correspond- 
ence, and put it through the secret door 
at the back of her bedroom closet to 
be collected and posted by grim Mags- 
by—to exchange her dressing gown for 
the habiliments of lunch and civiliza- 
tion. A new dress had come for her 
from Paquin’s that morning, and as she 








was to go to two charity bazaars, a 
matinée, and as many tea parties as 
there was time for between now and 
the early dinner which was to precede 
the opera and a couple of balls, she de- 
cided to wear this sumptuous creation. 

Anything new put this mercurial 
lady into excellent humor, and she set 
out for lunch, which was only just 
across the square, not more than half 
an hour late, looking, as the representa- 
tive of a fashion paper who was stand- 
ing at the corner on the chance of see- 
ing her, told her readers the following 
Saturday, “very smart and well 
gowned.” 

She knew she was certain to meet 
friends, since that always happened, and 
by the time she took her seat next her 
host, finding lunch already half over, 
she had quite dismissed from her mind 
the trouble of poor Miss Ainslie. 

“But how delicious to see food 
again,” she said as she sat down. “I 
was afraid lunch time was never com- 
ing this morning.” 

“And we were afraid that you were 
never coming, dear Cynthia,” said the 
Duchess of Middlesex, who was on the 
other side of her host. 

“I know; 1am late. But as I always 
am late, it is the same as if I was 
punctual. The really unpunctual peo- 
ple are those who sometimes are late 
and sometimes not. Colonel Ascot has 
the other punctuality; he is always in 
time.” 

Lady Hampshire glanced round the 
table. There were but half a dozen 
guests, but all these were old friends, 
and by a not uncommon coincidence 
half of them were clients of Agatha, 
while the Duchess of Middlesex, so 
Lady Hampshire knew, was quite likely 
to become one, for she had lately taken 
to doing her shopping at Mason’s 
Stores, and spent a long time over it. 

Colonel Ascot glanced, apparently 
with purpose, at the Louis Seize clock 
that stood on the mantelpiece. 

“One wastes a lot of time if one is 
punctual,” he said. “But, after all, one 
has all the time there is.” 

“But there isn’t enough, though one 
has it all!” said Lady Hampshire. “To- 
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day, for instance, would have to be 
doubled, as one doubles at bridge, if 
I was to do all I have promised to.” 

“But you won't, dear, so it doesn’t 
matter,” said the duchess. “In any 
case, there is always time for what one 
wants to do, and one can omit the rest. 
I always thought my time was com- 
pletely taken up, but I find I can do my 
own shopping at Mason’s as well. I 
buy soap and candles and sealing wax 
and take them home in the motor.” 

“But not every morning?” asked 
Lady Hampshire, beginning to attend 
violently. 

“Practically every morning. Because 
every day I find I have forgotten some- 
thing I meant to buy the day before 
Also, it is a sort of retreat. One never 
meets there anybody one knows, which 
is such a rest. I don’t have to grin and 
talk.” 

Lunch was soon over, and instead 
of having coffee and cigarettes served 
at the table, Colonel Ascot got up. 

“I do hope, Lady Hampshire,” he 
said, “that you and the others will not 
hurry away, and that you will excuse 
me, as I have a most important engage- 
ment at a quarter-past three, which I 
cannot miss. It is most annoying, and 
the worst of it is that I made the ap- 
pointment myself, quite forgetting that 
I was to have the pleasure of seeing 
you at lunch,” 

‘Am I to take your place as hostess? 
Cynthia asked, as she sat down with 
him in a corner of the great drawing 
room. 

“If you will, both now and always,” 
said he. 

She laughed ; he had proposed to her 
so often that a repetition of it was not 
in the least embarrassing. But some- 
how, to-day, he looked unusually at- 


” 


tractive and handsome, and she was 
more serious with him than was her 
wont. Also the thought of doing busi- 


ness for Agatha was in her mind. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” she said, “I 
should have to know so much more 
about you first. For instance, that ap- 
pointment of your own making seems 
to me to need inquiry. Now, be truth- 
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ful, Colonel Ascot, and tell me if it is 
not a womar you are going to see?” 

“Well, it is.” 

“IT knew it,” she said. 

“But you must let me tell you more,” 
said he. “She is an old governess of 
my sister’s, whom I—I want to be kind 
to. Such a good old soul. The sort of 
helpless old lady with whom one 
couldn't break an appointment that one 
had made.” 

Lady Hampshire laughed again. 

“Your details are admirable,” she 
said. “And detail is of such prime im- 
portance in any artistic production,” 

“Artistic production,” said he. 
“Surely you don’t suspect me of ; 

“T suspect everybody of everything,” 
she interrupted lightly, “owing to my 
extensive knowledge of myself. But go 
on; J want more details. What is the 
name and address of this helpless old 
governess ?” 

“Miss Agatha Ainslie,” said he. 
“She lives in Whitstaple Street, just off 
the square.” 


’ 





Lady Hampshire had nerves of steel. 
lf they had been of any other material 
they must have snapped like the strings 
of the lyre of Hope in Mr. Watt’s pic- 
ture. Only in this case there would 
not have been a single one left. Colo- 
nel Ascot going to see Agatha at a 
quarter-past three! How on earth did 
he know of Agatha’s existence? What 
was Agatha to him, or he to Agatha? 
And surely it was at a quarter-past 
three that the messenger of the ruth- 
less M. S. was going to call at Whit- 
staple Street, where he would find the 
packet of bank notes for two hundred 
and fifty pounds that Lady Hampshire 
had made ready before she came out to 
lunch. Would they meet on the door- 
step? What did it all mean? 

Her head whirled, but she managed 
to command her voice. 

“What a delightful name!” she said, 
“I’m sure Miss Ainslie must be a de- 
lightful old lady, with ringlets and a 
Vinaigrette and a mourning brooch.” 

“IT haven’t seen her for years,” said 
Colonel Ascot. “I will tell you about 





her when we meet again. Do let it be 
soon!” 

“Perhaps you would drop in for tea 
to-day ?” she suggested, expunging from 
her mind two other engagements. ‘I 
shall be alone.” 

“With the utmost pleasure,” said he 
“T am already doing so much that there 
can be no reason why I| should not do 
more.” 

IIe made his excuses to his guests, 
and after allowing him a liberal time in 
which he could leave the house, Lady 
Hampshire rose also. 

“You are not going yet, dear Cyn- 
thia?” asked the duchess. “I wanted 
to talk to you about the advantage of 
doing your shopping at Mason’s. And 
the danger of it,” she added, catching 
lady Hampshire’s kind, understanding 
eye. 

Lady Hampshire felt torn between 
conflicting interests. Here she unerr- 
ingly scented business for Agatha, and 
yet other fish, so to speak, who’ per- 
haps wanted to fry for Agatha de- 
manded a more immediate attention. 
The duchess’ complication must wait; 
she was dining with her to-morrow. 
For a wild, lurid notion had struck her * 
ingenious mind; it was not less than 
necessary, whatever enticing possibili- 
ties beckoned in other directions, to 
hasten home and prepare to be Agatha. 
Colonel Ascot was going to see Agatha ; 
nothing must prevent Lady Hampshire 


from hearing what his business was. 
She went across the square, and let 
herself into her own house. There 


were half a dozen telegrams lying on 
the hall table ; but without dreaming of 
opening any, she went straight to her 
bedroom and locked the door. Some- 
body, probably the second footman, was 
being funny at the servants’ dinner, for 
shrieks of laughter ascended from the 
basement. As a rule, she loved to 
know that her household was enjoying 
itself, but to-day the merriment left her 
cold; and the next moment she was in 
Agatha’s house, and calling to Magsby. 

“T left a note addressed to M. S.,” 
she said. ‘I want it.” 

The words were yet in her mouth 
when the bell of Agatha’s front door 
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rang in an imperious manner, and Lady 
Hampshire peeped _ cautiously out 
through the yellow martin blinds. On 
the doorstep was standing an old, old 
man with a long white beard. He leaned 
heavily on a stick, and wore a frayed 
overcoat. 

She tiptoed back from the window. 

“Give me the note,” she said, “and 
wait till I get upstairs. Then answer 
the door, and tell Methuselah that Miss 
Ainslie will be down in a moment.” 

Lady Hampshire stole up to Agatha’s 
room, and hastily assumed her false 
gray wig, her spectacles, her rouge, her 
large, elastic-sided boots, her lip salve, 
her creaking alpaca gown, and with the 
envelope containing bank notes for two 
hundred and fifty pounds, addressed in 
Agatha’s dramatic sloping handwriting 
to the messenger of M. S., descended 
again to her sitting room. Methuselah 
rose as she entered, and she made him 
her ordinary prim Agatha bow, and 
spoke in Miss Ainslie’s husky treble 
voice, 

“The messenger of M. S.,” she ob- 
served. 

“That is my name for the present,” 
said the old man in a fruity tenor. 

“I received your master’s note, sir,” 
said Agatha, “and you cannot be ex- 
pected to know what pain and surprise 
it caused me. But what does he sup- 
pose he is going to get by it?” 


Lady Hampshire was not used to 
ectacles, and they dimmed her natural 
acuteness of vision, besides making het 
eyes ache. And peer through them as 


she would, she could find nothing to 
support her lurid idea that the mes- 
senger of M. S. had anything to do with 
the man whose lunch she had just 
eaten. Before her was a sordid old 
ruin of humanity, red-eyed, white- 
bearded, a prey, it would seem, to lum- 
bago, nasal catarrh, and other senile ail- 
ments. Probably in a few minutes, for 
it was scarcely a quarter-past three yet, 
Colonel Ascot would arrive. And again 
her head whirled at the thought of the 
possible nightmares that Providence 
still had in store for her. 

Methuselah blew his nose. 

“I fancy my master rather expected 


two hundred and fifty pounds in notes 
or gold,” he said. “He knows a good 
deal about Miss Ainslie. He is quite 
willing to share his knowledge with 
others.” 

Lady Hampshire raised her head 
proudly, so that she could get a glimpse 
of this old ruffan under her spectacles 
The ways of genius are past finding out, 
and she could never give a firm reason 
for what she said next. A brilliant, un- 
conscious intuition led her to say it. 

“There is nothing the world may not 
know,” she said. “In England it is no 
crime to be poor, and though I have 
been in a humble position all my life, 
my life has been an honest one. There 
is no disgrace inherent in the profes- 
sion of a governess. For many years 
I was governess to Colonel Ascot’s sis- 
ter.” 

“Good God!” said Methuselah. 

That was sufficient for Lady Hamp- 
shire. Her kindly soul was all aflame 
with indignation at this dastardly at- 
tempt to blackmail poor Agatha. 

“In fact, now I look at you,” she said, 
“T recognize you. No wonder you blas- 
pheme. I remember the bright boy who 
used to come in and sit in the school- 
room while my pupil and I were at our 
lessons. You have aged very much, 
Colonel Ascot.” 

In that moment of recognition, she 
made up her mind. She could never 
marry him, she could never even lunch 
with him again. He was atrocious. 

Methuselah rose. 

“You are laboring 


strange mistake,’ he said. “I 


under some 
will call 
again.” 

“There is no mistake at all,” said 
Lady Hampshire quickly, forgetting, in 
her perfectly natural indignation, to 
employ the husky treble tones which 
were characteristic of Miss Ainslie, 
“except the mistake you have made in 
thinking that you could with impunity 
blackmail a defenseless old governess 
like me. Where is Scotland Yard? | 
shall drive there immediately, and you 
shall come with me. I shall ring the 
bell.”’ 

She got up quickly, and then sat 
down again exactly where she had been, 
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and Methuselah looked at her very 
carefully. Then he suddenly burst into 
peals of bass laughter. 

“But you have aged very much, too, 
Lady Hampshire,” he said. 

“Good God!” said Agatha Ainslie. 

Magsby, waiting in the passage out- 
side, felt uncertain as to what her duty 
was. She heard her mistress’ voice 
and the voice of another, shrieking with 
laughter, which seemed to gather vol- 
ume and enjoyment the longer it went 
on. Eventually she thought best to re- 
treat to the basement, and prepare had- 
docks for her dinner. 

“But, my dear, let us be serious,” said 
Lady Hampshire at length. “Tell me, 
before I begin to laugh again, how on 
earth you heard of my poor 
Agatha.” 

“A mutual client,” said Colonel As- 
cot, fanning himself with his long white 
beard. “Poor Jimmie Dennison. He 
told me, in a fit of natural exaspera- 
tion, when I was reminding him about 
what happened at Brighton last Sep- 
tember, that he could not afford to pay 
for the same thing twice over, once to 
me, and once to Agatha Ainslie. The 
poor bx Vy showed me the counterfoils of 
his check book. It was Agatha Ains- 
lie and Martin Sampson all the way. 
It was but natural, since he could not 
pay, that I should turn to Agatha, and 
see if she could.” 

“But are 
Lady Hampshire. 

“Apparently. Are you?” 

There was a fresh relapse of laugh 
ter, and then Lady Hampshire pulled 
herself together. 


ever 


] 


vou really one of us?” said 





“I will go halves in Jimmie Denni- 
son,” she said, “whatever we may get. 
You might say you have squared 
Agatha. He ought to give you some- 
thing for your trouble. Or I will say 
I have squared Sampson.” 

“It makes no difference,” said Colonel 
Ascot. “But I am afraid our interests 
conflict in many quarters. For instance, 
the poor Duchess of Middlesex ‘ 

“Shopping at Mason’s,” interrupted 
Lady Hampshire. ‘My dear friend, 
she is mine. She was going to tell me 
all about it this afternoon, only I had 
to come over here to see about Agatha.” 

Again Colonel Ascot exploded with 
laughter. 

“But she told me about it yesterday,” 
he said, “and I had already drafted a 
short letter to her from Martin Samp- 
son.” 

Lady Hampshire was annoyed at this, 
since the duchess was so very rich, and 
so very silly. 

“T don’t know what we can do,” 





she 


said. ‘We can’t appoint an arbitrator, 
can we? Arbitrators would think it so 
odd. We shall have no end of wrang- 


ling about our properties.” 

“We had really better make it one 
firm, Cynthia,” said he. 

Lady Hampshire took her spectacles 
off. 

oS ae 
that!” she 


hoped would suggest 


said. 


you 


So they lived happily and wealthily 
and amazingly for another twenty-four 
years—there is much yet that might be 


said about them. 
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SERVICE 
T° serve another’s will— 

That’s not for me. 
My heart is not athrill 


For slavery. 


To serve another’s need 
Right heartily, 

In thought, and word, and deed— 
That’s Liberty ! 


Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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WT eleven o'clock on the night 
of July 4, 1895, while lying in 


» WER \. 
3 o a hammock on the bank of the 







, Niagara River, watching the 
anit last of the Independence Day 
fireworks on the opposite shore, I sud- 
denly heard my name called twice—hur- 
riedly, faintly yet distinctly, and in a 
tone of anguish. The call seemed to 
come from across the river; but, oddly, 
it also seemed to come from within my- 
self. It was not a voice that I recog- 
nized, but I instantly associated it with 
a friend then in Boston, hundreds of 
miles away. 

My next thought, however, was that 
one of the friends whom I was visiting 
had called me. But I knew they had 


retired an hour before; and, in fact, 
their cottage was in darkness. Nor, as 
| found on rising immediately and 
going indoors, was any one moving 


about. Moreover, I had heard myself 
called by my first name, something my 
hosts never did. 

I went to bed, but could not sleep. 
The idea kept recurring that my friend 
in distant Boston was in danger and 
Was trying to communicate with me. 
So insistent did this idea become that I 
finally rose, lighted a lamp, and wrote 
her a letter detailing the incident and 
asking if anything out of the ordinary 
had happened to her. 

Two days later, my friend having 
written before my letter reached her, | 
received word that on the night of July 


KNOW ABOUT TELEPATHY 


fourth she had taken an overdose of a 
headache powder, with consequences 
that might have been serious had not 
medical assistance been at once ob- 
tained, 

This is one of several personal ex- 
periences that have helped to convince 
me of the reality of telepathy, or the 
transmission of thought from one mind 
to another without the aid of any of 
the ordinary means of communication, 
But, indeed, in view of the overwhelm- 
ing array of evidence that has been 
accumulated by competent investigators 
during recent years, or since the 
founding of the Society for Psychical 
Research, one’s personal experiences 
are by no means necessary to produce 
conviction. 

\s studied by the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, and by individual inves- 
tigators in many countries, the evidence 
for telepathy falls into two divisions— 
experimental and spontaneous. The 
former comprises all deliberate at- 
tempts to convey some specific thought 
from one person to a second without 
making use of any physical agency for 
communication. A simple, yet often ef- 
fective telepathic experiment may be 
carried on with a pack of playing cards, 
one person, the “agent,” drawing a 
card, noting what it is, and thinking of 
it more or less intently, while the other, 
the “percipient,” endeavors to receive a 
mental impression of just which card 
was drawn. Or the agent may write a 
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word, or draw a picture, on a piece of 
paper, and the percipient try to dupli- 
cate it. Or, again, the percipient may 
be mentally requested to perform a cer- 
tain act. 

In every case care must be taken to 
afford no hint, by look or gesture, of the 
idea to be apprehended. In fact, to 
make the experiment really decisive the 
agent and the percipient should be seat- 
ed in different rooms. Under this 
strict condition, remarkable results 
have been repeatedly obtained. To il- 
lustrate, Professor W. F. Barrett, the 
eminent Irish physicist and one of the 
founders of the Society for Psychical 
Research, some years ago undertook an 
extensive series of experiments with 
some acquaintances named Creery, the 
percipients usually being one or the 
other of two young girls, Mr. Creery’s 
daughters. On one occasion, Professor 
Barrett reports: 

“One of the children was sent into 
an adjoining room, the door of which 
I saw was closed. On returning to the 
sitting room and closing its door also, I 
thought of some object in the house, 
fixed upon at random; writing the 
name down, I showed it to the family 
present, the strictest silence being pre- 
served throughout. We then all silent- 
ly thought of the name of the thing se- 
lected. In a few seconds the door of 
the adjoining room was heard to open, 
and after a very short interval the child 
would enter the sitting room, generally 
with the object selected. 

‘No one was allowed to leave the sit- 
ting room after the object had been 
fixed upon; no communication with the 
child was conceivable, as her place was 
often changed. Further, the only in- 
structions given to the child were to 
fetch some object in the house that I 
would fix upon, and, together with the 
family, silently keep in mind, to the ex- 
clusion of all other ideas. In this way, 
I wrote down a hair brush—it was 
brought; an orange—it was brought; 
a wineglass—it was brought; an apple 
—it was brought; a toasting fork— 
failed on the first attempt, a pair of 
tongs being brought, but on a second 
trial it was brought. 
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“With another child—among other 
trials not mentioned—a cup was writ- 
ten down by me—it was brought; a 
saucer—this was a failure, a plate be- 
ing brought; no second trial allowed. 
The child being told it was a saucer, re- 
plied: ‘That came into my head, but I 
hesitated, as I thought it unlikely you 
would name saucer after cup, as being 
too easy.’” 

It has been found possible to trans- 
mit telepathically not only thoughts, 
but sensations, so that if the agent is 
struck or pinched, the percipient feels 
the blow or the pinch in exactly the 
same spot on his own body. This was 
demonstrated as long ago as eighteen 
eighty-two by Edmund Gurney, another 
of the founders of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Even sensations 
of taste may be “telepathed,’ as was 
shown by Mr. Gurney and other mem- 
bers of the society in experiments with 
two young women who acted as per- 
cipients. 

The substances to be tasted were 
kept in a dark lobby outside the room 
in which the percipients were seated, 
and were tasted by the investigators at 
random. Yet in a surprisingly large 
number of cases the percipients correct- 
ly named the substance tasted. And 
that not merely the name of the sub- 
stance, but the actual sensation of its 
taste was transmitted, was proved by 
the fact that it was found necessary to 
allow some minutes to elapse between 
each experiment, as the imaginary taste 
seemed to be fully as persistent as the 
real one. 

For instance, the agent tasted mus- 
tard, the percipient immediately said, 
“mustard”; the agent tasted sugar, the 
percipient did not get this taste at all, 
but declared: “I still taste the hot 
taste of the mustard.” Acting on this 
hint, the time between the experiments 
was lengthened, and better results were 
obtained. Nutmeg, alum, Worcester- 
shire sauce, cayenne pepper, carraway 
seeds, and cloves, among other sub- 
stances, were absolutely identified. Oc- 
casionally there were indications that 
the substance of the article tasted was 
perceived before the taste itself. In 
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the carraway-seed test, the percipient 
said: “It feels like meal—like a seed 
loaf—carraway seeds.” And in a test 
with acid jujube: “Something hard— 
which is giving way—acid jujube.” 

In cases where there was no precise 
identification, there frequently was evi- 
dence that the taste had nevertheless 
been telepathically transferred. When 
one of the experimenters drank a little 
vinegar, the percipient announced that 
she felt ‘a sharp and bitter taste”; the 
tasting of bitter aloes was recognized 
as “horrible and bitter,” and of candied 
ginger as “something sweet and hot.” 
fotal failures, where no_ sensation 
whatever or a completely erroneous 
sensation was experienced, were com- 
paratively few. Other investigators, 
working under stringent conditions, 
have obtained similarly impressive re- 
sults. 

What obviously happens in all such 
experiments is that the agent succeeds 
in producing in the mind of the per- 
cipient a hallucination of the sense of 
taste. Now, it has been discovered 
that the production of hallucinations is 
a distinctive characteristic of telepa- 
thy, and may involve any of the differ- 
ent senses, especially hearing and 
vision. When questioned, percipients 
sometimes declare that they seem to 
hear a voice announcing to them the 
idea in the mind of the agent, or, more 
frequently, that they get it by means of 
a visual hallucination, and often of a 

hallucination that is more or less 
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rhe discovery that hallucinations can 
be produced telepathically has led to 
what must be regarded as the crowning 
achievement in this new field of 
psychological experimentation — the 
production of full-blown apparitions by 
mental power alone. Reference has 
already been made to this in my article 
on “Ghosts and Their Meaning,” and 
I there cited several well-authenticated 
instances of telepathically created 
phantasms. But I did not then have 
occasion to call attention to a fact 
\ h is of the utmost significance 
from the point of view of understand- 
ing the telepathic process—namely, that 
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experiments of this kind form a con- 
necting link between wholly experi- 
mental telepathy on the one hand and 
wholly spontaneous telepathy on the 
other. This for the reason that, in 
order to obtain perfectly satisfactory 
proof that the telepathic apparition has 
actually been seen, it is necessary for 
the agent to conduct his experiment 
without the percipient being aware of 
the fact. So far as the percipient is 
concerned, therefore, the production of 
the apparition is entirely spontaneous. 

A typical case or two will make my 
meaning clearer. A Harvard profes- 
sor, an acquaintance of Professor 
James, on whose authority I quote the 
story, having heard of the possibility 
of telepathic hallucinations, determined 
one evening that he would try to make 
an apparition of himself appear to a 
friend, a young lady who lived half a 
mile from his home. He did not men- 
tion his intention to her or to anybody 
else. The next day he received a letter, 
in which she said: 

_Last night about ten o’clock I was in the 
dining room at supper with B. Suddenly 
I thought I saw you looking in through the 
crack of the door at the end of the room, 
toward which I was looking. I said to B.: 
“There is Blank, looking through the crack 
of the door!” B., whose back was toward 
the door, said: “He can’t be there. He 
would come right in.” However, I got up 
and looked in the other room, but there was 
nobody there. Now, what were you doing 
last night, at that time? 


\t that precise moment, as he told 
Professor James, ‘Blank’ had been at 
home, sitting alone in his room, and 
trying “whether I could project my 
astral body to the presence of A.” 

Possibly had the young lady been 
alone, and not actively engaged, she 
might have had a more definite view of 
the phantasm of her absent friend, for 
experience has shown that solitude and 
quiet are favoring conditions for the 
perception of telepathic apparitions. In 
nearly every instance reported to the 
Society for Psychical Research the per- 
cipient of the phantasm is alone and in 
a more or less passive, quiescent frame 
of mind. Such a condition usually ob- 
tains immediately before or immediate- 
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ly after sleep, and it is then that ex- 
perimental apparitions are seen most 
plainly. Though occasionally they are 
viv idly experienced when the perc ipient 
is in a state of the most active con- 
sciousness, as in the following case, re- 
ported by the agent and confirmed by 
the percipient, an English clergyman 
now dead, the Reverend W. Stainton 
Moses. 

“One evening,” runs the agent’s ac- 
count, “I resolved to try to appear to 
Z., at some miles distance. I did not 
inform him beforehand of the intended 
experiment; but retired to rest shortly 
before midnight with thoughts intently 
fixed on Z., with whose rooms and sur- 
roundings, however, I was quite unac- 
quainted. I soon fell asleep, and awoke 
next morning unconscious of anything 
having taken place. On seeing Z. a 
few days afterward, I inquired: 

‘Did anything happen at 
rooms on Saturday night?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘a great deal hap- 
pened. I had been sitting over the fire 
with M., smoking and chatting. About 
twelve- thirty he rose to leave, ‘and I let 
him out myself. I returned to the fire 
to finish my pipe, when I saw you sit- 
ting in the chair just vacated by him. 

‘I looked intently at you, and then 
took up a newspaper to assure myself | 


your 


was not dreaming, but on laying it 
down I saw you still there. While I 
gazed without speaking, you faded 
away. 

Time and again it has happened in 


telepathic experiments that the per- 
cipient gets not the thoughts that the 
agent is actually trying to transmit, but 
thoughts in the minds of other persons 
who are present as mere spectators and 
are not consciously taking part in the 
experiment. Or, the percipient may get 
thoughts in the agent’s mind, but not 
the thoughts he wishes to “telepath.”’ 
In the autumn of 1906 two Eng- 
lishwomen, Miss Miles and Miss Rams- 
den, members of the Society for 
Psychical Research, planned an elabo- 
rate series of experiments in long- 
distance telepathy. They were living 
four hundred miles apart, Miss Rams- 


den in Scotland and Miss Miles in Eng- 








land. It was arranged that, on certain 
days of each week, Miss Miles should 
think in the evening of some idea or 
ideas which she wished to convey 
telepathically to Miss Ramsden, while 
the latter, at seven o’clock on the even- 
ing of each experiment day, was to 
think of Miss Miles, and note on a post 
card any very vivid mental impressions 
she then received. These cards were 
to be mailed immediately to Miss Miles, 
who, for her part, was to mail to Miss 
Ramsden post cards announcing the 
ideas she had tried to transmit. Thus, 
a flawless documentary record of the 
results of the experiments would be se- 
cured. 

Altogether there were fifteen experi- 
ment days. On six of these the idea 
that Miss Miles was attempting to con- 
vey, as recorded on her post cards, ap- 
peared among the impressions received 
by Miss Ramsden on the same date. 
But the record of the other nine days 
was by no means a total failure, for it 
turned out that on a majority of these 
Miss Ramsden’s impressions related to 
something that Miss Miles had been 
doing, or seeing, or talking about on 
the same day. 

In other words, as is pointed out by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who has made a care- 
ful study of the experiments, “while 


the agent only succeeded occasionally 
in tran ferring the ideas deliberately 
chosen by | her — purpose, the per 
cipient seen ed to have some sort 
of supernorm “knowledge of her 
friend's surroundings, irrespective of 
what that iclend had nestle wished 


her to see.’ 

Of course, this introduces an aggra- 
vating element of uncertainty into 
telepathic experiments. But it helps to 
account for the impossibility, of which 
sO many investigators complain, of un- 
failingly obtaining positive, decisively 
evidential results ; and it is particularly 
helpful in the way of bridging the seem- 
ing gulf between experimental telepa- 
thy and telepathy of the spontaneous 
type, in which the agent makes little or 
no conscious effort to influence the 
mind of the percipient. 

I have already given, from personal 
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experience, one instance of spontane- 
ous telepathy, in the hallucinatory voice 
I heard on the bank of the Niagara 
River. This is one of the commonest 
forms in which spontaneous telepathic 
impressions are received, and when the 
death of the agent is involved the 
auditory hallucination is sometimes’ of 
such a nature as to make its dire mean- 
ing self-evident. In this respect I know 
of nothing more striking than a strange 
case reported, with ample corroborative 
evidence, to the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

The narrator, a well-to-do English- 
man, was living at the time in a country 
house. It was early spring, and on the 
night of his telepathic experience there 
had been a slight snowfall, just suff- 
cient to make the ground snow white. 
After dinner he spent the evening writ- 
ing until ten o’clock, when, to continue 
the story in his own words: 

“IT got up and left the room, taking a 
lamp from the hall table, and placing 
it on a small table standing in a recess 
of the window in the breakfast room. 
The curtains were not drawn across the 
window. I had just taken down from 
the nearest bookcase a volume of ‘Mac- 
gillivray’s British Birds’ for reference, 
and was in the act of reading the 
passage, the book held close to the 
lamp, and my shoulder touching the 
window shutter, and in a position when 


almost the slightest sound would be 
heard, when I distinctly heard the front 
gate opened and shut again with a clap, 


t advancing at a run up the 
when opposite the window the 
from sharp and distinct 
on gravel to dull and less clear on the 
grass slip below the window, and at 
the same time I was conscious that 
some one or something stood close to 
me outside, only the thin shutter and 
a sheet of glass dividing us. 

“I could hear the quick, panting, la- 
bored breathing of the messenger, or 
whatever it was, as if trying to recover 
breath before speaking. Had he been 
attracted by the light through the shut- 
ter’ Suddenly, like a gunshot, inside, 
outside, and all around, there broke out 
the most appalling shriek—a prolonged 
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wail of horror, which seemed to freeze 
the blood. It was not a single shriek, 
but more prolonged, commencing in a 
high key, and then less and less, wail- 
ing away toward the north, and becom- 
ing weaker and weaker as it receded in 
sobbing pulsations of intense agony. 

“Of my fright and horror I can say 
nothing—increased tenfold when I 
walked into the dining room and found 
my wife sitting quietly at her work 
close to the window, in the same line 
and distant only ten or twelve feet 
from the corresponding window in the 
breakfast room. She had heard noth- 
ing. I could see that at once; and from 
the position in which she was sitting, I 
knew she could not have failed to hear 
any noise outside and any footsteps on 
the ground. Perceiving I was alarmed 
about something, she asked: 

“What is the matter?’ 

“Only some one outside,’ I said. 

“*Then, why do you not go out and 
see? You always do when you hear 
any unusual noise.’ 

“‘There is something queer and 
dreadful about this noise?’ I replied. 
‘I dare not face it.’”’ 

Nothing more was heard, and early 
next morning he made a careful search 
in the grounds around the house, but 
not a footprint was to be seen in the 
snow, which had ceased falling long be- 
fore the occurrence of the wailing cry. 
A little later in the day, however, word 
arrived that at ten o’clock the previous 
night one of his tenants, who lived half 
a mile distant and with whom he had 
spent the afternoon, had committed sui- 
cide by drinking prussic acid. 

He had gone up to his bedroom, his 
groom testified at the inquest, had 
mixed the poison in a tumbler of wa- 
ter, drank it off, and, with a terrible 
scream, fell dead on the floor. 

Fortunately, telepathic hallucinations 
do not usually come with such intensity 
or in such an alarming form. Often 
they are mere vague impressions that 
something unpleasant or disastrous is 
occurring to a relative or friend, It 
was thus in the case of little Frank 
Hinton, a thirteen-year-old boy of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Entering his home one day 
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in the spring of 1908, in an over- 
heated condition from playing base- 
ball, young Hinton drenched his head 
in cold water, and, while drying him- 
self with a roller towel, suddenly lost 
consciousness and fell forward, the 
towel twisting around his neck in a 
strangling noose. 

At the same instant his father, in an- 
other part of the house, although quite 
unable to give any reason for so doing, 
started to search for the lad, and found 
him hanging from the towel. Of 
course, it may possibly be argued that 
the father must have been mistaken in 
declaring that he had heard no noise 
that would cause him to think some- 
thing was wrong. But this objection 
certainly would not apply in a similar 
instance reported by William Blake- 
way, a Staffordshire Englishman: 

“I was in my usual place at chapel 
one Sunday afternoon, when all at once 
I thought I must go home. Seemingly 
against my will, I took my hat. When 
reaching the chapel gates I felt an im- 
pulse that I must hasten home as quick 
as possible, and I ran with all my might 
without stopping to take breath. Meet- 
ing a friend who asked why I hurried 
so, [ passed him almost without notice. 

“When I reached home I found the 
house full of smoke, and my little boy, 
three years old, all on fire, alone in the 
house. I at once tore the burning 
clothes from off him, and was just in 
time to save his life. It has alway 
been a mystery to me, as no person 
whispered a word to me, and no one 
knew anything about the fire till after I 
made the alarm at home, which was 
more than a quarter of a mile from the 
chapel.” 

Here the wholly subconscious nature 
of the phenomenon, on the percipient’s 
part at all events, is plainly evident. It 
is even more evident in all cases where, 
as frequently occurs, the telepathic 
message is received in a dream. As Is 
to be expected, too, in telepathic 


dreams we often find that element of 
symbolism of which mention was made 
in connection with experimental telepa- 
thy. The news of crisis, of accident, of 
death, whatever it may be, is not con- 


veyed directly, but indirectly, amid a 
mass of more or less relevant details of 
dream imagery. 

I know of one lady who, on several 
occasions, has been made aware in 
dream of the death of absent friends. 
Invariably she dreams that she is stand- 
ing by the side of a road along which 
a procession of people is approaching. 
As they pass, she sees that the only 
ones among them whom she recognizes 
are persons who have died. But pres- 
ently she catches sight of the face of a 
friend who, she has every reason to be- 
lieve, is still living. Sometimes she ob- 
tains only a fleeting glimpse of this 
friend’s face, sometimes a full and dis- 
tinct view. In either case, the mail or 
telegraph in due time brings her word 
that the person seen in this imaginary 
procession of the dead actually died on 
the night of her dream. 

Or, when apprehended in dream, the 
telepathic message may be so distorted 
that its true meaning cannot possibly 
be recognized immediately. A charac- 
teristic case of this kind occurred at 
the time of President Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, though it is only recently that it 
was for the first time reported in detail 
by Mrs, E. H. Hughes, daughter of the 
well-known San Francisco architect, 
S. C. Bugbee. It should be explained 
that before removing to California 
from Massachusetts in 1863, the Bug- 
bees were well acquainted with the 
Booth family, and that John Wilkes 
favorite of 
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Hughes, 


Booth was an_ especial 
Mrs. Bugbee’s. Says Mrs. 
in her report to the American Insti- 
tute for Scientific Research: 

“One night my mother woke my fa- 
ther suddenly, saying: ‘Oh, Charles! I 
have had such a terrible dream! [ 
dreamed that John Wilkes Booth shot 
me! It seemed that he sent me seats 
for a private box in a theatre, and I 
took some young ladies with me. Be 
tween the acts he came to me, and asked 
me how I liked the play. I exclaimed: 
‘Why, John Booth! I am surprised that 
you could put such a questionable play 
upon the stage. I am mortified to think 
that I have brought young ladies to see 
it.. At that he raised a pistol, and shot 
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me in the back of the neck. It seems 
as if I felt a pain there now.’ After a 
while my mother fell asleep, and 
dreamed the same thing a second time. 

“The next morning came the terrible 
news which plunged the nation into 
gricf and mourning. Almost at the 
hour of my mother’s dream, President 
Lincoln was assassinated; shot, in the 
back of the neck, in a private box at a 
theatre, by John Wilkes Booth.” 

On the other hand, there may be no 
symbolism or distortion, the dream cor- 
responding so realistically with the 
event as to make its significance mani- 
fest. To give a single illustration, Mrs. 
Morris Griffith, an Englishwoman, re- 
ports: 

“On the night of Saturday, the 
eleventh of March, I awoke in much 
alarm, having seen my eldest son, then 
Paul de Loanda on the south- 
west coast of Africa, looking dread- 
fully ill and emaciated, and I heard his 
voice distinctly calling to me. I was 
so disturbed I could not sleep again, 
but every time I closed my eyes the ap- 
pearance recurred, and his voice sound- 
ed distinctly, calling me ‘Mamma!’ | 
felt greatly depressed all through the 
next day, which was Sunday, but J did 
not mention it to my husband, as he was 


at St. 


an invalid, and I feared to disturb him. 
Strange to say, he also suffered from 
intense low spirits all day, and we were 
both unable to take dinner, he rising 
from the table, saying, ‘I don’t care 
what it costs, I must have the boy 
back,’ alluding to his eldest son. 

“T mentioned my dream and the bad 
night I had had to two or three friends, 
but begged that they would say nothing 
of it to Mr. Griffith. The next day a 
letter arrived, containing some photos 
of my son, saying he had had fever, 
but was better, and hoped immediately 
to leave for a much more healthy sta- 
tion. We heard no more till the ninth 
of May, when a letter arrived with the 
news of our son’s death from a fresh 
attack of fever, on the night of the 
eleventh of March, and adding that 
just before his death he kept calling re- 
peatedly for me.” 

It is only a short transition from 
such a dream as this to a waking hal- 
lucination in which—as in the cases of 
occurrence mentioned 
other cases detailed 
in the preceding article—phantom 
forms are discerned at the moment 
when the person seen is threatened by 
some danger or is passing through the 
supreme crisis of death. 
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NIMBLE WATER 


A> I strolled down by Nimble Water 
\ hidden vireo fluted clea 

And all the leaves by Nimble Wat 
Paused in their gossiping to hear. 


As I strolled down by Nimble Water 
A sudden sunbeam flashed above, 

And all the waves of Nimble Water 
Glowed with the largess of its love. 


As I strolled down by Nimble Water 
A vagrant wind stole by, 
And every fern by Nimble Water 


Swayed as to fairy melody. 


As | strolled down by Nimble Water 
The whole world wore its virgin guise, 
For there, beside the Nimble Water, 
Were you—with morning in your eyes! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 





Stirling Deane, the manager of a great mining corporation, finds that a former companion, 


Richard Sinclair, is claiming to be the owner of his chief property, the Little Anna Gold Mine. 
claim he knows to be fraudulent, but Sinclair holds papers which may make trouble. 

commissions Basil Rowan to see what he can do to obtain these papers. 
They quarrel and Rowan accidentally kills Sinclair. 


This 
Deane 
Rowan meets Sinclair, 
Rowan is tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 


death, Ali this, to the horror of Deane, who feels a keen responsibility in the matter. Deane is about 


to be married to Lady Olive Nunneley, and he dreads a scandal. 
He promises to do his best, and consults his lawyers, 


Deane and begs him to save her brother. 


Rowan’s sister, Winifred, calls upon 


Messts. Hardaway and Sons, whom he has already paid to defend Rowan. At Iast, alter the ex- 


penditure of much time and money, Hardaway announces that a reprieve is certain, 


Deane goes 


away, for a rest, to a little seashore place, and establishes himself in an old coastguards’ tower. He 


meets by chance a handsome girl named Ruby Sinclair and her uncle Mr. Sarsby. 
latter and finds out that Ruby is Richard Sinclair’s niece. 
few weeks before saying that he would shortly be a rich man. 


Deane questions the 
She had received a letter from Sinclair a 
One evening, during a storm, Deane 


is startled by the sudden appearance at the tower of Winifred Rowan. She tells him that she has come 


to beg him to help her brother and gets his assurance that the latter will be reprieved. 


The next day 


Deane returns to London with Ruby and her uncle who have determined to examine Sinclair’s effects 


for traces of the fortune of which he had written. 


Deane goes to the hotel where Sinclair was killed 


and tries to find the troublesome papers but discovers that Winifred has forstalled him and hears from 
her that she has found the papers, which she will turn over to him later for the reward. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


aN T about quarter-past ten in the 
SAS morning, a man, still young, 


‘Vee P 
AF but deathly pale, with hollow 
AY ¥ 


cheeks and 
stood on the edge of the pave- 
ment outside a great and gloomy-look- 
ing building. A nail-studded door had 
just been opened and closed to let him 
pass. The attendant, who wore prison 
livery, leaned forward curiously to look 
at him as he walked out with uncer- 
tain footsteps. The prison doctor stood 
by his side and called a four-wheel 
cab, 
“You are sure,” he said, “that you 
have somewhere to go to, Rowan?” 
“Quite sure, sir,” the man answered. 
“Keep your courage up, my man,” 
added the doctor. “If your friends can 
afford it, go down to the south at once. 






receding eyes, 





You will find it easier there. There’s 
your cab. You have some money, have 
you not?” 

“Plenty, thank you, Rowan 
answered. *You’ve been kind to me, 
sir,” he added. “Thank you!” 

“There wasn’t much I could do,” the 
doctor answered, helping him into the 
cab, “except to get you out of this hole. 
Make the most of your time now. Good 
luck to you r 

The cab rolled off. Rowan, after the 
first few minutes’ exhaustion, due to 
his unaccustomed preparations, leaned 
forward on the seat, looking out with 
hungry, wistful eyes upon the world 
which he had scarcely hoped to see 
again. Very soon the full flood of 
London traffic was flowing past him, 
the streams of men and women jostling 
one another upon the pavements, the 
long, tangled thread of moving vehicles, 


doctor,” 
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taximeter cabs, hansoms, and wagons. 
The sun was shining, the faces of the 
people seemed to him, accustomed to 
the white, hopeless countenances of the 
men he had passed in his daily exer- 
cises and in the prison infirmary, un- 
usually buoyant and cheerful. It was 
a glad world, this, into which he had 
come, a world which he was so soon 
to leave. It was hard to think he was 
free only that he might crawl away 
into some corner where he could die. 

The cab stopped at last before a 
block of offices in a by-street of the 
city. Rowan reluctantly alighted, and 
crossing the pavement entered the 
building. He passed through a swing 
door to a desk. A small boy poked 
his head out of an inquiry office. 

“Can you tell me if Miss Rowan is 
employed here?” Rowati asked. 

“Yes, but you can’t see her,” the 
small boy answered. “She’s in with 
the guv’nor now.” 

Rowan hesitated. “Perhaps you 
will kindly tell her, when she is dis- 
engaged,” he said, “that her brother is 
here, and would like to speak to her 
for a moment.” 

The office boy withdrew his head, 
but he seemed uncertain. Rowan 
seated himself upon a hard bench set 
against the wall. On a small round 
table in front of him were pens and 
paper and a copy of the trade journal. 
Rowan turned over its pages listlessly 
for a moment or two, and then set 
himself down to wait. It was quite 
half an hour before a door in front of 
him opened, and Winifred Rowan ap- 
peared. She looked at her brother in 
blank astonishment. She was _ paler 
than ever, there were dark rings under 
her dilated eyes. She looked at him 
as one looks upon some strange mon- 
strosity. 

“Basil!” she murmured. “It can’t be 
you! And yet—Basil!” 

“It is 1,” he answered. 

“Free?” she cried. 

He laughed a little bitterly. “They 
have let me out to die,” he answered. 
“The doctor to-day signed a certificate 
that I have no reasonable chance of 
living longer than another month, so 
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here I am, free, Winifred, if you like 
to call it freedom.” 

She came and sat on the bench by 
his side. At that moment it was hard 
to say, from their appearance, which of 
the two seemed the nearer death. 

“When were you released?” she 
asked. 

“Half an hour ago,” he answered. 
“IT came straight here. I wondered 
whether you could get a month’s vaca- 
tion, and come with me somewhere 
south. We have enough money for a 
little time.” 

“If they will not let me go,” she 
answered, “I will leave. That is sim- 
ple enough. We have enough money, 
3asil. We will go this afternoon.” 

He shook his head. “First,”’ he said, 
“T must see—I must see id 

“Whom ?” she asked. 

“A friend,” he answered, “some one 
who may be inclined to do something 
for me—not for myself,’ he added 
hastily, “that, of course, is ridiculous— 
but it is of you I am thinking, of you 
after I am gone.” 

“T shall be all right, Basil,’ she said. 
“We have several hundred pounds left, 
you know.” ; 

“It is not enough,” he answered firm- 
ly. “Winifred, will you go on an er- 
rand for me?” 

“Where to?” she asked, with a sud- 
den sinking of her heart. 

“To a man whose address I will 





give you—a rich man, a great man. | 
think that he will be willing to do 
something for us. His name is Stir- 
ling Deane. I will write his address 
down for you.” 

“Mr. Deane!” she repeated. “I have 
been before to see him, Basil. I went 
before your reprieve came.” 

“Of course,” he said. “I had for- 
gotten. Well, I want you to go up to 
him now. I want to see him, but I do 
not want to go to his offices. Where 
do you live, Winifred?” 

“It is an apartment house for women 
only,” she answered. “I cannot take 
you there.” 

“Then we must go to a hotel,” he 
said. “It seems a mockery to buy 
clothes, but there are one or two things 
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I must have. To-morrow we will go 
somewhere south.” 

She glanced at the clock. “I will 
see whether I can get away now,” she 
said. 

She disappeared, and came out again 
in a few minutes with her hat on. 
“Come,” she said. 

He led her to the cab outside. “We 
will drive to a hotel,” he said. ‘‘When 
we have taken some rooms, you shall 
go and see Mr. Deane. I think that 
he will come to me if you will tell him 
that I am free, that I have only three 
weeks to live, and that I should like to 
see him.” 

“Very well,” she answered. 

They stepped into the cab. “Tell him 
to drive to one of the large hotels,” 
Rowan said, “any except the Uni- 
versal,” 

She shuddered as she gave the or- 
der. She, too, had her memories of 
the Universal, of which he knew noth- 
ing. Slowly they made their way east- 
ward. The girl held his hand in hers. 

“It is good to see you again, Basil,” 
she said. 

“It is good to be here again,” he an- 
swered, “to be out in the world, even 
though it be to die. I suppose the au- 
thorities have really been kind to me. 
It is as much as any one could expect. 
And yet, Winifred, I should like you 
to remember this always. The quarrel 
between Sinclair and myself was of his 
seeking—not mine. The blow of which 
he died was struck purely in self-de- 
fense. I could box and he couldn't, or 
he would have half killed me _ that 
night.” 

“IT know,” she answered breathlessly. 
“Don’t talk of it.” 

He went on, as though not hearing 
her: “He came at me with both hands 
clenched, and [ hit him under the chin. 
I had to, or he would have killed me 
if he could. He was a strong man, 
and he had been drinking until he was 
half mad. It was not my fault, Wini- 
fred.” 

“Oh, I know that!” she said. “Try 
and forget it now. It was a wicked, 
wicked accident.” 

“Life has been wicked enough for 


you and me lately,” he answercd, sigh- 
ing. “You are worn to a shadow, 
Winifred. I suppose it is this wretched 
typing, day by day. We must put an 
end to it.” 

She shook her head. “I must earn 
a living, dear,” she said. “But don’t 
bother about me. I shall be all right. 
See, he has stopped. This must be— 
yes, it is the Grand Hotel. Will that 
do?” 

He nodded. 
swered, 

He paid the cabman, and making 
some excuse at the office about luggage 
to come, took rooms. Then he put 
Winifred into a hansom, and wrote 
down for her Deane’s address, which 
she already knew. 

“Bring him back with you if you 
can,’ he begged. “Bring him back 
here. I shall.be waiting in the reading 
room, just round the corner there to 
the right.” 

She hesitated. “You look so faint, 
sasil,’ she said. “I am not sure 
whether I ought to leave you.” 

“IT am going to have some brandy 
and milk,” he answered. “I am going 
to sit down and have it there in that 
corner. I shall wait till you come. 
You will know where to look for me. 
Hurry, dear, please. I shall know no 
peace until I have seen Deane.” 


“Quite well,’ he an- 


CHAPTER XNIII. 

Deane sat at his desk, immersed once 
more in the affairs of his great busi- 
ness. His cheeks were bronzed with 
the sun and heather-scented wind. His 
eyes were clear and bright. All traces 
of the unsettlement of those few nerv- 
ous weeks seemed to have passed away. 
One thing only occasionally disturbed 
him—the non-appearance of Winifred 
Rowan. Since those few seconds of 
tremulous excitement when they had 
stood face to face in the darkened room 
of the hotel, he had neither seen nor 
heard from her. He could understand 
her having left the hotel hurriedly. He 
could have understood her keeping 
away for a day or two. But a whole 
month had passed, and she had take 











no steps whatever to communicate with 
him. He had left exact instructions as 
to what was to be done should she 
come to the office while he was in Scot- 
land. He had had the whole of his 
private letters forwarded, lest by 
chance a word from her should fail 
to reach him. There was something a 
little ominous in this absolute silence, 
something which troubled him occa- 
sionally, which set him thinking, won- 
dering whether under that still, quiet 
demeanor there might be qualities of 
which he had taken no _ account; 
whether indeed she, too, were not a 
schemer who meant to make the most 
of this opportunity which chance had 
thrown in her way. 

A clerk entered and stood at his side. 
“A young lady is here to see you, sir,” 
le announced. “Miss Rowan.” 

“Miss Rowan,” Deane repeated me- 
chanically. 

“Yes, sir,” the clerk answered. “We 
have instructions outside to let you 
know if she called at any time.” 

Deane leaned back in his chair. With 
a few quick words he dismissed his 
secretary from the immediate business 
in hand. “You may show Miss Rowan 
in,” he said. 

A moment or two later she entered. 
Deane watched her with a new curi- 
osity as he rose to his feet. She was 
as quietly dressed as usual, as pale, 


and her eyes, except for one upward 
glance, seemed always to be seeking the 


carpet. There was something curiously 
gative about her appearance—some- 
thing, it seemed to him, almost willfully 
so. The rich brown hair, which had 
flashed almost to golden in the morn- 
ing sunlight at Rakney, was drawn up 
and concealed, as though the owner's 
sole object was that it might escape 
attention. Her clothes were not unbe- 
coming, but they were the quietest of 
their sort. Her eyes, which should 
have been beautiful, were so perpetu- 
ally veiled and hidden that their qual- 
ity was lost. Both physically and in 
her reticent speech she appealed to him 
than ever that morning as a 
woman whose desire seemed to be to 
creep through life unnoticed. 


nk 


more 
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“At last!” he remarked, holding out 
his hand pleasantly. “I have been ex- 
pecting to see you for some time, Miss 
Rowan.” 

“You have been expecting to see 
me?” she repeated, raising her eyes to 
his. “How strange!” 

“Why strange?” he answered, glanc- 
ing around the room and lowering his 
voice a little. “Don’t you remember 
at our last meeting you promised to 
bring my tea a few hours later? Since 
then I have not even seen you, nor have 
you sent me a line.” 

She raised her eyes again and looked 
at him. They were very beautiful eyes, 
but he did not understand the some- 
what blank expression which shone out 
of them. “I do not understand you,” 
she said quietly. 

Deane would have been irritated, but 
something in her manner struck him as 
so strange that his feeling turned to one 
of bewilderment. 

“Come,” he said, “you are not going 
to suggest that I have been dreaming, 
or that you have had one of these fash- 
ionable lapses of memory? You re- 
member meeting me in that room in 
the Universal Hotel?” 

Without change of countenance or 
expression she answered: “I have never 
been in the Universal Hotel in my 
life!” 

Deane looked at her, his lips a little 
parted, and as he looked his feeling of 
bewilderment grew. “My dear young 
lady,” he protested, “do you mean to 
tell m« g 

“You have been mistaking me for 
some one else, I think,”’ she said calmly. 
“There are so many people about who 
are like me. We will not talk of this 
just now, if you do not mind. I have 
come to you from my brother.” 

“Well?” said Deane. 

“My brother is free,” she went on. 
“He was released at nine o’clock this 
morning. The doctor at the prison 
signed a certificate that he has only 
a month or so to live. He is free on 
the understanding that -he goes away 
to some quiet place. He came to me an 
hour ago. It is at his wish that I am 
here.” 
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“Go on,” Deane rapped out. 

“He wishes to see you,” she said. 
“That is all. He does not think that 
there is any risk about it, under the 
circumstances. We are staying for the 
night at the Grand Hotel. To-morrow 
we shall go down to Devonshire or 
Cornwall. He will be glad if you will 
come and see him as soon as possible.” 

“T will come,” Deane said, ‘but first, 
Miss Rowan, I must have an under- 
standing with you.” 


“An understanding with me?” she 
repeated slowly. 
“Naturally,” he answered. “I want 


to know, first of all, whether you are 
my friend or my enemy; whether, in 
short, you mean to play the blackmailer, 
or whether you mean to return to me 
that document which you abstracted 
from among Sinclair's effects.” 

She drew a little sigh. “I am quite 
sure now, Mr. Deane,” she said, “that 
you are mistaking me for some one 
else. I do not know what you are talk- 
ing about.” 

Deane was silent for several mo- 
ments. He was feeling nervous and 
disturbed. There was something un- 
canny about this quiet, persistent de- 
nial—the still face, the steadfast, beau- 
tiful eyes, which seemed yet like unlit 
fires devoid of sympathy or apprehen- 
sion, 

“T scarcely know,” Deane said, “how 
we are to continue this discussion, For 
some reason or other, you are sitting 
there within a few feet of me and deny- 
ing something which we both know to 
be the truth. You have a motive, I 
suppose, but whatever that motive may 
be, you cannot imperil it by speaking 
openly here. We are absolutely alone. 
There is not a soul within hearing. You 
and I both know, Miss Rowan, that 
you hold that paper to obtain which 
your brother risked his life and met 
with such misfortune. It would be his 
wish, I know, that you should give it 
to me. The terms I cffered him for 
its recovery were surely liberal. If you 
think otherwise, tell me your price. We 
are alone. You are not giving yourself 
away. Tell me your price!” 


“TI have no price, Mr. Deane,” she 





I am 
not a thief, nor have I stolen anything 


said, “because I have no paper. 


All that you say is 
strange to me. My brother is waiting, 
and he is very ill. Will you come with 
me now, or will you follow as soon as 
you can?” 

Deane leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. It was not altogether a nat- 
ural laugh, but it was the only relief 
he could find from his overwrought 
feelings. 

“What sort of a game you and I are 
going to play, Miss Rowan, I cannot 
imagine,” he said. “I have made the 
first and the obvious move, and you 
have declared your opening. We must 
let it go at that, I suppose. When you 
are disposed to talk common sense, [ 
and my check book will be glad to listen 
to you. In the meantime, let me beg 
of you one thing, and that is, keep that 
paper in some safe place.” 

She rose to her feet with a little sigh. 
“You are mistaking me for some one 
else, Mr. Deane,” she said. 

He crossed the room and fetched his 
hat and gloves from a cupboard. He 
glanced into a looking-glass for a mo- 
ment to straighten his tie, and met the 
girl’s eyes fixed upon him. He stood 
quite still, watching. She was looking 
at him, at his back, as he stood there. 
There was expression in her face at 
last, an expression which puzzled him, 
which he failed altogether to under- 
stand. He stood quite still, with his 
fingers still upon the sailor knot of his 
tie. As though she realized the possi- 
bilities of thé mirror, she suddenly 
turned around. When he came toward 
her, the mask, if it was a mask, was 
there once more. 

“Tf you will come with me,” said he, 
“I should be glad to go and see your 
brother.” 

They passed through the offices side 
by side. Many curious eyes followed 
them. Deane paused at one or two of 
the desks to leave a few parting instruc- 
tions. Then he handed the girl into the 
electric brougham which was waiting at 
the door. 

“The Grand Hotel,” he told the man. 

He got in by her side. 


from anybody. 





“Miss Rowan,” he said, “you are be- 
ginning to interest me exceedingly.” 

“T am sure that you cannot be in 
earnest,” she answered, without turn- 
ing her head. “I am a most uninter- 
esting person, living a most uninterest- 
ing life.” 

“I think you said that you were a 
typist,” he remarked. 

“T am,” she answered. “I am em- 
ployed by Messrs. Rubicon & Moore 
in St. Mary’s Passage. I have been 
there for three years.” 

“With occasional holidays,” he re- 
marked, with a smile. 

She shook her head. “The only holi- 
day I have taken,” she answered, “was 
when I came to see you.” 

He deliberately leaned forward to 
look into her face. The memory of 
that moment when he had held her in 
his arms, the breaking of the storm, 
the thrill, the wonderful, unanalyzed 
excitement which seemed to nlay about 
them like the lightning which was soon 
to flash across the sea and land, came 
back to him. He looked deliberately 
into her face—still as the grave—at the 
large eyes, which were listlessly fixed 
upon the streaming people. 

“You are the most amazing person!” 
he said softly. “Perhaps, as you were 
never at the Hotel Universal, you were 
never in Rakney? Perhaps it was not 
who came to me with the storm, 
who tapped at my window, who stood 
there like the daughter of the storm 


you 


itself, Who 


“It was I who came to Rakney,” she 
said. ‘‘You know that very well, Mr. 
Deane. Neither have I forgotten it. 


But | think that you should not remind 
me just now of that.” 

Of course she was right, but Deane 
felt a little unhinged. Her invulnera- 
bility was maddening. 

“Perhaps not,’ he answered. ‘Per- 
haps I have no right to remind you of 
that night, of the time when you crept 
in from the storm, crept into my arms.” 

She turned her head slightly away, as 
though interested in the passing throng. 
No flush of color tinged her cheeks. 
Her straight, firm lips never trembled. 
He tried to take her hand—small it 
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was, and incased in old, neatly mended 
gloves. She drew it quietly but firmly 
away. She remained silent. 

“Perhaps I have no right,” he con- 
tinued, “to remind you of these things, 
but neither have you the right to deny 
our later meeting. You are playing 
some sort of a game with me,” he con- 
tinued, a little roughly, ‘‘and your meth- 
ods, whatever they may be, include a 
lie. Therefore, I myself take license.” 

“If you have quite finished, Mr. 
Deane,” she said, “I should be glad. 
My visit to you, and all the circum- 
stances connected with it, is one of the 
things which I wish to forget.” 

“To relegate to the same place in 
your memory,” he remarked, “as your 
brief essay in the role of a chamber- 
maid.” 


She leaned out of the window. 
“Here we are,” she remarked. “I am 
anxious about my brother. Please 


hurry.” 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Rowan sat still in his corner, and al- 
though the hotel could not be called 
fashionable—perhaps, in these later 
days, scarcely luxurious—the little ebb 
and flow of life upon which he looked 
seemed tinged with a peculiar bitter- 
ness. His hollow eyes followed each 
group of these men and women, so full 
of vivacity, of happiness, of affairs. 
The envy in his heart was like a real 
and passionate thing. It was an envy 
scarcely founded upon comparisons. 
For them was life—for him was 
In front of him always was that ghast- 
ly, unchanging verdict; a month—two 
at the most—thirty days of ill health, 
of suffering, of weakness, and after 
that—what? He caught his breath with 
a little shudder, and calling a passing 
waiter, ordered some brandy. He 
looked around and longed to find some 
one to speak to, some one to occupy his 
attention for a single moment, to stop 
the flow of gruesome fancies which 
seemed always biting their way into his 
brain. He had faced death readily 
enough in those old days, when Dean 
and he had ridden side by side, and the 
bullets had whizzed around them like 


none, 
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rain, and the dead men lay in heaps. 
But this was different! The blood ran 
warm in their veins then, their hearts 
were strong. He had no strength now 
to battle with these fancies, no strength 
to do anything but cower before the 
slowly coming, grisly shadow of his 
fate. He looked continually at the door, 
longing always for the return of his 
sister and the coming of Deane. Even 
the prison hospital was better than this. 

A girl passed by, young and beauti- 
ful, carrying in her arms a little dog. 
She threw a compassionate glance at 
Rowan, and he felt the sweat break 
out upon his forehead. It was too aw- 
ful, this! He was rising to his feet 
even as Deane and his sister entered the 
lounge. He moved toward them with 
uncertain footsteps. 

“We must have a sitting room,” he 
said. “I cannot face these people. I 
am beginning to feel a coward.” 

Deane went to the office, and very 
soon they found themselves upon the 
third floor, in an apartment overlooking 
Northumberland Avenue, gorgeous 
with plush and gilt mirrors, stiffly ar- 
ranged chairs, an ornate chiffonier. 
Rowan, who had come up in the lift 
muttering to himself, but obviously 
anxious for silence from his compan- 
ions, threw himself, almost as the door 
closed, upon the hard couch. 

“T am broken!” he cried out. 
broken!” 

Winifred sank on her knees by his 
side, her arms went round his neck. 
Deane turned away and walked to the 
window a little awkwardly. Somehow 
he felt that it would be taking a mean 
advantage if he should look into her 
face, though all the time he was long- 
ing to see if her eyes had really soft- 
ened, if those lips were really trem- 
bling a little, lips that were pressed to 
her brother's forehead. 

‘Basil,’ she whispered, “you mustn't! 
Bear up, please. Mr. Deane is here. 
Sit up and talk to him.” 

Rowan pulled himself together. He 
sat up, and Deane, obeying a gesture 
from her, crossed the room once more. 

“Rowan,” he said, “I am very sorry 
to see you like this.” 


“T am 


“It’s my first day out,” Rowan an- 
swered. “It’s a little trying, you know, 
especially when the end is so near. I 
wanted just a few words with you, 
Deane. It is good of you to come.” 

Deane nodded. “I only wish there 
was something I could do,” he said. 

“There is nothing,” answered Ro- 
wan. 

The girl turned away. “When you 
want me, Basil,” she said softly, “I 
shall be in the next room.” 

“You might have some _ brandy 
brought up,” he said. “I must talk for 
a few minutes, and I am not feeling 
very strong.” 

“T will ring the bell in the other 
room,” she said, “and order it.” 

She disappeared through the connect- 
ing door. Deane, who had found him- 
self watching her slow, even progress, 
turned once more to the man who sat 
by his side. 

“T never thought I’d see you again,” 
Rowan commenced. “I did my best, 
Deane. I made friends with Sinclair 
all right—he was glad enough to have 
any one to drink with—and before long 
he began to tell me about his claim to 
the Little Anna Mine.” 

“Did he believe in it?” asked Deane. 

“Absolutely,” Rowan answered. “I 
am quite sure of that. He absolutely 
believed that directly he put it into the 
hands of any solicitor, you would have 
to come to him and buy, even though 
it cost you half your fortune. He was 
waiting those few days to see if you 
came.” 

Deane nodded, “Tell me how it hap- 
pened,” he said. 

“It was like this,” Rowan continued, 
speaking hoarsely, and with difficulty, 
“that night he wasn’t quite so drunk. 
I pressed him a little too closely about 
his claim, and where he kept the paper. 
He was suddenly suspicious and quar- 
relsome. He tried to turn me out, and 
when | wanted to soothe him down, 
he struck me. He was a strong man 
and J was weak. | think that he meant 
to murder me. I remember I was half 
on the floor. My forehead was bleed- 
ing already, and he was coming toward 
me, shrieking with rage. ‘I am going 
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to finish you!’ he called out. Then I 
struck, hoping only to stun him, and, 
as you know, the blow killed him. I 
forgot for a moment about the paper. 
I thought only about making my escape. 
I had bad luck, and I did not succeed. 
I am afraid it was a bungling sort of 
job, Deane.” 

“T am very sorry indeed,” Deane said, 
“that I ever suggested it to you.” 

“It wasn’t your fault,’ Rowan ‘an- 
swered. “Nothing of this sort would 
have happened if he hadn’t come for 
me. I meant to rob him if I could— 
I'll admit that—but no more. You see 
it was useless for me to try and open 
negotiations. He was too confident al- 
together. He spoke of a million pounds 
as his price. Tell me,” he went on, 
“how do things stand now? Who has 
possession of the paper?” 

Deane hesitated for a moment. “I 
do not know.” 

Rowan’s face fell. He seemed dis- 
appointed. “I had an idea,” he said 
slowly, “that you might have made 
some attempt to recover it. Everything 
was left in the room at the hotel for 
some time. It was easily done.” 

“I did make an attempt,” Deane said 
slowly. “I have searched the room for 
that paper, but failed to find it.”’ 

“You yourself?” Rowan asked ea- 
gerly. 

“Yes. I heard that there was a 
claimant coming for Sinclair’s effects, 
and that they were going to be removed 
to Scotland Yard. I took a room at 
the hotel, and I got hold of a key. I 
went through everything the man had.” 

“It was in the breast pocket of his 
gray coat, underneath the lining,” 
Rowan gasped. 

“T found the place,” Deane answered, 
“but it was empty.” 

Rowan wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. His breathing was becom- 
ing difficult. Already the excitement 
was affecting him. “But it was there 
on that night!” he exclaimed. “He took 
off his coat a few minutes before, and 
I saw him feel it in the lining.” 

“All I can tell you,” Deane an- 
swered, “is that the lining of the gray 
coat was torn, as though something had 


been abstracted. The paper was not 
there. It was not anywhere in the room. 
I ran a risk,” he continued, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “which I dare not think 
of, even now, but it was in vain. Some 
one had been before me.” 

“Was there any one else upon the 
scent, then?” Rowan asked. 

“Can you think of any one?” Deane 
asked. 

Rowan looked at him with distended 
eyes. “You don’t mean to insinuate,” 
he began, “that I—that I had given it 
away?” 

“Not willfully,’ answered Deane. 
“Is there any one at all to whom you 
spoke of this?” 

Rowan shook his head. “Only to 
my sister,” he said, “and she is as silent 
as the grave.” 

“Nevertheless,” Deane said, “the pa- 
per has gone. Some one has it—is 
holding it now—for a purpose, I sup- 
pose. There can be but one purpose. 
Perhaps,” he added, ‘you had better 
ask your sister, to be quite sure whether 
she ever mentioned its existence to any 
one.” 

“We will ask her at once!” Rowan 
exclaimed. “I will ask her before you. 
Let me get up. Help me. I will fetch 
her.” 

Deane stretched out his hand. “No,” 
he said. “You must not excite your- 
self, Rowan. I will knock at the door 
and call your sister.” 

Rowan lay back, gasping. Deane 
crossed the room and knocked at the 
door which led to the inner apartment. 

“Miss Rowan,” he said. 

She opened the door almost immedi- 
ately. “Yes?” 

Deane stood aside. “Your brother,” 
he said, “has a question to ask you!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Winifred came slowly into the 
room. It seemed to Deane, watching 
her curiously, that she had been steel- 
ing herself to defiance. There was no 
change in her expression, and her lips 
seemed tighter drawn than ever. She 
went at once to her brother’s side. 

“You have been talking too much, 
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Basil;” she said. “You know that it is 
not good for you.” 

He leaned across to the little table 
which stood by his side and helped him- 
self to brandy. He was indeed looking 
terribly ill. The lines under his eyes 
seemed traced with a coal-black pencil, 
and his hand shook so that half the 
brandy was spilled. 

“Winifred,” he said, “I must ask you 
a question. You remember that I spoke 
to you of a document—Sinclair had it. 
I was trying to deal with him, trying 
to get it back for Mr. Deane here.” 

“Yes,” she answered calmly, “I re- 
member your speaking of it.” 

“We have reason to believe,” he con- 
tinued, gasping a little, “reason to be- 
lieve that it has been stolen. Mr. Deane 
wants to know whether at any time you 
have mentioned its existence to any 
one.” 

She looked at Deane and back at her 
brother. Her face was unchanged. 
“No,” she said. “I have mentioned it 
to no one.” 

“You see,” her brother continued, 
“it’s like this. No one but ! knew of 
that paper. Deane here told me, and 
I told no one except you. And yet 
we have evidence, we know that it has 
been stolen from Sinclair’s room since 
his death. That is why we want you 
to be quite sure that you did not men- 
tion its existence to any one.” 

“No mention of it has crossed my 
lips,” she answered. “I have no friends, 
no confidants. I have spoken to no 
one about it. Nothing in the world,” 
she continued, “would be more im- 
probable than that I should have done 
so. 

He turned to Deane, who stood by 
with impassive face. 

“You hear?” he exclaimed. “You 
hear? I was quite sure about Wini- 
fred. She doesn’t go talking about. 
She’s no gossip, are you, Winifred ?” 

“I hope not,”’ she answered. 

“IT have no reason, I am 
Deane said slowly, “to doubt 
Rowan’s discretion.” 

She raised her eyes for a moment, 
and met his. The faint satire in his 
tone was intentionally provocative, but 


sure,” 


Miss 


it failed to move her. Her regard of 
him was entirely impersonal. He 
looked away with a light shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Well, Rowan,” he said, “it seems 
there is nothing further to be done. If 
the paper does turn up,” he added, “I 
shall know how to deal with its holder. 
In the meantime, about yourself.” 

Rowan laughed a little hysterically. 
“About myself,” he repeated. ‘That's 
a fruitful subject, isn’t it?” 

“Doctors make mistakes some times,” 
Deane said. “Let us hope that they 
may have made one in your case. Any- 
how, there is no reason why you should 
not be comfortable, and have the best 
medical advice. Go wherever you think 
best, and send me your address. | 
shall not forget that your accident took 
place when you were engaged upon my 
affairs.” 

“You are very good, Deane,” Rowan 
said. 

The girl looked up. “Mr. Deane’s 
kindness is quite unnecessary,” she said. 
“We are in no want of money.” 

“Your sister does not quite under- 
stand,” Deane said, turning to him. 
“We have been through too many 
rough times in Africa together to stand 
upon ceremony now. You will perhaps 
be able to explain to her later on.” 

He took up his hat and turned toward 
the door. “I shall expect to hear from 
you as you have decided 
where to go—either from you, Rowan,” 
he added, shaking hands with him, “or 
from your sister.” 

“You are very kind, Deane,” Rowan 
said. “I am sorry I have made such a 
mess of things.” 

“It was not your fault,” Deane an- 
swered. “Good day, Miss Rowan!” 

She looked at him for a moment, 
but did not offer to take his out- 
stretched hand. He smiled, and with- 
drew it at once. 

“Good day, Mr. Deane!” she said. 

The door closed behind him. Rowan 
was watching his sister anxiously. 

“Winifred,” he said, “what is the 
matter with you? You were scarcely 
civil to Mr. Deane.” 

“Oh, I think I was,” she answered. 


soon as 
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“In any case, we don’t want to take 
alms from him, do we?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly that,” Rowan ob- 
jected. 

wy 

“He can afford it,” Rowan declared. 
“He is very rich. A thousand pounds 
to him is like .sixpence to us.” 

“Tt doesn’t alter facts,” she rejoined. 
“T do not like Mr. Deane, Basil. It is 
through him that this trouble has come 
upon us. You have taken enough of 
his money.” 

“And when I am gone?” he asked. 
“What about you then?” 

“Have | ever failed to make my own 
way?” she asked quietly. “I shall be 
safe enough, Basil.” 

He commenced to cough, and very 
soon further -speech was impossible. 
He was painfully exhausted. She sat 
by his side until he went off to sleep. 
Of his hopeless state there could no 
longer be any doubt. He was wasted 
almost to a shadow. Even in sleep his 
breath came heavily, and a_ fever 
seemed upon him. She stole softly 
from his side, and stood for a few 
minutes at the window, looking out. 
Selow, the pulse of the great world 
was beating with the same maddening 
regularity. The stream of wayfarers 
swept on, the roar of traffic was as in- 
evitable as the waves of the sea. She 
stood by the window with small, 
clenched hands. Behind her, his loud 
breathing seemed to beat out the time 
toward Death. 


Deane himself was one of those way- 
farers, but at least his thoughts, as he 
was being whirled eastward in his 
brougham, were fixed upon the tragedy 
which he had left behind him. He knew 
very well that it was not a question of 
months but of days with Basil Rowan. 
Was it only for that that the girl was 
waiting? Her whole attitude toward 
him had about it a certain flavor of 
mystery which oppressed him. It was 
like trying to face an enemy hidden in 
a darkened room, listening for his foot- 
step, not knowing whence the blow 
might fall. Notwithstanding the warm 
sunshine, he shivered a little as he de- 


scended from the carriage and entered 
his offices. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The girl was sitting in the middle of 
a hard horsehair sofa, her elbows upon 
her knees, her head resting in her 
hands. She looked across the dreary 
apartment and out of the ill-cleaned 
windows, with dull, despairing eyes. 
This, then, was to be the end of her 
dreams. She must go back to the life 
which she felt to be intolerable, or she 
must throw herself headlong into the 
maelstrom. 

There was one other occupant of the 
room, and, curiously enough, his atti- 
tude appeared to be a somewhat similar 
one. He was a short, thickset young 
man, with brown mustache, flashily 
dressed, with a red tie, an imitation 
diamond, and soiled linen to further 
disfigure an appearance at no time par- 
ticularly prepossessing. He was stand- 
ing with his legs a little apart, looking 
out into the uninspiring street. His 
hands were thrust deep down into the 
pockets of his trousers. He had all the 
appearance of a man who finds the 
burden of life an unwelcome thing. 
Presently he began to whistle, not 
cheerfully, but some doleful air of sen- 
timental import. The girl upon the 
couch seemed irritated. She _ herself 
was in the last stage of dejection, and 
the sound grew maddening. 

“Oh, don’t do that, please!” she ex- 
claimed at last. 

He turned around in amazement, for 
the first time realizing that he was not 
alone. “I beg your pardon,” he said. 

The girl remembered that he was a 
stranger to her; but, after all, what did 
it matter? “I asked you to stop whis- 
tling,”” she said. 

‘He answered “Certainly!” and con- 
tinued to look at her. She returned 
his gaze with a disapprobation which 
she scarcely attempted to conceal. 

“Sort of habit I get into,” he ex- 
plained, “when I’m in the dumps.” 

“Does it do you any good?” she 
asked. “If so, I'll learn how to whistle 


myself.” 
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“Meaning,” he remarked, “that we 
are companions in—dumpiness ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but did 
not trouble to reply. 

“T wish to God,” he exclaimed, “I'd 
never left Cape Town!” 

Then for the first time she looked 
at him with a gleam of interest, and 
asked: ‘Do’ you come from South 
Africa:?” 

He nodded. “I did, and I only wish 
I were back there. I could always 
keep my head above water there, but 
London is a rotten hole. I suppose 
it’s because I don’t know the runs,” he 
added’ meditatively. “Anyhow, it’s 
broke me.” 

She continued the conversation with- 
out feeling the slightest interest in it, 
but simply because it was an escape 
—a temporary escape—from her 
thoughts. “What did you come over 
for?” she asked. 

“A fool's errand!” he answered. “I 
lent a man some money—a sort of 
speculation it was 





and I came over to 
see how he was getting on.”’ 

“And I suppose he'd lost it,’”” she re- 
marked. 

“He’s lost himself,’ answered the 
man, “which is about as bad. I wish 
I could lay hands upon him. I'd get a 
bit of my own back, one way or an- 
other.” 

‘London is a big place,” she returned. 
“People are not easy to find unless you 
know all about them.” 

“This man left South Africa onl) 
a month or so ago. He gave me an 
address here where he said I should al- 
ways hear of him. I’ve been there 
nearly every day. He turned up there 
all right regularly after he first landed. 
He hasn’t been there at all for two 
months, and they haven't the least idea 
where he is.” 

“You don’t even know,” she asked, 
“whether the speculation is successful 
or not?” 

He shook his head gloomily. “It 
don’t make much odds, so far as I can 
see,” he said. -“If it came off, he’s 
bolted with the profits. If it didn’t, he’s 
hiding for fear I shall want my money 





back again. It’s a rotten sort of show, 
anyway.” 

“What was his name?” 
idly. 

“His real name,” the man answered, 
“was the same as your own. That is,” 
he added, “I think I heard old Mrs. 
Towsley call you Miss Sinclair, didn't 


>) 


asked 


she 


She looked at him steadily for several 
moments without speaking. He was 
not a person of quick apprehensions, 
but even he could not fail to see the 
change in her face. Her lips were 
parted, her eyes were suddenly lit with 
an almost passionate fire. The change 
in her features was illuminating. She 
was no longer a tired, depressed-look- 
ing young woman of ill-tempered ap- 
pearance. Her good looks had reas- 
serted themselves. Life seemed to have 
been breathed into her pulses. 

“His real name was Sinclair,” she 
repeated softly. “He came from South 
Africa. Tell me some more about 
him.” 

“Why?” he asked bluntly. 

“Because,” she told him, “my name 
is Ruby Sinclair, and I am here on 
very much the same errand as you. 
Only with this difference,” she added. 
“I know where my uncle is. I know 
what has become of him. There are 
other things for which I seek.” 

He came over from the window, and 
hearthrug by her side. 
her excitement had be- 
nunicated to him 

“T say,” he “this is a rum 
go, and no mistake! If it’s the same 
man, we may be able to help one an- 
other. It’s Richard Sinclair | am look- 
ing for, called over there Bully Sin- 
clair. He was a man about fifty years 
old, been in South Africa for the last 
twenty years, a mine prospector and 
general adventurer. He'd had his fin- 
gers in many pies, had Richard.” 

“What was he over in England for?” 
she asked. 

The young man hesitated. “I don’t 
know that there’s any harm in telling 
you,” he said, “only remember it’s in- 
formation for information. I’m giving 
the whole show away.” 


stood on the 
Some part of 
conn com 


¢€ xclaimed, 
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“Tl tell you all you want to know,” 
she interrupted. “Go on.” 

“Well,” the young man said, “he 
came over to lay claim to a gold mine 
that he considered he’d been done out 
oy 

“A gold mine!” the girl repeated 
breathlessly. “Was it a rich one—very 
rich, I mean?” 

“IT should say so,” the young man 
answered. “It was a complicated bit 
of business—the mine’s in other hands, 
you see—but Sinclair reckoned that 
he’d got a claim to it, anyway, and he 
expected either to be squared for a big 
amount, or to get a syndicate to take 
the thing up. He came to me dead on 
his uppers. My name’s Hefferom. He 
and I had been pretty thick at odd 
times, and though we'd been in a good 
many deals together, we'd kept friends 
in a way. He came to me, as I say, in 
Cape Town, and he told me what the 
game was. He wanted a matter of two 
or three hundred pounds to get over to 
this side, and to start things properly. 
Well, I thought it out, and though it 
was about all I was worth in the world, 
I let him have it. Over he comes. I 
get a letter from him to say he'd landed, 
and never another line. I cabled—no 
answer. Over I came myself, for he'd 
scarcely left Cape Town before a little 
affair that I was mixed up in went 
plumb wrong, and I lost every penny 
I'd got left. So over here I come, 
and I’ve been here a fortnight, and I tell 
you Sinclair seems to have vanished 
from the face of the earth. The worst 
of it is,” he continued, “I’m stony 
broke. I’ve got to leave this place to- 


day because I can’t pay my bill, and’ 


I’ve no idea where to raise a sover- 
eign.” 

The girl’s sense of humor triumphed 
for a second over her excitement. 
“There are your diamonds,” she re- 
minded him. “I heard you talking 
about them at dinner the other night. 
One of them you said was worth a 
hundred pounds.” 

“A bluff,” he answered readily. 
“They are false, every one of them. I 
talked like that to get old Mother Tows- 
ley to let my account go on a bit, but 


she wasn’t doing it. Now, I say, 
I’ve told you my story. Tell me why 
you are so keen on knowing about it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I will tell you. 
My name is Ruby Sinclair, and I am the 
niece of the man whom you have come 
to England to find.” 

He made use of an oath for which 
he forgot even to apologize. “You 
know where he is!” he exclaimed. 
“Come, remember it was a fair bar- 
gain. Information for information!” 

“He is dead!” . 

The young man staggered back. His 
first emotion of shocked surprise lasted 
only a few seconds. Anger and dis- 
appointment took its place. ‘Dead?’ 
he exclaimed. “And my money—what 
about that? What he left belongs to 
me, anyway. It’s got to be made up. 
I can show you his note for it.” 

“You had better wait,” she answered 
coldly, “until I have told you every- 
thing. I suppose you don’t read the 
papers?” 

“Never.” he answered. 
are they to me?” 

“They might have been of some use 
on the present occasion,” she answered. 
“They might at any rate have saved 
you from wasting a good deal of time. 
My uncle was murdered in the Hotel 
Universal by a man named Rowan.” 

The young man swore again—flu- 
ently, volubly—swore until he had come 
to the end of a varied and extensive 
vocabulary. When he had _ finished 
there were an excited flush in his cheeks 
and a bright light in his eyes. 

“By Rowan—Basil Rowan?” he ex- 


“What good 


claimed. ‘‘He was one of us out there 
when we were prospecting up the 
Newey Valley. Look here,’ he con- 


tinued, “you and I have got to have 
this out. Murdered, was he? Well, 
I’m the man that may be able to throw 
some light upon that. What's hap- 
pened to Rowan? Had he anything to 
say ?” 

“T will tell you all that I know,” the 
girl answered. “My uncle wrote me 
directly he arrived in England. He 
told me that he had been fortunate in 
Africa, that he had come to take pos- 
session of a large fortune, and that he 
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would be sending for me in a very 
short time to live with him, and that, as 
he had no other. relative, I should be 
rich all my days. I replied, of course, 
asking whether I could not come at 
once. He wrote me again to tell me 
to wait for a day or two, until his af- 
fairs were settled. Then I heard no 
more. I waited. I wrote again. I 
waited, and wrote again. There was no 
reply. I found afterward that my let- 
ters had never even been called for at 
the address where he told me to write. 
Then one day a stranger who was stay- 
ing at Rakney told my uncle there to 
look at the papers. We found the story 
of his murder. He had been dead some 
time.” 

“Rowan was tried, I suppose?” the 
man asked. “Did he say what his mo- 
tive was? Has he been hanged ?” 

“He insisted upon it that it was a 
quarrel,” the girl said. “I do not be- 
lieve him. He was found guilty and 
reprieved. [I saw in the papers last 
night that he had been released. I be- 
lieve that he has only a few days to 
live.” 

“And you?” the young man asked. 

“T came up,” the girl said slowly, “to 
take possession of my uncle’s effects.” 

“Have you got them?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“Yes,” the girl answered. 

“There were papers?” he demanded. 


“Some,” she answered, “but none of 
any importance.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. She 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘Look here,” 


she said, “I am telling you the truth. 
Look at me, look at my gloves—mended 
half a dozen times. Look at my 
clothes, just hanging on my back and 
no more. Ii there had been a single 
thing among my uncle’s papers on 
which I could have raised even a five- 
pound note, do you think that I should 
be sitting here like this, wondering 
which might be the quickest way out 
of the world ?” : 

The young man moistened his lips. 
He was obviously in a state of excite- 
ment. ‘Listen,’ he said, “among these 
papers was there a sort of deed on yel- 
low parchment paper, roughly written 


with a government stamp in the left- 
hand corner, a paper which spoke of a 
gold mine called the Little Anna Gold 
Mine ?”’ 

She shook her head decidedly. 
“There was nothing of the sort.” 

Then the young man swore again, 
and this time he seemed to surpass him- 
self. “Your uncle was robbed!” he 
exclaimed. “Robbed of that paper! I 
tell you,” he added; “he was murdered 
for it, and for no other reason!” 

“How do you know?” the girl cried. 

“Why, it’s as simple as A B C,” he 
explained. “He had the paper in his 
possession when he came to England. 
The mine has been claimed by a great 
syndicate who are working it now. He 
came to see them, to make terms. The 
next thing we hear is that he is mur- 
dered and the paper is gone. They 
thought that no one else knew of it. 
Young lady,” he exclaimed, “you may 
thank your stars, as I do, that you and 
me have come together. We'll have 
justice, and we'll have that fortune 
yet!” 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

With his feet to the sea, and his 
head pillowed by many cushions, 
Rowan lay in a long invalid chair at 
the edge of the little strip of shingle 
which separated the tower of Rakney 
from the sea. Every limb was at rest, 


every nerve seemed lulled into quies- 
cence. The sun and wind had left their 
traces upon his hollow cheeks. It 


seemed, indeed, as though Death had 
lifted her hand from his forehead. It 
was only when one looked closer that 
one realized his terrible weakness, real- 
ized how slender, indeed, the thread 
was by which he held on to life. 
There was scarcely a breath of wind 
stirring. The sun was high in the 
heavens, and the whole country seemed 
lulled into a state of almost unnatural 
repose. The distant trees were mo- 
tionless, as though, indeed, they were 
simply painted things against that back- 


ground of deep-blue sky. The smoke 
from the little cluster of cottages crept 
upward, straight as a ruled line. The 


, cattle in the fields seemed all asleep, 
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exhausted by the unexpected heat. The 
sea was like a lake, unruffled, almost 
unrippled. 

The man dozed, and Winifred sat by 
his side, with her eyes fixed steadily 
and yet absently upon the distant hori- 
zon. A week, at most, the doctor had 
given him, and after that—what? She 
looked backward to the window—the 
window through which she had entered 
on that wild night earlier in the year. 
She looked away again uneasily. She 
was afraid of such moments as these. 
It was to escape from them that she 
had protested so vehemently against 
their accepting Deane’s offer of his cot- 
tage. 

At low tide, a rough, pebbly road led 
from the village to the cottage, as well 
as the dike footpath higher up. Along 
this came two people, a man and a 
woman, mere specks at first in the dis- 
tance, but rapidly becoming more and 
more evident. They walked fast, and 
they looked always anxiously toward 
the tower, which stood out at the end 
of the road against the background of 
the sky—a curious, almost uncanny, 
sort of building. 

“If they see us coming,” said Ruby 
Sinclair, “they will certainly try to pre- 
vent our seeing him. Our only chance 
is to come upon them unexpectedly. 
They can watch the dike path from the 
front, but few people ever come by this 
road. It winds about so, and it is gen 
erally thick with sea mud.” 

The man nodded. He, too, was keep- 
ing his gaze fixed in a strained manner 
upon their goal. “Now that we are so 
near,” he said, *‘so near to him, we will 
make him speak. We will not be driven 
away. He cannot escape from us 
there.” 

There was a curious air of determi- 
nation about these two, a certain grim- 
ness which seemed common to both of 
them, as they hurried along the rough, 
stone-strewn road. They had reached 
the last hundred yards now, and their 
course was perfectly straight. They 
walked single file along the little stretch 
of marshland which served as a foot- 
path. 

“He is in front, lying on a chair,” 


she whispered. “They won't be able 
to get him in now before we are there.” 

The road terminated suddenly upon 
the beach. The man and the girl 
scrambled up a little shingly mound. 
When at last Winifred heard the 
sounds of their approach, they were al- 
ready between her and the house. Any 
attempt at escape was useless. She 
came a few steps toward them. 

“Who are you, please, and what do 
you want?” she asked quickly. 

Hefferom stretched out a hand to- 
ward the prone figure of Rowan, who 
was lying there still with closed eyes. 
“We want a few words with your 
brother,” he said. “We shall not keep 
him long, but it is very important. We 
have come a long way to see him.” 

“It is impossible,” she said firmly. 
“He is very ill indeed. The doctor al- 
lows him to see no one. I don’t know 
how you found your way here, but you 
must please return at once.” 

“T have come a long way,” Hefferom 
said slowly. 

“I am sorry,” she answered, “but 
can't you see that it makes no differ- 
ence? If you were to ask him ques- 
tions, he is not well enough to answer 
you—scarcely to understand. Any 
sudden shock at all—even a recogni- 
tion—might kill him.” 

Hefferom hesitated no longer. He 
pushed Winifred away, and motioned 
to Ruby to follow him. At that mo- 
ment Rowan opened his eyes and turned 
his head. Hefferom walked toward 
him and leaned over his chair. 

“You remember me, Rowan?” he 
said. “My name is Hefferom, Steve 
Hefferom. We were up the Newey 
Valley together, camped out, you know, 
at Prince’s Gorge, for more than a 
month—you and I and Deane, and a 
lot of us.” 

“T remember,” Rowan faltered, try- 
ing to raise himself. “Yes, I remem- 
ber.” 

He had a fit of coughing. Winifred 
passed her arms around him and held 
him up. “If you stay,” she whispered 
to Hefferom, “you will kill him. He 
ought not to speak even a sentence.” 

“It isn’t much we want him to say, 
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miss,” Hefferom answered doggedly, 
“but there’s a question he’s got to an 
swer. If he is as near death as you 
say, it can’t make much difference what 
happens, and it means more than death 
to me and to this young lady.” 

Rowan had recovered sufficiently to 
drink from a glass which Winifred had 
handed to him. He turned once more 
toward Hefferom. 

“That is all finished,” he said pain- 
fully, “those days. I am ill—too ill to 
talk, too ill to think, too ill to live! 
Please go.” 

Hefferom bent over him. “Rowan,” 
he said, “you and I were never ene- 
mies, even if we didn’t exactly hit it off 
together. Listen to me for a moment. 
Sinclair borrowed my last three hun 
dred pounds in Cape Town to come 
over here and lay claim to the Little 
Anna Gold Mine. He had the govern- 
ment deed with him. I have seen it. 
I followed him over to claim my share, 
and I found him dead, killed, and the 
paper gone. I am not asking you to 
give away your game, whatever it was, 
but we want the paper. This is Sin- 
clair’s niece with me, and I am his 
partner. We inherit his claim to the 
Littlke Anna-Gold Mine, and we want 
that document.” 

“The document was not among Sin- 
clair’s effects when they were examined 


after his death,” Rowan said. “I did 
not take it. I do not know what has 
become of it. That is the truth. Leave 
me alone now. I! cannot talk any 


more. 
His head dropped back upon his pil 


low. He was white to the lips. Wini 
fred hurried to his side. Once more 
she turned upon the two. 

“Are you satisfied ?”’ she cried. “You 


have nearly killed him—for nothing. I 
know very well that no document of 
any sort such as you describe has been 
found. If Mr. Sinclair ever had it, 
it was probably stolen from him.” 
“Stolen, yes!’ Hefferom said. “Stolen 


right enough! ‘That is what we are 
here about. This young lady is his 
niece, and I’m his partner. What was 
left behind belongs to us, and, so far 


as I know, the only thing worth having 
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was that document. We want it, and, 
by God,” he wound up, “we've got’ to 
have it!” 

“Do you imagine,” the girl asked, 
without change of countenance, “that 
you will find it here?” 

“I will tell you what I do imagine,” 
Hefferom answered. ‘Men don’t com- 
mit murder for nothing. Your brother 
tried to steal that paper, or rather he 
did steal it. The game’s up now. He's 
no opportunity to make use of it, and 
it belongs to us. It belongs to us and 
we've come for it. There, now you 
know the truth. We've come for it, 
and we've come to stop until we get it.” 

Rowan raised himself a little in his 
seat. “Hefferom,” he said, “it’s no use 
talking like that. I haven't got it. I'll 
be frank, frank as you have been. I 
know no more than you do who has got 
it. I quarreled with Sinclair, and he 
got suspicious. We fought in his room, 
and the result you know, but I was ar- 
rested before I left the hotel. . Every 
one knows that. The paper—I never 
had it—I never even saw it. Where it 
is now God only knows. I don’t.” 

Rowan fell back in his chair, cough- 
ing violently. For several moments he 
was incapable of speech. Winifred 
knelt by his side. When he had fin- 
ished coughing, she held a wineglass 
to his lips and made him sip its con- 


tents. He lay back now as though 
completely exhausted. She turned to 
face tl unwelcome visitors. 

“You see,” she cried, pointing to 
him,” a little more of this and you will 


He 


Go -away, both of you. 
has nothing to tell you.” 

Hefferom laughed a little brutally. 
“Come,” he said, “this game won't do. 
We are here for the truth, not to be 
put off with these fairy tales. It is the 
truth we want, and the truth we'll have, 
or I'll wring it out of him, even if it 
kills him.” 

Rowan’s eyes were and he 
showed no sign of having heard. Wini- 
fred stood up boldly before him, ‘You 
are fools!’ she said. “He has told you 
all he knows. If Sinclair ever had the 
deed you speak of, he parted with it to 


kill him. 


ck sed, 


! 
some one else, not to my brother, 
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“Some one else!” Hefferom repeated. 
“Do you take us for fools? If he part- 
ed with that deed, he parted with it for 
a fortune. Where’s the money? Show 
us the deed or the money, and we are 
satisfied. Show us neither, and we'll 
not leave this place until he has spoken.” 

A step upon the shingle behind sud- 
denly diverted their attention. The 
eyes of every one of them were fixed 
upon the tall figure who was walking 
swiftly up the slope. They had been 
so engrossed that they had not even 
heard the sound of the motor car which 
was standing there splashed with mud, 
and with its engine still panting. With 
his glasses in his hand, and his long 
gray coat thrown open, Stirling Deane 
strode up to them. 

“Come,” he said, “it seems to me that 
I arrived opportunely. What does this 
mean? Who are these people? Miss 
Sinclair, is this man your companion? 
What does he mean by speaking in such 
a tone to a dying man?” 

No one answered him. Hefferom 
stood as though turned to stone, but his 
eyes never left Deane’s. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ruby Sinclair leaned forward and 
touched her companion’s back as they 
flew through the village of Rakney. 

“Look,” said she. “You see that 
cottage we are just passing? That is 
where I have lived for the last four 
years.” 

Hefferom followed her outstretched 
finger. He saw the little grove of bare 
trees, and the marshland stretching out 
beyond to the bare sea. 

“Winter and summer?” he asked. 

“Winter and summer.” 

He nodded. ‘About time you went 
fortune-hunting!” he said. 

No other word passed between them 
until they reached the railway station. 
They descended from the car, and 
watched it almost immediately swing 
round and disappear. 

“So this is the end of our little ex- 
cursion to Rakney,” Ruby remarked. 

“Yes,” Hefferom answered. ‘Aren't 
you satisfied ?” 
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“Why should I be?” she asked. 
“What have we gained?” 

Hefferom drew a long breath. “Ah, 
I forgot!” he said. “You don’t under- 
stand.” 

He drew her into the refreshment 
room. She declined to drink, but she 
sat in a corner while he disposed of 
several whiskies and sodas. At first 
he would say nothing, and she waited. 
Presently he began. 

“You think,” he said, “that I was a 
coward, because when Deane bundled 
us off in his car and told the man to 
drive us to the nearest railway station, 
I did not protest. You think that I 
should have made a scene there? It 
wasn’t worth while. Deane’s coming 
gave the whole game away. Don’t you 
really understand ?” 

“Not a word,” she answered. 

“Listen, then. Stirling Deane is the 
man who is supposed to be the owner of 
the Little Anna Gold Mine, which was 
really your Uncle Sinclair’s.” 

She looked at him with gleaming 
eyes. “Say that again,” she said. “I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“The deed which is missing from 
your Uncle Sinclair’s effects,” Hefferom 
said slowly, “is the title deed to the 
Little Anna Gold Mine. That mine was 
illegally taken possession of by Stirling 
Deane. He sold it to the company, of 
which he is now president, at an enor- 
mous price. He is the man with whom 
your Uncle Sinclair came to England 
to treat. Sinclair was murdered. By 
whom? By Rowan. Who was at the 
back of Rowan? Whose tool was he? 
We know! Chance this afternoon made 
everything clear to us. Can’t you see 
that Rowan killed your uncle and stole 
that deed to save Stirling Deane from 
ruin—at his bidding,as his accomplice ?” 

“It takes my breath away,” the girl 
murmured. “Now I think of it, of 
course, it is Deane’s cottage they are in. 
He was there himself only a few weeks 
ago. It was through him that we heard 
of my uncle’s murder.” 

“The whole thing’s as simple as A B 
C,” Hefferom declared. ‘‘Can’t you see 
that Deane has given himself into our 
hands? Of course Rowan stole the 
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deed! Of course Deane has it! He 
will have to pay for our silence! By 
God, he will have to pay!” 

The girl looked up from her seat on 
the leather couch, looked at her com- 
panion long and critically. 

“Do you think we can hold our own 
against a man like Stirling Deane?” 

“It depends upon the cards, and they 
are in our hands. We must go back 
to London. We must wait till he is at 
his office. Then I will see him. You 
can leave the thing in my hands now. 
I shall know how to approach him. He 
cannot deny his friendship with the 
Rowans. They are occupying, even at 
this moment, his own cottage. Very 
likely I shall be able to discover other 
things connecting him with them. The 
newspapers you showed me spoke of 
great influence which was brought to 
bear on the granting of the reprieve. 
We may find that Stirling Deane was 
at the back of that. Anyhow, he is 
connected closely enough with them. I 
am here, ready to swear that when Sin 
clair left Africa he left with the orig 
inal title deed of the Little Anna Gold 
Mine in his pocket. I think that the 
friendship between his murderer and 
Stirling Deane, who sold that mine for 
close upon a million pounds, is a thing 
that will need a little explanation.” 

“And in the meantime,” said the girl 
bitterly, “we are starving.” 

“Not quite,” he answered. “We 
have thirty-eight shillings. That will 
take us back to London, and find us 
rooms somewhere for the night. We 
must scrape along somehow until | 
can get to Deane’s offices.” 

“You are not forgetting,” the girl 
remarked, “that the thirty-eight shillings 
you are speaking of is my property ?” 

“We are partners,’ Hefferom de- 
clared. “You shall carry the purse if 
you will, but there is no object in it.” 

“You seem to do most of the spend- 
ing,” she reminded him. “If you think 





that we can afford it,’ she added, glanc- 
ing at his empty glasses, “I should like 
a cup of tea.” 

He ordered it at once, and sat down 
by her side. 
don’t 


“Look here,” he said, “I 


see what you want to be so 
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blooming stand-off for. Times are a 
bit rough with us just now, but, you 
mark my word, we shall pull through 


all right. This man Deane is in the 
hollow of our hands. He has been 
Rowan’s accomplice. No one who 


knows the facts could possibly doubt it. 
A word from us would ruin him.” 

The girl sighed. She had drawn a 
little away from the man. ‘Do you be- 
lieve, then,” she asked, “that Mr. Deane 
has the deed ?” 

“Either that, or it is destroyed,” an 
swered Hefferom. “But don’t bother 
about that. Whether the deed is still 
existing or not, we know enough to 
make it worth his while to buy us, even 
though it costs him half his fortune.” 

“In the meantime,” the girl said, 
“please get the tickets. The train will 
be in, in a few minutes.” 

“Come with me,” he said suspiciously. 
“Remember we’re partners.” 

“Oh, we are partners right enough,” 
she answered, rising and following him 
out of the place. “You needn’t be 
afraid that I am going to let you go. 
Just now you are all that stands be- 
tween me and a return to Rakney.” 

On the way up to town he began to 
build castles. He was optimistic, san- 
guine in the extreme. The girl listened 
almost stolidly. Her companion had 
begun to depress her. He was badly 
dressed, his linen was soiled, his imita 
tion jewelry was hideous. He sat op 
posite her in the train, and there were 
things in his face from which she 
shrank. She was more than thankful 
they were not alone. 

“Are you tired, or what?” he asked 
at last, a little sullenly. “Surely I made 
it all plain enough? You don’t doubt 


that there’s money in this for us?” 
“There should be,” she admitted 


slowly. “And yet 
“And yet what?” 
“T have seen Mr. Deane before,” she 
said hesitatingly. “I have talked with 
him once or twice. Somehow or other, 
when I think that it may come to be a 
struggle between you and him——” 
He interrupted her with a brazen 
laugh. “You think I won’t be able to 
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Well, you shall 
holding 


stand up against him! 
There’s a good deal in 
the cards, you know.” 

“You haven't the deed,” she remind- 
ed him. ’ 

“I don’t want it,” he answered. “I 
am not afraid of Stirling Deane. I 
have known him a good many years, 
and he knows me. We are up 
against one another now, and you may 
fancy his chances; but I tell you my 
back’s against the wall, and his isn't. 
He’s there fighting in the open. I’ve 
got him, I tell you—got him!” 

She half closed her eyes. This was 
not the way in which she had hoped to 
come into her fortune. In her heart, 
she could not believe a word he said. 
Deane was a strong man; Hefferom, 
she was already beginning to discover, 
was nothing but a bully and a craven. 
If it came to a duel between the two, 
she found it easier to believe that Heff- 
erom would be worsted. 

\t King’s Cross Station they sep- 
arated. Hefferom, a little sulkily, ac- 
cepted his dismissal, and parted with 
half of the money which he had. 

“You can go where you choose,” she 
said. “You can come back to Mrs. 
Towsley’s, if you like, 


see. 


but I tell you 
frankly that except while we are on 


TO BE 





business I think it better that we should 
stay apart.” 

“T can’t see why,” he muttered. 

“For one thing,” she said, “we might 
be taken for adventurers. I do not 
know much about the law, but it seems 
to me you won't be very far out of its 
clutches when your negotiations with 
Mr. Deane begin.” 

“IT can take care of myself,” he an- 
swered gruffy. “Can I see you back 
to the old lady’s, anyhow ?” 

“No,” she answered. “I 
rather go alone.” 

“Come and have one drink in the re- 
freshment room, just to wish ourselves 
luck,” he begged. 

She went in with him and drank a 
cup of coffee. He had two liqueurs, 
and would have had more, but she 
dragged him sharply away. 

“Remember,” she said, “that I have 
nothing more I can raise money on. 
These few shillings are all we have. If 
Mr. Deane does not return for several 
days, we must leave.” 

Deane will come back,” he said, with 
a defiant laugh. “I let him have things 
his own way to-duy, but he knows just 
where he is. Mark my words, he will 
be at the office to-morrow morning, and 
he will be there expecting to see me.” 


would 
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HE evening was warm, almost 
sultry, but Mrs. Cheveral, 
sitting at her  téte-a-téte 
dinner with her husband, 
wore a wrap round her shoul- 

ders. The marble pallor of her face, 
perfect almost in line and contour, 
gave off an atmosphere of gloom and 
frozen silence which seemed to com- 
municate itself to her surroundings. 
The white napery gleamed with a 
frigid sheen, the steel of the cutlery, 
the splendid cut crystals appeared to 
dart icy glints as they caught the cold 
white lights of the electroliers. The 
room contained hardly any sound, save 
the muffled footfall of the gliding man- 
servant and the occasional clatter of 
the cavers. 

Spencer Cheveral watched his wife 
closely, but all the magnetic fervor of 
his glance failed to attract her eyes. 
The grim, determined air about his 
mouth hardened as the meal drew 
nearer to its close. At last the servant 
retired, and a few minutes later Mrs. 
Cheveral and, with a faint in- 
clination of her head, prepared to leave 
the room. Her husband rose as well, 
made a move in the direction of the 
door, to open it for her, and then 
stopped. His manner was abrupt. 

‘Joan, can you spare me a few min- 
utes?” he asked. 

“Certainly, Spencer,’ 
seating herself listle ssly. 

“Joan, to-morrow is the 
eighth of July.” 

“T believe so.” 

“Doesn’t the 
to you ?” 

She shook her head reflectively, and 
then uttered a faint exclamation of 
comprehension. 

“Yes, to-morrow we 


rose, 


* she replied, re- 


twenty- 


date convey anything 


shall be mar- 


ried a twelvemonth,” he said, watching 
her keenly. 

“What, is it only a twelvemonth ?” 

“Evidently it seems longer to you.” 

“Spencer, I can't help saying it—it 
seems ages and ages. 

“I'm sorry. I'm sure I’ve tried my 
best to make time go faster; that is, I 
suppose, more pleasantly for you.” 

“Oh, yes, you have indeed, Spencer,” 
she admitted eagerly. ‘“You’ve been 
kindness and patience itself. You've 
been a hundred times better to me than 
I deserve——” , 

“We won't go into that now,” he in- 
terrupted her. “The point is, that a 
year has been long enough to give our- 
selves a fair trial, and the conclusion 
we must both come to is that the situ- 
ation is impossible. I'm speaking 
without any bitterness, Joan.” 

“I—I don’t know what you are driv- 
ing at. What do you suggest?” she 
asked, her expressionless voice tinged 
with just a faint shade of alarm. 

‘To separate—quietly, of 
and without any fuss. You 
here, and I'll go away, for a year, two 
years—in fact, as‘ long as you like. 
I've got an excellent pretext, if one is 
wanted. Young Hardacre is getting 
up a big-game shooting expedition, and 
I know he'll be glad of my company. 

Her eyes opened wide in astonish- 
ment. 

“But why, Spencer?” 

“Why?” he echoed, a half-indignant 
ring in his voice. “You ask why | 
want to go? Surely you don’t mean 
the question seriously.’ 

He paused, as ‘if to give her time for 
dente or confirmation. Kut her per- 
plexity seemed to hold her silent. 

“Well, then,” he resumed briskly, 
“as we are discussing the matter for 


course, 
will stay 
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the first and probably the last time, 
I'll give you a plain answer. If my 
rival were a living man, I'd stay and 
fight it through to the bitter end. But, 
seeing that your first husband is un- 
assailable where he is, there’s nothing 
left for me but to throw up the sponge. 
I have no business here, with another 
man in possession. Or, if you dislike 
the phrase, with its somewhat sordid 
connotation, I'll say that I refuse to go 
on battering my life to pieces against 
the headstone on Wickham’s grave.” 

“Yes, yes; I’ve given you cause to say 
that,” she exclaimed helplessly, pite- 
ously. “I ought not to have let him 
keep his hold on me like that. And I’m 
afraid his power over me shows no sign 
of relaxing. It’s wrong of him, I know 
—it’s the only wrong he ever did me. 
But the fault isn’t his altogether, is it?” 

“Neither his nor yours,” he replied 
soberly. “It’s I who made the mis- 
take. I ought never to have come be- 
tween you. I ought not to have mar- 
ried you, Joan.” 

She darted him a look of 
gratitude. 

“Oh, Spencer, you don’t know how 
that comforts me. It makes me a lit- 
tle less unhappy that you should admit 
the fault is partly yours. It may be 
cruel of me to insist—but it really was, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T will say it again if it pleases you.” 

“Perhaps you will own it less 
grudgingly if I remind you how it all 
happened. You came while | 
was still stunned by his loss. You told 
me you would not stand by and see me 
go mad with the sense of my loneli- 
ness. You said you had a claim on me 
because you had loved me all along.” 

“T did, and I do,” he said doggedly. 

“And that you were willing to take 
the risk. I warned you. It’s always 
fatal for a man to think he knows a 
woinan better than she knows herself.” 

“It appears so.” 

“And then there were the other cir- 
cumstances of the case,’’ she went on 
hurriedly, ‘the sordidly practical ones. 
He had left me totally unprovided for. 
The estate was entailed, and you, his 
cousin and next of kin, were the heir. 


wistful 


to me 
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It was simply an ideal arrangement, as 
you insisted on pointing out to me. I 
could remain here as mistress, with- 
out even a change of name. I—well, 
I just went with the rest of the prop- 
erty.” 

“I never made you look at it in that 
way,” he said curtly. 

“Of course you didn’t. It was my 
own view. Only, taking me over as 
you did, you had also to take over the 
things that were pact and parcel of my 
life. And I never concealed from you 
that Wickham, or what was left to me 
of him, was still all he had been to me 
when he lived.” 

“Oh, yes ; you were quite frank about 
that.” 

“But there was one thing I never 
told you,” she continued, with a little 
sob; “one thing which you probably 
never understood—what it was in 
Wickham that made my love follow 
him beyond the grave.” 

“No, Joan,” he said bluntly; “I con- 
fess I could never understand that.” 

“Perhaps I don’t quite understand it 
myself. And that’s why I am all the 
more convinced that I am justified. I 
only know that his love has wrapped me 
round like a mantle. No evil could 
touch me. I felt as safe as if I saw 
sheltering angels stand by me on either 
side. 1 could have cried when I saw 
the humility, the abject gratitude al- 

which he accepted my trust 
And his solicitude! 1 never 


was only 


most, wit! 
in him 

inquired into his affairs. I 
aware that he was director of 
companies, the busmness of which took 
him all over the country, sometimes 
even abroad. Much as I know he 
longed to do so, he was never selfish 
enough to subject me to the unneces- 
sary fatigue of accompanying him. 
And, sitting alone at home, I had ample 
time to ponder over his goodness.” 

“T dare say that had its effect.” 

She did not appear to notice 
faint irony of his words. 

“But if he bound my heart so strong- 
ly by the way in which he lived, he did 
so more by the manner in which he 
died. For some time I could see that 
he had been fighting bravely against 


seve! al 


that 
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some secret trouble. True to his prin- 
ciple, he tried to keep it from me, and 
I, to help him, pretended not to see it. 
I waited, thinking that in the end, when 
he could no longer bear it alone, my 
help would be doubly valuable. And 
here it was that he showed me the real 
greatness of his heart, the immensity 
of his love. He held on, lulling me 
back into false security by his forti- 
tude, till, it seems, there came some 
catastrophic pang—the soothing drug 
was handy—lI’m sure he meant no more 
than to tide the agony over momentar- 
ily—and that was how the dreadful 
blow fell, and felled me. He died be- 
cause he did not want me to share his 
suffering.” 

“Rather a queer way of showing his 
—his solicitude, eh?” queried Cheveral 
dryly. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, her 
eyes blazing up. “He never intended 
to die, to leave me. It was an acci- 
dent. The verdict said so. I won't 
have you question the nobleness of his 
action.” 

“T don’t. It’s not worth while ques- 
tioning anything now, I think.” 

The sullen nonchalance of his man- 
ner had a strange effect on her. She 
went up, and touched him gently on 
the arm. 

“Forgive me, Spencer,” she said. 
“For all I know, you are as good as he. 
Only, when two men who are equal 
“a race, it’s the one who has the 
He had a long start of 
One day you 


run a 
start that wins. 
you. But—who knows? 
may still catch him up.” 

“Thank you. And meanwhile, I 
think, I had better go away.” 

“You insist on that?” 

“Yes. If you won't see me for any 
length of time you may get yourself to 
believe that I, too, am dead. The dead, 
it seems, have a better chance with 
you.” 

She gave him a long look, to which 
he found it difficult to attach any cer- 
tain meaning, and then, without an- 
other word, she walked slowly from 
the room. 

After a moment or two of irresolu- 
tion, Cheveral followed her example. 


His thoughts would be able to run a 
freer course in his study, a big room 
on the ground floor, through the broad 
French windows of which aromatic 
waves of perfume came billowing in 
from the garden at the back of the 
house, But he had scarcely set foot in 
it when a strong feeling of distaste 
came over him. This had been Wick- 
ham’s study as well, The arrangement 
of the furniture was as his dead rival 
had left it. He took up a cigar and 
flung it back into the box, as he re- 
membered that it still belonged to the 
stock the other man had laid in. 

Never had the smoldering jealousy 
against his predecessor flamed up as it 
had done to-night, when he realized 
how far he still was from supplanting 
him. Yes, he had been running the 
race, running it with every ounce of 
endurance that was in him, and he had 
not gained an inch, If only he could 
get himself to believe that he was 
beaten by a better man he would take 
his beating more lightly. But, scan- 
ning microscopically the Wickham 
Cheveral he had known, from boyhood 
almost down to his latter end, he could 
find nothing to make him a fit object 
of hero-worship, a fetish. He recalled 
the many meannesses that had earned 
for Wickham the sobriquet of “The 
Worm” from his schoolfellows. At 
Oxford he had borne the reputation of 
a sanctimonious bounder. Later, in 
the larger sphere of the world, he had 
shown a wonderful knack for setting 
men’s nerves on edge. But with the 
women he had won all along the line. 
He snared them by the suave lubricity 
of his manner. He entangled them by 
the punctilios of his petty courtesies. 
The fascination of his soft brown eyes 
seemed to mirror the boundless sympa- 
thies of a generous heart. 

And yet, Spencer Cheveral felt that, 
in adding to the list of his indictments, 
he was in reality only piling up excuses 
for his wife. He had from the first 
loved her for the womanly woman she 
was. She proved herself now only the 
more as such by venerating in her first 
husband the qualities it behooved a 
true woman to venerate in a true man. 
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Perhaps—Cheveral set his teeth grimly 
at the thought—her instinct had been 
right, after all. Perhaps Wickham 
Cheveral had been all she imagined 
him to be. Cheveral felt how ignoble 
it was to malign a man whose lips could 
never again speak in his own defense. 

Oh, it was a bad business altogether, 
and the most he could do was not to 
make it worse. Well, he had done so. 
With a little hiss from between his nar- 
rowed lips, he sat down to write his 
letter to Hardacre. A knock inter- 
rupted him, and a footman entered, 
bearing a card on a tray. Cheveral 
took it up. 

“Miss Iris Everett.” 

He turned the card over and over, 
shaking his head. The name on it con- 
veyed nothing to him. 

“\Vhom does she want to see?” he 
asked finally. 

“Mr. Cheveral, she said, sir.” 

“Well, show her in.” 

He looked up in mute astonishment 
at the little hurricane of flounce and 
lace which presently darted into the 
room. The visitor, in her turn, repaid 
his look of surprise with interest. She 
stopped abruptly in her rush, her mouth 
half open, her eyes staring wide in evi- 
dent consternation. He rose, and stood 
waiting for her to collect herself. 

“Well, madam?” he asked at last. 

“But you're not Wicky Cheveral!”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“T didn't say that I was. 

“But it's Wicky I want to see. You're 
the wrong man.” 

In a flash Spencer Cheveral recog- 
nized that he was face to face with a 
startling development, one which he 
must treat with the utmost wariness. 

“Sit down, Miss Everett,” he said 
quietly. “One moment, please.” 

Quickly he stepped over to the win- 
dows, closed them, and drew the cur- 
She watched his move- 


Sy 


tails across. 
ments closely. 

“What's the idea of that?” she asked, 
with a somewhat uneasy laugh, when 
he came back. 

“Now we can talk. You ‘want to 
see Mr. Wickham Cheveral.”’ 

“That’s what I’ve come for.” 
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“Well, you can’t. Mr. Wickham 
Cheveral has been dead for two years. 
I’m his cousin.” 

Her face was a study of blank in- 
credulity. 

“Dead!” she echoed. 
ing.” 

“It’s hardly a subject to joke about, 
is it?” 

“N-no,” she admitted reluctantly, 
with still lingering traces of disbelief. 
Then a sudden thought seemed to flash 
across her brain, and she asked quickly : 

“What did he die of—was he ill?” 

“Not any bodily illness. But I un- 
derstand he was suffering mentally. 
His death was accidental. An over- 
dose of chloral, it would seem.” 

“By Jove, so he really meant it!” 
she exclaimed, in an awed tone. 

“Meant what ?” 

“He took you in. He never died ac- 
cidentally. He killed himself, as sure 
as you and I are alive.” 

He rose and towered over her, al- 
most threatening. 

“Miss Everett, you're saying some 
funny things. I’m afraid I can’t coa- 
tinue this talk about my dead relative 
till you tell who you are.” 

She was gazing thoughtfully at the 
floor, all the sprightliness gone from 
her manner. 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you. I 
and poor Wicky——” She broke off 
and darted him a defiant look. ‘“‘Well, 
you're a man of the world, and | 
needn't b about the bush. Wicky 
looked after me, and jolly handsomely, 
too. Servants, motor, and everything. 
else. For about two years, I should 
say.” 

“Well?” he prompted her. 

“Well, what? Oh, you want to know 
the rest. He was a dear good boy, was 
Wicky, and I liked him better than | 
ever did any other man. But that 
didn’t stop me from being a beast to 
him in the end. I don’t know exactly 
how it happened. I didn’t grow tired 
of him, but his soft, purring ways 
seemed to get on my nerves. I felt J 
1ad to get away from him or I should 
do something desperate. And just then 
a good chance offered, and I told him 


“You're jok- 
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I would take it. He said that if I left 
him he would kill himself. And he did, 
poor boy—and all through me!” 

She dabbed a tiny handkerchief to 
her eyes. Her grief seemed genuine 
enough. 

Cheveral’s breath came fast. He 
scrutinized the woman before him, try- 
ing to reconcile her with the possible 
phase of Wickham’s mind which had 
made him seek compensation for her 
in death. It was not beyond his con- 
ception. He vaguely felt the power 
which that hauntingly exquisite face— 
though ravaged already, despite its 
youth, by the wear and tear gf a tem- 
pestuous life-—might exercise on a 
wayward and invertebrate nature that 
had fallen beneath its spell. He pulled 
himself together. This was not the 
time to indulge in abstractions. The 
issue was too real. 

“But what was your idea in turning 
up here?” he asked her brusquely. 

“T didn’t know he was dead, did 1?” 
she replied almost resentfully. “I’ve 
been abroad all the time, traveling all 
over the world, and I only came back 
this afternoon. The first thing I'd 
made up my mind to do was to see him, 
and ask him to make it up with me. 
Oh, I know he'd have done it, in spite 
of everything. Besides, I’m clean 
broke,” she added, naively inconse- 


quent. “I’ve hardly enough to pay my 
taxi outside.” 
eA ¢ P Can . ‘°c 
And you had the face to come to this 
house?” he said sternly, “Didn’t you 


know he had a wife?” 

“Of course I knew. If he hadn't, 
he'd have married me like a shot. He 
told me so dozens of times. But you’re 
quite right—I shouldn't have come 
here. I might have got him into a 
bother,” she went on, wrinkling her 
delicate brows. “Fact is, I never 
thought about his wife. You see, I 
never think. Thinking makes you old 
before your time, doesn't it? My way 
is just to do a thing and not to worry 
about consequences.” 

His brain was in a turmoil, but he 
had sufficient clearness of thought to 
see what his first obligation was—to 
get this woman out of the house as 


speedily as possible. She seemed to 
have no intention of taking the initia- 
tive. He walked over to his writing 
desk. As he unlocked an inner drawer 
he heard the whirring of his motor car, 
as it drew away out of the garage. His 
wife was evidently going to make a call. 
Well, why not? It was only a little 
past nine. Where she was going was, 
of course, no concern of his. Their 
ways lay asunder in the highroad of 
the world as in the reclusion of the 
home. He came back to his visitor, a 
bundle of bank notes in his hand. 

“Miss Everett, you were good 
enough to confide in me that you were 
temporarily embarrassed. May I ac- 
commodate you? I’ve come into all 
Wickham’s money, and it’s only right 
I should oblige his—his friends.” 

“Oh, thanks, that’s awfully decent of 
you,” she said, taking the notes with- 
out the least demur, and crumpling 
them carelessly into her reticule. 

“But, of course, you will understand 
that this closes our acquaintance, and 
that you must not look on this as a 
precedent.” 

“Indeed I won’t. I’m not that sort,” 
she retorted haughtily. 

“Thank you, Miss Everett. 
me to see you out.” 

He led the way, and, having closed 
the street door behind her, he stood still 
for a moment or two, and then threw 
his head back in an attitude of sup- 
pressed merriment. Heavens, it was 
enough to move the gods to Homeric 
laughter! This Bayard, this paladin 
without fear and without reproach— 
at least, according to his widow— 
snuffed out by the antics of a feather- 
brained, mercenary little minx! And 
all the time he had been wearing snug- 
ly his halo of chivalry—the sly dog! 
Here was tragedy turned into a farce, 
the strutting hero into a clown—and 
with a vengeance. 

And so, by a sudden and dramatic 
turn, he had won the game, just when 
he considered it hopelessly lost. All he 
now had to do was to tell his wife. 
Yes, tell his wife. He, as it were, re- 
volved the words several times on his 
tongue. To his astonishment, they 
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came each time less trippingly. The 
thing was not quite as simple as it 
looked. Perhaps with the a sort 
of woman it might have been. But his 
wife could not be measured by the 
ordinary rule. She was living in a 
topsy-turvy world of her own making. 
There was a strong chance that she 
would take an upside-down view of the 
whole affair. He must not forget that 
he was coming to her as the assassin 
of her dearest illusion. 

With a savage gesture, he snatched 
up his hat, and flung out into the street. 
How could one think clearly in this 
house close packed with the lumber of 
stale hypocrisies and self-deceptions ? 


It was near on midnight when he re- 
turned. At his entrance he was met 
by a message that Mrs. Cheveral 
wished to speak to him in the drawing 
room. He was not surprised; there 
was nothing unusual in the request. 
Perhaps some household matter about 
which she wanted to consult him. Per- 


haps a check for one of her pet chari- 


ties. He walked in resolutely, his face 
set masklike to conceal whatever 
traces it might still show of the grim 
struggle through which he had gone 
since he had seen her last. 

She was standing at the open win- 
dow. .A cool night wind blew in, and 
he noted with a vague sort of wonder 
that she had doffed her habitual wrap. 
She seemed to have passed out of het 
state of continual shivers. He thought 
also that there was a distinct change in 
her bearing. Her arching neck had 
regained something of the queenly 
poise he remembered in her brighter 
days. Her pale-gold hair gleamed with 
a renewed luster. He set his teeth 
tight. It would tax any man’s strength 
to give up such a woman, especially 
when by every rule of human and di- 
vine justice he had a right to her. She 
remained with her back to him “ 

“Well, Joan?” he asked a little curtly. 

“T could not go to bed without apolo- 
gizing to you, Spencer,” she said quiet- 
ly. “I left you rather rudely before.” 

“Oh, is that all? No need to worry 
about that,” he replied lightly. 
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She remained silent. The pause sud- 
denly brought home to him that she 
had called him for a far graver pur- 
pose than to indulge in a commonplace 
of everyday politeness. He waited. It 
would be easy for him to say the 
wrong thing and commit himself. 

“Is—is there anything you wish to 
tell me?” she asked at last. 

“No,” he faltered, rather taken 
aback by her question. “Or, perhaps, 
on second thoughts, there is.” 

She faced him sharply, with a tense, 
ok ag look he had never seen on 
her face before. 

“T happened to meet Hardacre at the 
club. It’s all arranged. We start next 
Wednesday.” 

“Oh!” 

There was a note of disappointment, 
he almost fancied of pain, in her ex- 
clamation. 

“Then you are really going? 

os am.” 

“Must you—is_ there nothing to in- 
duce you to stay? 

“What should there be? What you 
told me before can only strengthen my 
decision. I’m feeling more like an in- 
terloper than ever. I’m going away 
because you have established the other 
man’s clain. You have made me get 
an insight into your conscience. My 
presence here is ‘making you feel as if 

—as if you were living ‘i in a state of 
bigamy.” 

She seemed to come to a sudden 
resolution. 

“Spencer, if you won't tell me, I 
must put the question to you direct: 
Who is this woman who was here to- 
night ?”” 

“This woman?” he stammered. 

For an instant a wild hope stirred 
him that the question was prompted by 
a touch of pique, perhaps even jeal- 
ousy. But he immediately dismissed 
the notion as absurd. Its place was 
taken by a sense of danger. How she 
was tempting him to bring to her the 
cruel disillusionment which his reflec- 
tions that evening had told him might 
mean to her a mortal blow. He felt 
the moment required heroic measures. 

“Miss Everett is a lady I used to 
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know,” he said steadily. “To be quite 
candid, I should say—well, that she 
was a youthful indiscretion of mine.” 

She sat down limply, almost on the 
verge of collapse. He gazed at her as- 
tonished. 

“What's the matter, Joan? 
a nice thing to say, I know, but 

“One lies only to those whom one 
despises,” she interrupted him, with 
trembling lips. 

“Despises ?” 

“But it doesn’t matter—I know 
everything,” she went on, clasping and 
unclasping her hands. 

He stepped back awestruck and si- 
lent. 

“I was taking a walk in the garden,” 
she said in a faint monotone. “I saw 
her come into your room, and then | 
heard his name mentioned. I didn’t 
mean to play the spy, but I couldn’t 
help it. In your hurry you did not 
close the windows tightly enough. And 
there I stood, rooted to the spot, and 
when I heard as much as I needed to 
hear I tore myself away. I ordered the 
car.” 

“IT know you took the car,’ he mur- 
mured vacantly. 

“And waylaid her as she left the 
house. I followed her taxi, and spoke 
to her. She took me to her rooms. 
There I found all the proofs I wanted. 
And you knew—and said nothing!” 

“T meant it for the best,” he said sul- 
lenly. 

“For the best! To leave me in ig- 
norance—not to speak the word that 
would set me free! Oh, | might have 
expected it. What is a man to know 
of the workings of a woman’s soul? 
Did it ever occur to you that there is no 
more cruel tyranny than the tyranny of 
the dead? I suppose you have no idea 
how often I have gone down on my 
knees, praying to be delivered from it, 
to be allowed to step back from among 
the shadows into the sunshine, and to 
consort again with living men instead 
of ghosts.” 

“Joan!” he exclaimed. 

“No, for all you cared, I might have 
gone on writhing in my chains to the 
end of my days, and even when you 


It isn’t 


” 


had the chance you would not stretch 
out a rescuing hand. I should never 
have known but for an accident—and 
that of my own making.” 

He looked at her hard, and then, 
moving away from her, broke into a 
short burst of laughter; there was 
such a wealth of irony in this sudden 
turning of the tables. He had thought 
he would merely have to protect her, 
and now, strangely enough, he had to 
lift the cudgel ot self-defense. Her 
eyes followed him, with brows raised 
in indignant surprise. 

“I am glad you find me amusing,” 
she exclaimed. 

“No, Joan, that I don’t—upon my 
word, I don’t,” he replied, turning to 
her instantly. “I don’t think that 
either your best friend or your worst 
enemy can accuse you of having been 
amusing for the last two years. I’m 
just laughing at myself. You are a 
witness to the rare and delectable spec- 
tacle of a fool laughing at his own 
folly.” 

“Tl don’t understand,” she said, with 
a gesture of weariness. 

“I mean that after wasting this whole 
mortal evening in priming myself with 
reasons why | should not tell you, you 
calmly—no, excuse, not very calmly— 
accuse me of neglecting my duty.” 

“Reasons why you should not tell 
me?” she repeated slowly. ‘In Heav- 
en’s name, what reasons?” 

“Do you really want to know ?” 

“T am asking you.” 

“Well, then, you will first have to 
answer one of my questions. Suppos- 
ing | had come to you with this amaz- 
ing story, would you have believed 
me ?” 

“Perhaps not,” she replied, after a 
short pause of reflection. 

“T thought so.” 

“That is, perhaps not at first,” she 
added quickly. “But you had your 
proofs—the same as I had.” 

“T know I had. But the point is— 
would you have looked at them in the 
same way?” 

“What do you mean?” 
plexity was growing visibly. 

“That there was all the difference in 


Her per- 
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the world between my telling you and 
your finding out for yourself. What 
was fit and proper in you would have 
seemed mean and unmanly in me. 
With me it would have been a sacri- 
legious burrowing among the secrets 
of the grave. For all I know, you 
might have suspected that I had gone 
about deliberately to rake up this un- 
savory history. And you might not 
have believed the contrary, however 
much I protested. All the time there 
would perhaps have been only one 
thought in your mind: ‘Here’s a man 
who wants to go big-game shooting, 
and qualifies for it by playing the fer- 
reg, * 

She looked at him, tense and star- 
tled. 

“You see, there is something in what 
I say,” he continued, interpreting her 
look. . “After all, I knew you better 
than you knew yourself. Oh, don’t 
think that I want to take credit for any 
magnanimity to Wickham. Frankly, 
I meant none. I only meant to serve 
my own purpose. If you had seen me 


in a graceless and ungenerous part, his 
memory, tarnished though it had be- 
come, might have regained some of its 
prestige by comparison with me. I 


wouldn’t run the risk of that. What- 
ever else of yours I didn’t have, I at 
least had your respect, and I wanted 
to keep it.” 

“And—and you looked as far 
that!” she whispered, in an awed voice. 

“Of course I looked as far,” he re- 
plied, much more gently. “I looked 
even further. I remembered what you 
said to-night—that the day may come 
when I would catch him up, And that 
made me cherish a presumptuous hope 
that the day might come when you 
would turn and meet me halfway. And 
that’s why I had to be careful. I dared 


as 
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not let you imagine that I was trying 
to force my way into your heart—by a 
back door.” 

“No, no! I see what you really 
meant,” she cried, a little wildly. ‘“‘You 
meant something quite different from 
that. You wanted to spare me, to save 
me the shame of seeing myself in all 
the hideousness of my egregious folly.” 

“Possibly that may have entered 
vaguely into my consideration,” he said 
quietly. “At any rate, I will say this, 
that I should have sacrificed éven more 
than my happiness for the least worthy 
of your—your ideals.” 

“Ideals! Generous even to the last!” 
she murmured, her head drooping low, 
“No, Spencer, that won't give me back 
my self-respect,” she went on, in the 
same dull tone. “But perhaps I may 
do some little toward retrieving it by 
abasing myself still more, by telling 
you humbly, abjectly what it was in 
this that caused me the greatest heart- 
break of all.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“The thought that you did not speak 
because you did not care any more.” 

“And do you still think so?’ he 
asked, gently passing his hand over her 
hair. 

She lifted her eyes. They were wet, 
but shining with a new light. 

“I don't—only I can’t believe it. I 
suppose I have grown so blind groping 
about in my graveyard that I can’t see 
the truth even when it’s staring me in 
the But, Spencer, if it really is 
the truth——” 

“Tf it is?” he caught her up eagerly. 

“Then prove it by taking me back 
into the sunshine where all things will 
become clear to me. Take me—al- 
though I am so small and you so great.” 

And Spencer Cheveral needed no sec- 
ond bidding. 


race, 





B RECKON the rats et it up, 

) Jim,” says this little Sidney 

Gates, when Jim Slater asks 

him about the horsehair tassel 

which has disappeared from 

Jim’s bridle. And then Sidney he looks 

sideways at Marie Coombs, swallows a 
couple times, and says it again. 

“T’ll set a trap for ’em to-morrow,” 
says he, like he’s glad to help Jim out all 
he can. 

And then Marie she looks sideways 
at Sidney. 

“My maw says rats is awful destruc- 
tive!” she, noddin’ away con- 
vincin’. 

“Um!” says Jim, judicial. “Rats!” 
And keeps on a-lookin’ at Sidney hard. 

“I saw a weasel ketch a chicken 
once,” says Sidney, stout. “He was 
that big!” he says, holdin’ his hands 
about a foot apart. “Maybe ’twas a 
weasel, Jim.” 

“Um!” says Jim. “Now, 
nothin’ else you thinks of handy, is 
there, Sidney?” he asks him, serious. 

“No, sir,” says Sidney, diggin’ his 
toe inthe sand. “I can’t think of noth- 
in’ else just now.” 

“\What’s that?” says Jim, sudden, 
putting his hand up to his ear, like he 
hears somethin’, away off like. And he 
looks at me’n Lem Rogers scared. 

Well, at that I looks at Lem, and 
Lem looks at me, and I can’t think of 
nothin’ to say, and Lem he can’t. But 
finally Lem he says he reckons it’s a 
rooster crowin’. 

“Don’t you believe it!” 
mysterious. “That’s a 
which is Indian for 


says 


there ain’t 


whispers Jim, 
Hoo-whoofer, 
Lie-ketcher. It 


does sound somethin’ like a rooster, 
don’t it? Listen!” says he, excited. 

But we listens and we listens, and 
don’t hear nothin’ more. And in a 
minute Jim looks back of himself sud- 
den and gives a start, and grabs Lem 
by the arm. 

“Lem Rogers,” says he, severe, “have 
you been tellin’ a lie lately?” 

But Lem says he can’t think of none 
he has to speak of, and I says I can't. 
And with that Jim looks relieved as the 
dickens. 

“And I’m mighty glad to hear you- 
alls say it,” says he, “account for a 
minute I’m seared cold. I ain’t heard 
a Hoo-whoofer before since I’m a kid, 
and never in the daytime, and I’m sure 
for a minute some one round here’s 
been lyin’.” 

“Wha—what’s a Hoo-whoofer, Jim?” 
whispers Sidney, and he’s grabbed 
ahold of Marie’s hand tight, and his 


eyes is as big as a horse’s. 
“Listen!” 
relieved 


“Sh!” whispers Jim. And 
then in a minute he sinks back, 
like. ‘‘Great goodness alive!” says he, 
wipin’ his forehead with his handker- 
chief. “I’m all of a sweat! A Hoo- 
whoofer,” says he to Sidney directly, 
“ain’t a animal, nor folks, nor nothin’. 
It’s just a Thing. Somethin’ queer like, 
only a heap more so. Nobody can’t 
describe it, account nobody livin’ to-day 
ever sees one. You just hears it, and 
feels it, and wishes you never did. 
Most everybody hears it some time in 
their lives, and once is enough, you bet. 

“Maybe some time when you ain't 
pretty careful you tells a lie—not mean- 
in’ no particular harm, of course. May- 
be it’s just a friend of yours tells it, and 
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you never thinks he’d do such a thing. 
And then that night when you’re a-toss- 
in’ round on your bed, wishin’ you 


hadn’t, or wishin’ your friend hadn’t—* 


account you knows he knows how 
wrong it is—all of a sudden, along 
about twelve o’clock, or maybe it’s one, 
you hears it holler, and you starts up 
like you’re made of springs. And for 
just a minute, maybe, you figgers it is 
a rooster crowin’, account it sounds al- 
most exactly like one at first. Then 
you begins to feel creepy like, and you 
wonders where your maw’s at. 

“And you hears it holler again, and 
then it comes over you like a flash it’s a 
}{oo-whoofer hollerin’, and you’re that 
stiff you can’t even wag your ears. And 
you shakes and shivers away, and 
wishes with all your heart you never 
told that lie yesterday, or your friend 
hadn't, account now, of course, every- 
body knows it after hearin’ the Hoo- 
whoofer hollerin’ about it to the devil. 
And you sure hates to get up next morn- 
in’ and look folks in the face, when you 
realizes everybody knows about that 
lie—or your friend's lie,” says Jim. 

“How does you know for sure when 
it's a Hoo-whoofer?” asks Lem Rogers, 
when Sidney or Marie don’t say nothin.’ 
“It’s usual for roosters to crow along 
about that time of night, anyway.” 

“Oh, you knows, all right,” says Jim, 
dark. “On the days you don’t tell no 
lies, you wakes up in the night and you 
hears the roosters crowin’. ‘Doggone 
the roosters!’ says you. ‘I wishes they 
quits crowin’, so I goes to sleep some.’ 
And after a while they quits crowin’, 
and you does go to sleep. But if it’s a 
lie you tells yesterday, you starts up 
sudden when you hears that cry, and 
after listenin’ a minute, painful, you 
hears another, and then you feels a little 
prick in your insides, way down deep 
in, just after the holler. And you lays 
your hand over your heart and it’s gal- 
lopin’ away somethin’ frightful, and 
you just can’t breathe, nohow. And then 
the next time it hollers you notes the 
difference to once, and it’s all over.” 

‘*And—and—then does it kill you?” 
half whispers Sidney, awed like. “The 
Hoo-whoofer, I means.” 
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“No,” says Jim. “You don’t sure 
enough die. But if you don’t reform 
yourself pretty quick after hearin’ it 
folks just looks at you sad like, and 
feels sorry for you, thorough, and is 
glad ‘tain't them ‘ts told a lie and is 
never goin’ to be happy and enjoy them- 
selves any more.” 

“Well,” goes on Jim, risin’ abrupt. 
“Us fellers has got to go to work.” 

And with that Jim looks at us, and 
we looks at Jim, and then we all gets 
up, quiet, and goes tiptoin’ on over to 
the corral, leavin’ them kids standin’ 
there like they’re never goin’ to draw a 
long breath again, and Sidney special. 

You see ’tain’t the first time Sidney 
has said the wrong thing, and it looks 
like he gets the habit, easy. Once it's 
over cigarettes, and once when we finds 
matches all over the bunk-house floor, 
and then that time when Jim finds a 
can of green paint he’s been usin’ tipped 
over, and the letters S and M sprawled 
all over the door. And Jim don’t like it. 

“Lyin’ is a tiresome habit,” says Jim. 
“And besides that it’s deceitful.” 

“How about Hoo-whoofers ?” 
Lem, sly. 

“Pooh!” says Jim. “Hoo-whoofers 
is a parable; and a parable is the truth 
toll so you don’t get mad about it. 
And what's more,” he*says, low, “they 
get results, frequent, as vou sees now 
by the looks of that there Sidney’s 


asked 


face.” 

And sure enough, here’s Sidney com- 
in’ across over where we be again, and 
he looks worried, some. 

“Jim,” says he, anxious, “what was 
that—that Thing you says is goin’ to 
holler to-night ?” 

Jim, 


“It’s a  Hoo-whoofer,” 
sober. 

“Well, sav, Jim,” says Sidney, after 
a minute, like it’s a secret, “don’t you 
tell any one about it, but I got a friend 
who thinks maybe he’s told a lie, and 
he wants to know if there ain’t no way 
of makin’ It not do it? I reckon I can 
get five cents out of him for you if you 
knows how,” he says, hurried, account 
Jim’s lookin’ at him pretty steady. 

“You're sure it’s a friend?” asks Jim, 
coaxin’, 


says 
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“Yes, sir,” says Sidney, figitin’ round 
considerable. “He’s a sort of a friend.” 

“Um!” says Jim, grim. “You send 
your friend to me then, and we talks it 
over.” 

“He can’t come just now, account he’s 
away off somewheres,” said Sidney, 
hopeful. 

“Huh!” says Jim. “I reckon he 
wishes he’s a heap farther off before 
this night’s over.” 

“Oh, dear!” says Sidney, tired, a-sit- 
tin’ down on a bucket. “I thinks you 
tell a feller’s friend, Jim, when he can’t 
come himself. Ain’t there no way of 

ettin’ word to him?” he asks, plaintive. 

“None whatever,” declares Jim. 
“Hoo-whoofers is mighty particular 
about folks talkin’ about ‘em loose that- 
away; and I got to be pretty careful 
myself. There's a way, of course,” 
says Jim, “which if it’s you now, Sid- 
ney, for instance, I reveals freely. But 
you has to tell it to the feller himself, 
the same as Henry Peters does to me 
that time when I’m a kid. You can't 
take any chances of lettin’ it leak out, 
else first you knows the Hoo-whoofer 
ketches on, and then you’re a goner. 
You're sure it's a friend, is you?” he 
asks Sidney again, coaxin’, 

But Sidney don’t say nothin’. He 
just sits there with his head in his 
hands, wretched like. A couple times 
he gives a start like he’s goin’ to say 
somethin’, but it seems li 


rooster just can’t make it. 
] 


it out in swallerin’ hard, : 
gets up, and drags 
ward the house. 

“T wish’t I was dead!” 
and buried!” And he trudges away, 
heart broke. 

And us fellers sits there a while with- 
out sayin’ nothin’, and then finally I 
looks at Lem, and Lem looks at me, and 
then we both looks at Jim thataway. 

“Oh, I knows what youalls is think- 
in’,’ says Jim. “You can say it if you 
wants to, too. I wishes I 
was dead myself,” says he, bitter. 

And with that he goes on in the 
bunk house and slams the door after 
him. So Lem and me works along by 
ourselves, thinkin’ a heap, but not sayin’ 


slow, 


says he. “Dead 


Sometimes 


much account there don’t seem nothin 
to say. Then, after a while, Jim comes 
on out again, and we all goes to workin’ 
pretty hard, and just before dark Sid- 
ney he comes on over again, and that 
there Marie with him. Sidney he 
stands round a while, figitin’ first on one 
foot and then the other, and lookin’ at 
Marie sideways, with her a-eggin’ him 
en with her eyes thataway, and finally 
she gives her head a toss and speaks up 
herself, 

“My maw says there ain’t no such 
things as Hoo-whoofers!” she declares, 
bold, a-lookin’ at Jim defiant. And for 
a minute Jim’s some took back, I as- 
sures you. 

“You don’t say!” says he, after a 
while. “Then how about me, and Henry 
Peters, and Jerry Meeks, and Al 
Waters, them times when we're kids?” 
he asks her superior. “And how about 
Henry Peters, special? He says he 
don’t believe in ’em himself, the first 
time, or lets on he don’t. And what 
happens to Henry? Why, he goes off 
to bed braggy like as you please. But 
he finds he can’t get to sleep, and he 
can't get to sleep. And he tosses and 
listens, and tosses and listens, account 
after all his braggy ways, he knows, of 
course, there’s somethin’ goin’ to hap- 
pen. 
; ra while he 
> tries to thin 


K 
But bein’ ail 


sure enough, 
And first off 


“ooster crowin. 


iain, and he 

I’m tellin’ and 
heart’s wobblin’ round, with no breath 
to speak of, and then he notes how 
much different, and queer, and far 
away, and accusin’ like it sounds than a 
ordinary rooster crow, and he just can't 
stand it no longer. And he pulls them 
clothes up over his head and lies there 
shiverin’ till finally he just don’t know 
nothin’. for a fact! He just 
don’t know ! 


you of, how his 


He does, 
nothin’! 

“And in the mornin’ what 
reckon? There’s Henry’s maw a-stand- 
in’ by the bed a-holding in her hand that 
half-burned cigarette she finds in 
Henry's pocket! She does for a fact! 


you 
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And don’t you know that’s just what 
Henry tells that lie about to her. Sure 
it iss And you let me ask you some- 
thin’,” says Jim, impressive. ‘How in 
the world does Mrs. Peters know that 
cigarette’s there, less’n she hears that 
Hoo-whoofer hollerin’ about it in the 
night? Tell me that?” he asks her, 
superior. 

“Well, my maw says there ain't no 
such thing,” says Marie, dogged. 

“Very good,” says Jim. “I got re- 
spects for what your maw says, all 
right, Marie; but the trouble is your 
maw ain't never been a boy like Henry 
Peters. Henry was a boy you'd be 
proud to know, and ask things of, and 
believe him, utter. And if I’m Sid- 
ney’s friend I sure asks my maw can 
I sleep with her to-night, so she’s 
handy; you bet your life on that! Or 
else,” says Jim, lookin’ at Sidney hard, 
“if I'm him I hunts up some one he’s 
been lyin’ to and makes a clean breast 
of it, so he tells me how to make it not 
holler.” 

And then, after lookin’ at Sidney, 
coaxin’ like, some more, Jim gets up, 
dignified, and stalks on in the bunk 
house, and Lem’n me after him. And 
in about a minute, tap, tap, tap comes 
on the door, and there’s Sidney by him- 
self, 

“Jim,” says he, “I just wants to ask 
you one question. If you’re me, would 
you believe Marie’s maw, or you ?” 

And he’s that anxious Jim just can’t 
get mad at him. 

“Now, you look here, Sidney,” says 
he, “seein’ is believin’, and hearin’ is be- 
lievin’—sometimes. If I’m you I 
reckon I keeps my eyes open, and my 
ears bent forward, and learns by ex- 
perience, account just now you’re sure 
in what’s called a ‘state,’ and just can’t 
believe nothin’ offhand.” 

But Sidney don’t seem quite satisfied 
at that, and shows it plain. “I wish’t I 
knew,” says he, plaintive. “Jim,” he 
says, brightenin’ up a little, “if a feller 
should hear one of them Things in the 
night, and gets word to you somehow, 
would you come and tell him how to 
make ’em not holler right then?” 

“Well,” says Jim, judicial, “runnin’ 
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round in the night tellin’ folks how to 
stop Hoo-whoofers from hollerin’ is far 
from bein’ usual with me; but if the 
case is urgent, and the feller’s a friend 
of mine who just can’t wait till mornin’ 
to quit lyin’, why, I goes so far’s to say 
I reckon I does it gladly.” 

“All right, then,” says Sidney, some 
relieved; “but I wish't I could sleep 
with you fellers to-night, or I didn’t 
have to go to bed nohow.” 

And he looks at Jim wistful. But 
just then his maw calls him account it’s 
already bedtime, and after hesitatin’ a 
minute till she calls him again, he goes 
stragglin’ over to the house without 
another word. 

And then Jim he goes to work read- 
in’ in a book Mr. Webster has loaned 
him, and Lem’n me yawns round a 
while till it gets pretty late, and finally 
Lem asks Jim ain't he goin’ to bed. 

“I’m interested in this here book,” 
says Jim, surly. 

And he won’t say another word, but 
just grunts when we says anythin’ to 
him. So Lem’n me shucks off and 
goes to bed. 


Maybe it’s twelve o’clock ; maybe it’s 


one; I don’t know. But anyway, all of 
a sudden I finds myself sittin’ straight 
up in the bunk like somethin’s hap- 
pened; and there’s Lem sittin’ up in 
his bunk the same way. And heavens 
above! How them roosters is crowin’ 
—like their lungs is tin! Ain’t it funny 
how we hears ‘em that one night, and 
usual they crows their doggone hearts 
out and a feller never even wakes up? 

“T reckon that Hoo-whoofer gets 
more earnest attention to-night’n he’s 
had for upward of some time,” says 
Jim, smilin’ toward us, mockin’, 

And then he gets up, abrupt, and 
steps outside the door. 

“Um!” says he to himself, after a 
minute. 

And with that Lem’n me gets up and 
goes out, too, and what you reckon? 
There’s a lamp lit in Sidney’s room, 
and Sidney he’s just carryin’ on high. 

“No-sir-ee!” we hears him sayin’, 
emphatic. “I just got to see Jim!” 

And then we hears Mrs, Gates talkin’ 
to him, low like. But every time she 
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stops a minute old Sidney comes out 
good and leud how he’s just obliged to 
see Jim. And the way he says it I 
ain’t surprised a mite if the first we 
knows Mrs. Gates is goin’ over Sidney 
with the flat of her hand till he drowns 
out them roosters, which are crowin’ 
away like they just finds out they knows 
how. 

3ut she don’t, evident, for after a 
while things gets quieted down some, 
and then directly over comes the cook, 
mad as the dickens. And that lady be- 
gins by callin’ us a pack of cattle 
thieves, and no gentlemen—which is 
alludin’ to the way Lem’n me ain’t 
dressed, I reckon—and a heap of other 
things before her breath gives out. And 
then she winds up with orderin’ Jim to 
march himself over to the house and 
stop that racket, and Mrs. Gates is 
goin’ to peal the hide off’n Jim clean 
down to his toes when he gets there. 

“Which I hopes that last remark of 
your’n is overstatin’ it some, ma’‘am,” 
says Jim, sincere; “but I ain’t blamin’ 
her much if she does.” 

And with that he starts on over to 
the house ; and, of course, Lem’n me we 
sneaks on over and stands under the 
winder a while. 

“jim Slater!” says Mrs. Gates, se- 
vere, when Jim gets inthe room, “Will 
you be kind enough to tell me what 
you’ve been up to now—you and them 
two disreputable friends of your’n?” 
And Lem nudges me hard. 

“He ain't nothin’,” 
clares Sidney, stout. “It’s me! I been 
lyin’ to Jim—that’s what I been doin’ !” 

And then I’m doggoned if that little 
feller don’t break down and cry like 
the dickens. He does for a fact. And 
Jim he goes over and sits on the bed, 
and talks low to Sidney, and Mrs. Gates 
is lookin’ at ‘em hke she’s sure feeling 
pretty helpless about it. 

And after a while Sidney quits cryin’, 
and he says, says he, “Jim,” he says, 
“does you hear it?” 

“Yes, son,” says Jim, soothin’, “TI 
hears it.” 

“And does you know he’s hollerin’ 
over me?” he asks him teary. 

“T reckon I does, son,” says Jim. 


aomn 


been 


“And he was,” chokes out Sidney. 
“He was, doggone it, he was! That 
wasn’t a friend of mine, Jim, nor noth- 
in’, It was me. I pulls that tassel off 
myself, and I paints them letters on the 
door, and I just does everything. And 
now I never dasts go to bed again,”’ he 
says, and starts cryin’ again. 

But Jim stops him in a minute. 

“Sure you dasts,” says Jim. “And 
Sid,” he says, “I’m mighty glad you tells 
me this, account now you see I’m free 
to tell you how you stops him hollerin’, 
permanent.” 

And with that Jim turns to Mrs. 
Gates, and after sayin’ how sorry he. is 
she’s been woke up thataway, he tells 
her what he’s been tellin’ Sidney about 
the Hoo-whoofer. 

“And the rule for makin’ a Hoo- 
whoofer stop hollerin’ bein’ a secret, 
ma’am, which is handed down to me by 
Henry Peters when I’m a boy like Sid- 
ney, 1 asks you will you kindly cross the 
fingers of your left hand and keep your 
lips shut up tight while I’m tellin’ it?” 

Well, sir, Mrs. Gates she stands there 
studyin’ Jim’s face a while, like she 
thinks he’s crazy. And then we sees 
her eyes crinkle up some, and her lips 
twitch a little, and with that she sits 
down in a chair sudden. 

“Jim Slater,” she says, 
death of me yet!” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” says Jim, sin- 
cere, and then he turns to Sidney. “Sid 
ney Gates,” says he, “havin’ now made 
up your mind to stop lyin’, in any form, 
from now on, in season and out, under 
pain of not bein’ well thought of if you 
returns to them evil ways, I hereby does 
the best I can. It’s told me by Henry 
Peters, as I Says before, bein’ told to 
Henry by his own maw, after she finds 
that cigarette that time. In the mornin’ 
you takes a willer stick and draws a 
ring on the ground outside your winder. 
Then you takes one big potater for 
every lie you tells lately ‘t you remem- 
bers of, and lays ‘em in the ring 
a-pointin’ toward the west—which is 
where the sun goes down. 


‘ 


‘you'll be the 


“ 


‘Big potater, take this lie; 
If I tells another I hopes to die,’ 
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says you then, a-layin’ your right hand 
on each one, and sayin’ it over’n over 
till you touches ’em all. 

“Then you draws a cross in front of 
each potater with the willer stick, 
whirls it round your head three times, 
and sticks it in the dirt on the edge of 
the ring deep as you can. And there 
you are,” says Jim. “The Hoo- 
whoofer comes out to holler over you 
to-morrow night, and it lights on that 
stick. And the first thing he notes is 
them potaters in the ring a-pointin’ to- 
ward the west, and the crosses in front 
of ’em all plain, and he sees the jig is up 
to once. Kerflip! comes the lies off the 
potaters. ‘Squawk!’ says the Hoo- 
whoofer, a-ketchin’ ’em in his bill, and 
is off toward the west like a shot— 
which is the way them potaters is point- 
in’, you understand—and away he sails 
till he ketches up with the sun, and flip! 
He heaves them lies of your’n into the 
sun, where they’re burned up in the 
twinklin’ of a eye.” 

“And then what happens to ’em after 
they’re burned up?” asks Sidney, awed 
like. 

“Only that’s 
If 


“Nothin’,” says Jim. 
one thing ’t makes the sun so hot. 
you ever notices it the sun’s always a 
heap hotter in the summer’n it is in the 


winter. Well, it’s account of lies. Sum- 
ner is the open season for lyin’, On 
account of folks bein’ pretty busy in 
the winter, and likewise housed up with 
people who knows ’em well, lies is 
futile thataway. But in the summer 
time they goes scatterin’ off foolin’ 
round with strangers, and lies is ram- 
pant.” 

“Well, you bet I never tells another,” 
declares Sidney, stout. 

“You better not,” says Jim, dark, 

And then Jim tells him the rule all 
over again, so Sidney gets it perfect, 
and then Jim gets up to go. 

“Gee!” says Sidney, “I wish’t Henry 
Peters was here to sleep with me to- 
night. I’m afraid.” 

“Sure you ain't afraid,” says Jim. 
“If Henry’s here he’d be glad to do it, 
you bet. It’d remind him of old times. 
But Henry not bein’ here handy, and 
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you remindin’ me a heap of him, ac- 
count you’re so much alike, why, the 
next best thing is to do just what Henry 
done. He knows what his maw tells 
him is so, of course, same as you knows 
what I tells is, and he goes to bed after 
that feelin’ just fine. And he lays his 
head on the piller, calm like, and he 
stretches himself out in the cool sheets, 
and he flattens himself out all comfort- 
able, and he says to himself, says he: 
‘Doggone Hoo-whoofers! says he. ‘Let 
’em holler. If they does, I knows it’s 
over some one else, account I ain't a 
liar any more. And I ain’t even goin’ 
to lie awake to listen.’ 

“And with that he smiles to himself, 
happy like, and drifts off into the finest 
sleep you ever hears of, till his maw 
has to call him three times the next 
mornin’ before he ever lets on he hears 
her. It'd sure do Henry good to know 
how you're a-goin’ to sleep to-night, 
all free from lies,” says Jim. 

And he shakes Sidney’s hand, warm. 

“How many times does you say his 
maw has to call this Henry Peters next 
mornin’?” asks Mrs. Gates, smilin’ 
pleasant toward Jim. 

“Well,” says Jim, coughin’ in his 
hand. “I says three, ma’am. I knows 
it’s twice, for certain. But now you 
mentions it, it does seem like I remem- 
bers ‘t that third time was Henry’s 
maw a-packin’ Henry’s breakfast up to 
him.” 

And then Jim hurries on out so 
quick Lem’n me don’t get a chance to 
get away before Mrs. Gates is right 
there at the door lettin’ him out. 

“Jim Slater,” we hears her say, low, 
like she’s banterin’ him thataway, “how 
often does you hear that Hoo-whoofer 
holler yourself ?” 

And then, when Jim starts coughin’ 
into his hand again, she snickers right 
out loud. 

“You needn’t think up any of your 
answers for me, Jim Slater,” she says, 
laughin’. “Run along to bed now, that’s 
a good boy.” 

And after grinnin’ sheepish like to- 
ward Mrs. Gates a minute, old Jim 
done so. 
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PICTURE show, 

had called it. Maybe that 

was his idea of a joke. Cer- 

tainly it was light and airy 

persiflage for “Fifteenth An- 
nual Exhibition of The American In- 
stitute of Fine Arts.” Tom Axon 
groaned as his eyes took in the impos- 
ing title on the catalogue in his hand. 
Then his glance swept the walls about 
him—-pictures upon pictures ; and in the 
room beyond, more pictures ; and in the 
one beyond that still more. He groaned 
again. 

Well, if Compton was an old fossil, 
he was also an old friend, and he prob- 
ably couldn’t help it if staring at a lot 
of daubs was his idea of “seeing New 
York.” The boy grinned to himself— 
poor old Compton! 

Anyway, here he was, and here he 
meant to stay, until Compton came; 
but unconsciously his young ears 
strained for the sounds of the city— 
the magic city he had come so far 
to see—and his feet shifted restlessly, 
as though they felt the suction of the 
near-by theatres drawing in_ their 
throngs for the afternoon performance. 
With a sigh of resignation he dropped 
onto a bench commanding a view of 
the entrance, and looked about him. 

The other half of the seat was al- 
ready occupied by an unusual-looking 
man of middle age. His face, caught 
only in profile, pale and sharply cut, 
gave an impression of physical ill 
health; but there was abundant evi- 
dence of mental vitality in its expres- 
sion. There seemed to be something 
odd about his figure; huddled down un- 
der a heavy overcoat, the shoulder 
barely topped Axon’s elbow. The boy 
held his thought suspended a moment 


Compton 


in doubt; then he saw what it was—the 
man was a hunchback. 

At the moment of realization, the 
stranger happened to turn his head and 
Axon jerked his own away, flushing 
with shame that he should be caught 
noting a man’s physical deformity. To 
cover his embarrassment he held his 
eyes forcibly on a picture which hung 
just in front of him, but it was several 
moments before he had recovered him- 
self sufficiently to really look at it—not 
indeed until, from the corner of his 
eye, he had seen his neighbor’s head 
turn away again. Then, for the first 
time, he saw the canvas before him, and 
once seen, it claimed his full attention. 

It was a portrait ; the head and shoul- 
ders of an elderly woman. Masses of 
white hair were intricately coiled above 
a deeply lined forehead, cheeks and 
eyes were sunken, and in the neck, fully 
exposed by an evening gown of pic 
satin, the tendons and shrunken mus- 
cles of age were frankly indicated. 

To Axon the effect was distinctly un- 
pleasant. This was due, he thought at 
first, to the inappropriateness of the 
costume to the wearer’s years, to the 
needless display of withered flesh; but 
as he continued his examination, the 
white gleam of the hair and the sheen 
of the yellow satin seemed to sink into 
the background, to become unessential 
details in the setting for the face—the 
extraordinary face! 

How alive it was! 
seemed aglow with vitality, as though 
a fire still blazed under the burnt-out 
crust. The black eyes glittered like jet, 
and their luster emphasized painfully 
the faded, shriveled skin around them 
The nostrils of the long, finely molded 
nose were dilated as by a quick, excited 


Its very pallor 
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breath. The painter’s brush had ar- 
rested a half smile, or, one might almost 
say, a smile still-born, it lay so cold and 
rigid upon the mouth. And that mouth! 
The young man closed his eyes a 
moment in involuntary disgust. What 
ghastly trick of the artist to put those 
moist scarlet lips into that dry withered 
face! They were thin lips, sharp in out- 
line, and yet curiously loose and droop- 
ing. A hideous mouth, a hideous face, 
when all was said, and yet—how alive, 
how triumphantly alive! 

He thought of old women he had 
known; of his grandmother, in her soft 
black gown, with a bit of white lace at 
the throat; of her smooth hair and 
sweet, gentle smile. As the pleasant 
picture rose in his mind, the woman on 
the wall seemed to mock him defiantly : 
“Would you ask me to put on a black 
dress and a lace cap and sit in the chim- 
ney corner?” Good God, no! Axon 
shuddered. 

Who was she? 


What was she? He 


searched his catalogue, but was not en- 
lightened by the single line he found 


“Portrait of a Lady, by Otis 
Perhaps Compton would 


there: 
Leigh.” 
know. 

The thought of his friend recalled the 
fact that he was still awaiting his ar- 
rival, and he glanced at the entrance 
and around the room, but Compton had 
not come. As his eyes returned to the 
picture before him, he became suddenly 
conscious that he was being watched, 
and facing about abruptly, he en- 
countered the full gaze of the hunch- 
back beside him. 

The stranger did not shift his glance 
as Axon had done a few minutes be- 
fore when the conditions had been re- 
versed, On the contrary, he met the 
boy’s startled eyes with a charming and 
quite unembarrassed smile, and pres- 
ently he spoke: 

“I have annoyed you, I fear, by star- 
ing at you. I beg your pardon.” 

Axon murmured a polite response 
and looked away, but he felt the eyes 
still upon him, and in spite of himself 
he turned back to meet them. 

“Frankly,” his neighbor continued, 
“my curiosity was aroused by your evi- 


dent interest in that portrait.” He 
smiled inquiringly. 

Axon hesitated a moment. “Why, 
yes, it did strike me—rather,” he said at 
last. “Of course,” he added hastily, “I 
don’t know much about this sort of 
thing—don’t know anything, I should 
say—but that picture—I can’t explain 
just why—but it did strike me.” 

“It is considered rather fair work, I 
believe,” the man began, but Axon in- 
terrupted : 

“You mean the painting of it, the 
way itis done? [ don’t know anything 
about that part of it. You see this is 
my first offense, barring a trip to the— 
what do you call the big art gallery in 
Central Park! The Metropolitan? 
Well, I took a shot at the old masters 
the other day, but that lets me out on 
art. Why, I never even heard of any 
of these fellows,” indicating by a turn 
of the wrist the catalogue in his hand. 

“You might know all that is worth 
knowing about the art of painting, and 
still say that,” the stranger answered, 
with an encouraging smile. “These are 
only some of the little men.” 

“Little or big, it’s all the same to me 
—I don’t know much about any of 
them.” He turned to the portrait be- 
fore them and added: “It isn’t to the 
way that picture is painted that I ob- 
ject—it is to the picture itself.” 

“Object!” the man echoed in sur- 
prise. “What possible objection can 
you have to such a picture—a simple 
portrait? J can understand that the 
subject, an elderly woman, may not in- 
terest you—a young man—but i 

“Oh, it interests me all right enough 
—more than any picture I ever saw. It 
doesn’t seem to be a picture, somehow ; 
it’s too—alive.” 

“Ah, does it seem so to you?” 

The boy nodded, surprised at his 
companion’s eagerness. 

“That’s very interesting,” the latter 
remarked. Then, after a moment's 
hesitation, and in a quieter tone: “I 
feel it, too.” 

‘But I don’t like it, just the same,” 
Axon maintained. 

“Why not?” 

There was perfect seriousness in the 
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man’s tone, but the boy, uneasily con- 
scious of being beyond his depth, mis- 
understood it. 

“Look here,” he exclaimed bluntly, 
“are you kidding me?” 

The man laughed. “No, no, certainly 
not.” 

‘Because, you know, I told you I 
don’t set up as a critic.” 

“My dear young friend, I am not 
‘kidding’ you, as you put it; I should 
really like to hear your opinion of this 
picture—or in fact of any picture—and 
for just the reason which makes you 
think you haven't a right to an opinion. 
Having seen no other painting, your 
judgment of one would necessarily rest, 
not on a comparison with others, as 
does the judgment of most critics, but 
with nature itself. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, I think so. You mean that the 
lady there, to satisfy my primitive taste, 
would have to stack up with the real 
thing.” 

“Exactly !” 

“All right! Then she falls down.” 

“So I gathered. But why?” 

“Well, in the first place,” Axon 
straightened himself and faced the por- 
trait squarely, “look at the way she’s 
dressed—yellow satin and low neck—at 
her age! And look at her hair! Imag- 
ine your mother rigged out like that— 
can you? If she wanted to, you 
wouldn’t let her. But I guess there 
wasn’t any one to object in this case; 
she doesn’t look as if she had ever been 
anybody’s mother.” 

“You may be right—about the gown 
—from your point of view,” the hunch- 
back replied. “No doubt your mother 
—or mine, as you say—would not be 
likely to wear it. But customs change 
with the country and the social class. 
It would be unsafe to make such a criti- 
cism too sweeping.” 

“All right, I'll grant you the clothes,” 
the boy conceded indifferently. “They 
are not my chief objection, anyway.” 

“What is?” 

There was a brief silence; then Axon 
answered slowly, his eyes on the por- 
trait: 

“I am not sure that I can tell you 











exactly. It is the whole effect, the com- 
bination of several things that seem to 
me—wrong. Take the eyes: I don’t 
suppose there is any natural law against 
eyes like those. I suppose they could 
happen in a human head; but I never 
saw any like them. Did you?” 

He faced his listener with the ques- 
tion, but the man was still looking at 
the picture, and did not turn as he 
asked in reply: 

“Just what do you think is wrong 
about them?” 

“The expression,’ Axon answered 
promptly. “It is such a queer mixture 
—warm and cold, dead and alive, all at 
the same time. They are devilish sort 
of eyes, cruel as sin, and yet you can't 
keep your own off them. Lucretia 
Borgia must have looked like that just 
after she had sent some poor chap to 
kingdom come.” 

The stranger turned sharply, and the 
boy broke into a laugh. 

“I guess that is pretty strong for a 
harmless old lady in a nice gold frame; 
but, anyway, I'll bet she was an Ital- 
ian, or Spaniard—one of the twe.” 

“A foreigner—yes,” the man agreed. 
“Perhaps it is that which makes the face 
seem unusual to you.” 

“No, I have known a great many for- 
eigners, and they do look different from 
us, but not unpleasantly so. Say,” he 
broke in on himself with a new thought, 
“did you ever see a vampire bat?” 

“A vampire bat?” 

“Yes, in a dime museum—when you 


were a kid?” 

The stranger shook his head in ex- 
pectant wonder, 

“IT guess you didn’t live in a small 
town.” The boy smiled reminiscently. 
“I remember one that was advertised 
as a ‘Blood-suckin’ Vampire.’ They 
threw pictures around showing it suck- 
ing the life out of a sleeping man. By 
George, it was a nasty little beast, hang- 
ing head downward in the cage, and 
licking its jaws with a long red tongue.” 
He raised his eyes to the painted face 
on the wall. ‘That is what this wom- 
an’s mouth reminds me of.” 

There was a pause; then the man 
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answered slowly, as if weighing the 
criticism: 

“The lips are unnaturally red, I 
grant ; but perhaps the lady wore rouge, 
and the artist has merely registered that 
obvious mark of vanity along with the 
more subtle signs of the woman’s un- 
dying coquetry. But,” he paused again 
and regarded the portrait intently—‘a 
vampire—a vampire! Do you know, 
that is a very curious idea!” 

“It’s an exaggeration, of course, but 
as far as my feeling goes, it about fills 
the bill. I think it is a horrible face. 
Now, honestly, don’t you ?” 

“No!” the response came instantly 
and somewhat sharply. “On the con- 
trary, I find it most attractive—and sug- 
gestive.” He turned and continued in 
a pleasanter tone: “The trouble with 
that face lies only in your mind. You 
are young, and when we are young we 
are apt to resent the assumption of the 
fire and glow of youth by one that we 
feel should be done with such things.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” ex- 
claimed Axon warmly. “What you say 


may explain my feeling about the dress 
and the red lips; but, as I said before, 
it isn’t only because the old lady has 
done herself up like a débutante—that’s 
a detail—the trouble is deeper and 
harder to put into words.” 


“Because it exists solely in your 
imagination.” 

“But it doesn’t,” 
smiling, but with the 
youth when forced to defend the ways 
of youth. “If the man who painted 
that picture hadn't put certain things 
into it, how could I have seen them 
there?” 

“He painted what he saw, or thought 
he saw—at least that is what he tried 
to do; but you don’t necessarily see what 
he saw, or thought he saw, for it re- 
quires great skill to give to other minds 
the image in our own. That is the aim 
of all art—just that. And even if this 
man had the skill, what is the portrait 
now that it is done? The record of a 
human soul, of a human face even? 
Not at all. It represents merely one 
man’s interpretation of a face—perhaps, 
of a soul. It registers simply the opin- 


Axon insisted, 
annoyance ol 


ion of this one man—nothing more. 
And what is that worth, do you think— 
one man’s opinion ?” 

“That depends on the man, of 
course,” retorted the boy, aroused and 
keen for his side of the argument. “One 
man’s opinion is sometimes worth a 
good deal—on some subjects, and I 
guess art isn’t so very different from 
everything else. In this case I should 
say it depends on how much he knew 
about the woman he painted, and also 
on how well he could paint. I'd like to 
compare notes with him. I'll bet I’m not 
so far wrong. I'll bet his opinion about 
the lady would come pretty near tally- 
ing with mine. It seems to me that I 
have heard somewhere that there are 
artists, fine ones, who have a sort of in- 
sight into things deeper than other peo- 
ple, who can see beneath the surface— 
sort of an X-ray.” 

The hunchback laughed. “That’s a 
fairy tale, believe me, and popular with 
the public for that very reason. Do 
you fancy that any one of us would sit 
for his portrait, to say nothing of pay- 
ing handsomely for the privilege, to a 
painter who possessed such power? 
Every one of us has something to hide, 
you and I.” 

“And the woman in the picture,” 
Axon finished. 

“Yes, of course. But what? You 
say one thing; I, another; the artist, 
still another. Which of us is right? 
Who can say, except the woman, and 
perhaps she doesn’t know herself. 
Each of us guesses, and what does the 
guess amount to? One man’s opinion 
—-nothing.” 

The eyes of both were on the canvas, 
and they sat for some time regarding 
it silently. 

“Still,” Axon demurred, unsatisfied, 
“T wasn’t looking for what I saw, and 
it must be there or I couldn’t see it.” 

“Do you think,” the stranger re- 
turned, “that many visitors here see in 
that portrait what you see—or think 
you see?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reluctant ad- 
mission. “I never thought a simple 
portrait could be so—so complicated.” 
He turned to his companion with a 
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smile of surrender as he asked: “What, 
for instance, do you see—or think you 
see?” 

There was another period of silent 
contemplation of the face in the gold 
frame before an answer came. 

“T should say,” the man replied slow- 
ly, “that it is the portrait of a woman 
who has been beautiful—very beautiful 
—and much courted. A woman with 
an unquenchable thirst for life and 
youth; one of those unfortunate spirits 
to whom the aging of the flesh is like 
the growth of a malignant cancer whose 
progress nothing will arrest; gnawing 
at the very roots of life, and yet bring- 
ing with it no cooling of the blood, no 
deadening of desire, no compensation 
whatever.” 

As he listened, Axon’s body had 
grown tense with the force of a start- 
ling thought, and instantly on the 
pause, he broke out with the accusa- 
tion: “You knew her!” 

The stranger nodded. 

“Oh, I say, that wasn’t fair! 
sorry _” 

“You need not apologize,” the man 
interrupted. “I led you on deliberate- 
ly. Besides my acquaintance with the 
lady was unsought by either of us.” 
He looked up at the portrait. “That 
is a good likeness, I think, but I can 
see that the painter may have, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, emphasized certain 
characteristics at the expense of others 
equally apparent to a casual observer.” 
He paused again, as though to bal 
ance his judgment with perfect ac- 
curacy. “Yes, I should say that that 
has been done.” Again he paused, his 
eyes still on the canvas. “A vampire,” 
he murmured, almost to himself, “a 
vampire—an absorber of life. What 
an extraordinary idea!” He frowned, 
and, turning, studied the face of the 
boy beside him thoughtfully. “It is in- 
teresting to note the fantastic tricks 
our imaginations will play on us at 
times. You have been the victim of 
yours this afternoon, and to prove it 
to you, I will tell you something of this 
lady’s history—if you are interested.” 

Axon eagerly assented. 

“She is of foreign birth—you were 


I’m 


right there—a Cuban, mixture of 
Spanish and North American Indian. 
When she was fifteen or thereabout, 
she was married to a man some forty 
years her senior. She was probably not 
happy—I don’t know—but no doubt 
she would have been contented enough 
with her lot—it was’ a common one— 
if she had remained in Cuba, shut in 
by the customs and traditions to which 
she had been born. But her ‘husband's 
affairs brought them to this country 
about ten years after the marriage. 

“It is not difficult to imagine what 
the change meant to her; the new ideas, 
undreamed of, and yet so wonderful in 
their possibilities; freedom of inter- 
course between the sexes, the facility 
of divorce. Childless, and little more 
than a girl in years, by the reckoning 
of her new acquaintances, her youth, 
which had never had its day, rose and 
beat against the bars of what she now, 
for the first time, felt to be a prison. 
She saw women all around her, of her 
own age and older, marrying accord- 
ing to their inclination—but she was 
already married. She saw others un- 
happily mated, severing their bonds 
without loss of social or religious caste 
—but she was a Cuban and a Roman 
Catholic. You can see that it must 
have been maddening to her, being 
what she was.” 

He halted and 
eyes to the black 
the canvas. 

“However, fate seems to have been 
with her, for one day her husband— 
died.” 

Axon stirred uneasily in his seat, and 
the stranger, suddenly turning, faced 
him. It was as though the undercur- 
rents of their thoughts had met abrupt- 
ly, and both had felt the impact. 

“She—killed him?” the boy gasped. 
Then he broke into a laugh at his com- 
panion’s startled face. “It fits into my 
theory—Lucretia Borgia, you know— 
besides something in your tone seemed 
to suggest the idea.” 

“The death was a natural one,” the 
man replied gravely. “If my tone 
seemed to suggest otherwise, it was be- 
cause as I spoke I recalled your the- 


lifted his keen blue 
ones gleaming from 
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ory. The death was sudden, but, of 
course, quite natural—he was an old 
man.” 

“I see. What 
Marry again?” 

“Yes, an American. There was a 
son—I knew him—that is how I hap- 
pen by my information.” His gaze 
wandered away again to the painted 
face before them. ‘He was devoted to 
his mother; it would distress him to 
know that any one had so—misread 
her. That is why I take the liberty of 
betraying his confidence. There was a 
strong bond of sympathy between us; 
he was a cripple, too—born so. His 
mother was thrown from a horse short- 
ly before his birth; she was very fond 
of riding.” 

He paused, and Axon, vaguely un- 
comfortable, -threw him a_ furtive 
glance, but his expression seemed quite 
detached and critical. 

“IT remember so well how she looked 
on a horse, slender and straight in her 
saddle. She used to ride every day in 
the Bois, in Paris. They lived abroad 


did she do then? 


altogether after the father’s death, and 
then——” 
“What—did he die, too?” 


eV 


Yes, there was an accident.” 


He 
stopped abruptly. The final syllable 
had been spoken with a curiously star- 
tled intonation. His eyes darted to the 
portrait with a quick, searching glance, 
and as he held them there his face grew 
white and his body seemed to sink even 
farther down into the heavy coat. 
“There was an accident,” he repeated 
mechanically, *‘an accident.” Then he 
straightened himself and faced Axon 
anxiously as he went on: “You see, 
they were hunting, he and she and the 
boy. She—stumbled, and her gun— 
was discharged.” 

Axon’s eyes were riveted on the por- 
trait, wide with a dawning horror. 

“Perhaps it was not an accident,” he 
muttered. 

The man’s grip closed on his wrist. 

“Stop! You don’t know what you 
are saying,” he commanded sharply. 
Then, at the boy’s astonished stare, he 
relaxed his hold and smiled. “Your 
imagination is playing tricks on you 


again; you don’t realize what you are 
saying. You are trying to make the 
facts fit your theory, which is most un- 
scientific, you know, and leads only to 
error.” His tone became anxious again 
as he continued: “There was no doubt 
that it was an accident—such cases are 
common enough ; besides, the boy would 
have known—he was there, on the spot 
when it happened. He was the only 
one who could know, except his 
mother.” Again his eyes sought the 
woman’s face with the same bewildered 
gaze. “It wasa_ great shock, however 
—his father’s death—he was ill for 
months. He was never very strong, 
you see. When his mother married 
again 

“Again!” 

“She was still a young woman and 
very beautiful. She had grown old 
when this portrait was done. It gives 
no idea of what she had been, except 
as it suggests her extraordinary vital- 
ity. No portrait, no description, can do 
more than that—suggest. There was 
something indescribable about the 
fierceness with which life burned in her, 
something primitive, savage. It was 
as though the torch of her life had 
been lighted at the unquenchable fire 
which stirs the motive power of the 
universe. One world was not big 
enough; one life not full enough to 
feed the insatiable flame. I wonder if 
you at all understand what I am trying 
to make plain to you?” 

He laid his hand gently on Axon’s 
arm, and his voice when he spoke again 
was low and tense with an immeasura- 
ble pity. 

“Look at her! Those eyes you find 
so wrong—shall I tell you what is the 
matter with them? They are the eyes 
of a woman who has been buried 
alive.” 

Axon started. “‘What do you mean?” 
he cried in horror, as memories of 
graveyard stories flashed into his mind. 

“Life—what we call life, you and I 
and the rest of the shadows—was a 
tomb to her. She spent her days and 
nights unconsciously beating against 
the tufted walls of a coffin.” 

The boy shivered and stole a fright- 
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ened glance at his neighbor, but the 
man went on unseeing, in the same 
monotone of unutterable sadness: 

“She didn’t know it for a long time; 
the awakening was slow. For years 
she struggled against the inroads of 
the worms about her, crushing when 
she could not escape them. I do not 
know what else she could have done.” 

He paused, and Axon, watching, fol- 
lowed his glance back to the portrait 
from which the black eyes glittered 
down at them, dauntless and defiant. 

“When she found out at last—she 
killed herself. What else was left? 
You cannot live among the dead, can 
you?” 

“My God!” the boy 
stunned and almost speechless. 
God !” 

But the stranger seemed not to hear. 
His question had been to himself. 
Axon pulled himself to his feet and 
stared around, struggling for a moment 
for his mental bearings. 

“IT guess I'll be off,” he stammered. 
“I’ve been waiting for a friend.” 

The man rose, too, with a slight 
start, hesitated an instant; then, his 
poise regained, he extended his hand. 

“I hope I have not bored you,” he 
said. “It is not a pleasant story.” 

“It was very interesting,” Axon pro- 
tested nervously. “I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to you.” 

He touched his hat, and sped off to- 
ward the entrance as rapidly as the in- 
creasing throng of visitors would per- 
mit. His purpose was to get into the 
open, into the sunlight; but on the way 
he caught sight of Compton, absorbed 
in a winter landscape, apparently obliv- 
ious of his engagement. He joined 
him at once, grateful for his normal 
presence, and as they continued a slow 
and tedious tour of the rooms, the boy 
kept his eyes open for another sight of 
his chance acquaintance, listening ab- 


murmured, 


“My 


sently to Compton’s running stream of 
comments on the pictures as _ they 
passed. 

Approaching the bench on which he 
had sat with the stranger, he saw that 
it was empty. The man had evidently 
gone. He halted Compton before the 
“Portrait of a Lady.” 

“What about this?” he asked. 

“Ah!” said Compton at once. “That's 
the Leigh portrait.” He studied the 
painting in silence for a moment. “That 
is really very good,” he said at last, 
“the brushwork is excellent—notice 
there about the chin—then the flesh 
tint and the sheen of the satin—not 
bad, not at all bad! Leigh is a very 
good man, one of the best of the por- 
traitists. His interpretation of char- 
acter is masterly, and his technique 
i . 

His words trailed off into an unin- 
telligible murmur as he turned and 
searched with his eyes among the 
crowds about them. 

“What is it?’ Axon asked, vaguely 
ill at ease. 

“I was looking for Leigh,” Compton 
replied, “I hear that he is in America 
at present. I thought he might be here 
to-day, but I suppose not. He is a dif- 
fident, shy sort of man—a cripple.” 

“A hunchback?” the boy gasped. 

“Have you seen him? Is he here?” 
Compton exclaimed eagerly. 

Axon hesitated. “I think so,” he an- 
swered reluctantly. ‘There was a man 
—like that—sitting on this bench when 
I came in.” 

“Indeed! I wish I had seen him,” 
Compton said regretfully. “They say 
that in spite of the deformity he is a 
very striking figure. A most interest- 
ing man, a brilliant artist, but very 
sensitive, very morbid.” He threw a 
final glance at the painting as they 
walked away. “A portrait of his moth- 
er,” he remarked casually. “Rather a 
charming old lady—eh, what?” 
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HE Honorable Dennis Coo- 
+ gan pondered the note im- 
perturbably, but Coogan’s 
face was always—or nearly 
ae so—a mask. In the last 
yeat Darragh’s house had drawn him; 
for, on an occasion, a twelvemonth or 
more since, it had been suddenly borne 
in upon him that Eileen’s eyes had the 
look of the gray of the seas in them, 
that her laugh held the sound of the 
brooks of Sligo, that her hair was as 
the deepening dusks of the moors, and 
that her cheeks mocked the petals of 
the wild rose. 

And that Eileen Darragh should 
have turned to him was natural. He 
was old enough to have borne a closer 
relationship to her than that of her fa- 
ther’s best friend; if the gods had 

illed it his own daughter might have 
been born first. But “Uncle Denny” 
from Ejleen’s lips sounded differently 
than the words looked written. In ink, 
they struck him boldly, emphasizing 
the difference of age; spoken, the lilt 
of Eileen’s voice had long since made 
him forget it. 

He began again. 


Dear UncLte Denny: Once you told me 
that I should call you if ever I were in 
trouble and if ever I needed you. I prom- 
ised you I would And now trouble lies 
black upon me, and | am calling. Be at the 
Bournetown crossroads in the c: ar, alone, at 
eight to-night 


For a moment he frowned in 
thought, and, placing the note in its 
envelope, appeared to consider the su- 
perscription, He was too honest with 


himself to bear with deception; he ad- 
mitted all that she meant to him, and 
for a year he had faced it, firm in the 
belief that in his life the time for that 
had gone by and locking his secret be- 
hind the gates of enforced paternalism. 
If Eileen had suspected him it was not 
for the lack of effort on his part. He 
glanced at the clock on the wall of his 
den. It wanted but thirty minutes of 
the appointed hour. For five of these 
he sat with his ear to the receiver of 
his desk telephone, postponing his 
evening's engagements. Then he called 
the garage. 

“In ten minutes, Mickey,” he said. 
“Have her full of gas and see to it that 
the acetylenes are in shape. Put in the 
light robe and leave her in the drive.” 

The crossroad was five miles away, 
but the Honorable Dennis Coogan had 
no doubt of making it in time. The 
police of Dalton and the constables of 
Bournetown turned away when the 
gray car passed. It lies among the priv- 
ileges of the politically great to forget 
the speed laws, for to make or break a 
policeman is not overly difficult when 
for years one has been, almost by way 
of exercise merely, creating and depos- 
ing senators, congressmen, judges, and 
others of their ilk. Coogan held many 
overdue mortgages on the city of Dal- 
ton and the county of Luzawanna. 

\s he waited, Eileen’s face rose be- 
fore him. He suspected the Geary boy, 
for of late the Geary boy had been 
growing accustomed to the pathway 
across Darragh’s lawn. The picture 
they had made the night before under 
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the soft light of the piano lamp came 
back to him, and the look on the boy’s 
face as he turned her music had been a 
betrayal. It was the look that Coogan 
had been thrusting back from his own 
eyes for a year. When the last word 
was said, the Geary boy was clean and 
honest, and if unworthy it was only 
with an unworthiness shared by all 
mankind where Eileen was in question. 

And so he had watched, from where 
he and Darragh smoked on the piazza, 
seeking to surprise a like confession in 
the occasional glance which she threw 
backward over her shoulder as. she 
laughed with the younger man. Com 
radeship had been there, and he fan- 
cied more, but she had not gone to the 
gate with him. Instead, she had joined 
them on the piazza, and had sat hum- 
ming folk songs beneath her breath as 
they talked. 

The roar of the waiting car called 
him to his feet. He drew on his 
gauntlets and went into the summer 
night. Mickey Calligan stood aside, and 
drew his sleeve across his nose— 
was eternally dragging his 


Mickey 


sleeve across his nose—as he sped out 


into the darkness. The crossroads lay 
before him, and he drew the machine 
by the signpost on the stroke of eight. 
Presently Eileen stepped from the 
shadows into the glare of the lamps, 
and Coogan advanced to meet her. 

“Uncle Denny,” gasped, 
stood trembling. 

Coogan took in the traveling dress, 
the veil, and the dainty silver-mounted 
bag at a startled glance. His heart 
sank. Clearly here lay more than a 
lovers’ quarrel, and Ejileen’s eyes were 
shining with the light he had watched 
for when she played for the Geary 
boy. 

She came to him, half shyly, and 
looked beseechingly up into his face. 

“T knew you’d come, Uncle Denny,” 
she said, 

“Faith, thin, 
Coogan cautiously. 

The girl laughed softly. 
Midvale,” she said. 

With the most matter-of-fact manner 
in the world, Coogan turned to the car, 


she and 


I’m_ here,” admitted 
“What now ?” 


“Now to 


y 
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and consulted the gasoline gauge. 
Mickey had filled the tank flush. 

“Come, thin,” he replied briefly. 

For a few moments the ruts of the 
road demanded all his attention, and 
the wheel under his hands struggled for 
its freedom. But with the passing of 
a half mile they swung into the pike— 
straightway and soft as velvet with its 
coating of oil. The girl relaxed her 
grip and leaned back. 

“Are you not going to say anything 
at all?” she asked disappointedly, as 
her companion continued to ignore her 
presence. 

Coogan drew his eyes from the road 
for a scant second. 

“Faith, Eileen, I’m your chauffeur ; 
I’m not getting my pay for talkin’, he 
said unemotionally. 

The girl stamped her foot. “Denny!” 
she cried in disgust. “Do you care for 
anything on earth but your game of 
politics? Don’t you even want to 
know what this is all about?” 

Coogan drew the car down to four 
miles, and left it to its own will for a 
moment. “I want to know,” he said, 
“whatever you want to tell me. But I 
must know what Darragh thinks of 
this.” 

Eileen laughed light-heartedly. “If 
I tell you on my honor that father will 
not mind, will that be enough?” 

“Aye,” said Coogan gravely. “If 
you say that, you can have the car and 
me until doomsday.” 

Another silence fell, and for a space 
the hum of the gears and the whistle of 
the soft summer wind rose alone into 
the night as they swept onward in the 
silver pathway. Eileen stole an occa- 
sional timid glance upward, but Coo- 
gan’s- face was expressionless, and his 
forward gaze intent upon the road. 

“’Tis sixty miles to Midvale, Den- 
ny,” she said at length. 

“Two hours,’ commented 
noncommnittally. 

“*Twill be late to get to a strange 
town at night.” 

For reply he opened the throttle, and 
the car fairly jumped from the ground. 

‘But it will not matter,” continued 
Eileen. 


Coogan 








The car came down to its former 
speed. 

Eileen turned on him in vexation. 
“Can you talk to-night only by jump- 
ing this thing backward and forward, 
Denny?” she cried. “Don’t you want 
to know why I’m running away to Mid- 
vale like this? Don’t you want to know 
why I've taken my traveling bag?” 

“For to-night,” said Coogan evenly, 
“this is a taxicab and I am the chauf- 
feur.” 

“You don’t know what I’m doing, 
and you don’t even care,” declared the 
girl in solemn surprise. 

For a moment the strain proved too 


great, and Coogan turned on _ her. 
“Care, Eileen?” he said fiercely. 
“Care? You haven't even the bit be- 


ginning of an idea of how much——- 
Am I not Billy Darragh’s best friend?” 
he ended lamely. 

“Yes,” said Eileen demurely, “I sup- 
pose you are.” 

For a further space silence fell. 
Coogan reflected cautiously upon the 
break in his fences and upon the most 
plausible method of repairing whatever 
damage might have been done. It was 
not within his conception that Eileen 
could care—he had come to the definite 
belief that it was the Geary boy—and 
the lines of his mouth strained in his 
decision not to cost her unhappiness by 
a revelation of his own feelings. He 
enshrouded himself more deeply in the 
cloud of paternalism. 

“Why should I not care? And have 
I not always been like another father 
to you?” he continued gravely. 

“I could not say so thruthfully, Den- 
ny,” replied a small, stifled voice from 
the darkness. 

The car swerved. “What'll you be 
meaning?” said Coogan in sudden fear. 

“But I may have been always like a 
daughter to you,” Eileen continued. 

“You—I ~ 

Coogan groped for the meaning, 
found one, and abandoned it, saw an- 





other and rushed back to the safety of ° 


that which he had discarded. Perplex- 


ity and perspiration crowned his brow, 
and to cover them he turned again to 
the road. 


It became suddenly difficult 
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to draw breath, and the blood pounded 
in his veins. This was clearly 
not the sort of thing Coogan was 
used to. Her ungloved hand clung 
to the partition of the bucket seat; and 
for an instant swayed him fiercely to- 
ward acceptance of the meaning he so 
madly wished for. Then the hand with 
its mate went up to cover a bowed face, 
and her figure trembled. On the mo- 
ment Coogan’s heart dropped to yearn- 
ing tenderness, and the brake shot on 
suddenly. 

“Eileen! Acushla! Is it crying that 
you are?” he broke forth, bending to- 
ward her. 

But Eileen withdrew her fingers, and 
Coogan saw the dancing of her eyes. 

“No f-father,” she said mockingly, 
“T was laughing.” 

In silence the czar of Dalton de- 
scended from the car, for he had stalled 
the engine. In a daze he turned it over, 
while Eileen watched his clean-cut face, 
strong in the glare of the lights, and 
smiled, perhaps a little wistfully, at its 
bewilderment. For a moment he stood 
by the running board in thought. The 
engine raced, and Eileen slowed it with 
her finger tip. What had there been to 
laugh about? At least it was evident 
that there had not been the slightest 
occasion for crying. He slipped into 
his seat and covered his features with 
his favorite political mask. How was 
he to know that women read other 
things than faces? 

The car moved forward slowly, and 
he looked neither to left nor right. The 
warm wind from the south, bearing 
the scent of spring blossoms from the 
fields on either side of the road, as- 
sailed his senses with gentle persistence. 
The incident had left him shaken from 
his usual self-control, and he set his 
teeth in a struggle to regain it. 

Eileen sighed. “Do you feel so 
much older, then, Denny? she asked. 
Her tone was meditative. 

“Forty-five has come and gone for 
me, Eileen,’ Coogan answered in som- 
ber relief, 

“And you call that old?” persisted 
Eileen, turning a wondering look up- 
ward. 
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“Old enough,” said Coogan. “I 
have had little to keep me young.” 

“°’Tis time, then, that you had 
more,” said Eileen positively. “You 
should get married, Denny.” 

He smiled grimly. “Have you 
picked her out?” he asked. 

“No—o,” said the girl by his side. 
“Not exactly. But there shouid be 
many who would be glad.” 

“To make me young?” asked Coogan 
lightly. “To make me young,” he 
added heavily, after a pause. 

Eileen caught the hopelessness of his 
tone, and turned full toward him in 
sympathy. The Honorable Dennis 
Coogan saw her—saw the loosened 
strands of her golden hair flutter in 
the south wind, saw the sweet curve of 
her chin, the temptation of her up- 
turned lips, and in her eyes the light 
that the Geary boy at Midvale no doubt 
was waiting for. To play with one’s 
own misery is sometimes a consola- 
tion. For an instant her eyes drowned 
him. 

“There is only one girl in all the 
world, Eileen,” he said tensely, “who 
could make me young again.” 

“Den- 
ny! You're in love!” she cried. “Do 
I know her?” 

“Not so well as I'd like to,” said 
Coogan briefly. 

Kileen’s happy laugh suddenly broke 
on the night; it held more than mere 
amusement, 

“Do I know her at all?” she insisted. 

“It might be,” replied Coogan cau- 
tiously, and once more mindful of his 
secret, “that you've met her.” 

“\Why have you never told me this 
before?” she demanded unexpectedly. 

“T didn’t want you to—that is,” said 
Coogan in haste, ‘I don’t think I ever 
took you out in the car at night when 
the apple blossoms were budding and 
when the warm wind- He re- 
lapsed weakly into silence. ‘Hell!’ he 
said inwardly in self-disgust at his 
blundering. 

Eileen apparently mused. “So that 
is why I seem like a daughter to you. 
I can't say, Denny, that you are com- 
plimentary.” 





Coogan wiped his forehead. “I’m 
not much on compliments,” he said. 
“But we'd best be moving if you want 
to get to Midvale.” 

Driven into the last rampart of de- 
fense, he opened the throttle wide, and 
the gray car shot down the pike like a 
cannon ball. Twice Eileen essayed to 
speak, and twice the boss of Dalton cut 
out the muffler and drowned in the re- 
sultant roar obvious attempts to con- 
tinue the conversation along too dan- 
gerous courses. 

But as they swept up the summit at 
Mountville and saw far below them in 
the distance the first lights of Mid- 
vale glimmer, Coogan slowed the car 
once more. It was not in flesh and 
blood to hasten his last ride with 
Eileen; to let her go from his side to 
the man who waited was enough with- 
out hurrying the moment. And so in 
silence they slid quietly down the wind- 
ing hill, clutch out, and the noisy en- 
gine at rest, through leafy avenues of 
budding green and across rippling 
mountain streams. At the last curve 
Coogan felt the wheel grow stiff, and 
drew the car to the roadside. 

“Trouble,” he announced. And as 
he descended and completed his exam- 
ination of the tire of a front wheel, he 
added: “She's down.” 

“Oh, Denny!” said Eileen. ‘What a 
shame! Shall I get out?” 

Coogan frowned at the offending 
nail head where it projected from the 
shoe, while his spirit exulted within 
him. 

“IT could run in on it,” he suggested. 

“And tear it to pieces?” said Eileen. 
“You'll do nothing of the kind. IT'll 
get out while you fix it.” 

Coogan drew aside his cushion, and 
she sat down upon it in a leafy bower 
by the roadside as he hung his coat over 
the wheel and rummaged for the extra 
tube and the tools. 

“Tt won’t take long,” he said, bending 
over the jack. 

Eileen smiled back at him. “It’s love- 
ly here,” she announced, “and you can 
be as long as you like.” 

“There’s like to be another, I’m 
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thinking,” replied Coogan grimly, 
“who'll not be waiting so easily.” 

“Tf I’m not worrying you don’t need 
to,” answered Eileen softly. 

Coogan’s tire tool slipped suddenly 
from the rim socket, and scraped the 
skin from his knuckles. He straight- 
ened and looked at her dubiously. 

“Most men would have sworn at 
that,” she observed wisely. “It only 
goes to prove what I said.” 

Coogan bent over the wheel without 
answering. The current seemed again 
to be swinging outward, and silence 
had impressed itself upon him as his 
only haven. Eileen sat clasping her 
knees, watching him and humming the 
song of the evening before. The side 
lamp framed her face in an aureole of 
light against a background of twisting 
blackberry vines melting into black vel- 
vet. As he straightened for the pump 
he met the scrutiny of her clear eyes. 

“Rest a minute before you do that,” 
she said. “Sit down there on the run- 
ning board and talk to me.” 

“There’s little time, Eileen,” he de- 
murred, “’Twill be fair late for us to 
get in Midvale.” 

“Are you not my father’s oldest 
friend?” she asked gravely. “Sit down 
now. I’m to know all about your love 
affair. Tell me now, Uncle Denny, 
what she looks like.” 

In the protection of the shadow, 
Coogan let his despairing gaze drink its 
fill of the picture she made. Then he 
obeyed her command, and, pump be- 
tween his knees, seated himself on the 
board beyond the light rays, while guile 
crept into his heart. 

“What she looks like, Eileen?” he 
said. “Tis hard to say just. Her 
hair is—black—very black. And her 
eyes—well, they are rather black, too.” 

“Yes,” said Eileen. “And what 
else?” 

“She has no dimples.” 


“No dimples,” echoed Eileen. “How 
old is she?” 

“About thirty-five,” said Coogan 
positively. 

“She won't seem like your daugh- 
ter, will she?” commented Eileen. 


“What shape is her nose?” 


“Pug,” asseverated Coogan solemnly. 
“Some people are not liking pug noses, 
but Iam. And she wears glasses, and 
can’t sing a note,” he added trium- 
phantly, rising and applying himself 
with finality to the pump. “We may be 
married in June,” he added. 

“Tell me more,” commanded Eileen, 

But Coogan shook his head in nega- 
tion. “’Tis past eleven,” he said. 
“’Twill not do to reach there after 
midnight. Climb in now, little girl.” 

Eileen obeyed, and Coogan stowed 
away the kit and took his seat. As the 
car moved slowly forward, she sighed. 

“It's so nice to know about it,” she 
said. “And father will be so glad when 
I tell him.” 

“What's that?” said Coogan. 

“T shall tell father at once,” repeated 
Eileen. “It’s something he ought to 
know. And I know who it is now. Of 
course, I didn’t exactly think that—but 
no matter. If you want her and will 
be happy, that is enough.” 

The dampness started again on Coo- 
gan’s forehead. “I—I don’t think I'd 
tell it just yet, Eileen,” he said hastily. 
“It’s a secret.” 

“But not from father,” she said posi- 
tively. 

Visions of Darragh’s face floated be- 
fore Coogan’s eyes. “But, you see,” he 
said, “I haven’t said anything to her 
yvet—that is—I ” His voice trailed 
miserably away. 

Eileen turned to him. “Don’t be 
making a mistake,” she said softly. “‘It 
doesn’t seem to me that you can want 
her very much.” 

“Perhaps I don’t—so very much,” 
confessed the boss of Dalton humbly. 

“Don’t you think, Uncle Denny, that 
maybe it was just the color of her hair 
and of her eyes?” 

“Perhaps,” replied Coogan, moisten- 
ing his lips. 

“Or that she hadn’t any dimples?” 
continued Eileen gravely. 

Coogan faced her, defeated. 

“Let be, Eileen,” he said unevenly. 
“’Tis not like you. You know. I’ve 
tried for a year to keep it from you, 
but it seems I could not. The trouble 
is that the heart of your old Uncle 
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Denny has stayed too young in the sight 
of you. You know; and now do you 
try to forget.” 

“Old Uncle Denny,” said the girl 
softly, “what do I know?” 

“Must you have your woman’s drop 
of a mai’s heart’s blood, then?” cried 
Coogan. “Well—take it. You know 
that I love you. You know that life 
means nothing to me without you. You 
know that I’d lie on the road and let 
this car roll over me a hundred times 
if the hundredth would make you hap- 
py. You are what I have never had 
and never will have in my life—love.” 

“Oh!” breathed Eileen. “Denny!” 

Coogan laid his hand over hers. 
“Child,” he said gently, “sometimes in 
my dreamings I have thought of doing 
just this. Sometimes I have thought of 
what life could be if you were at the 
door when I came home—if your arms 
should reach up to me. And _ those 
have been the hard times, dear. Be- 
like it is as well for me to end it by 
telling you.” 

“To end it,” said Eileen. 

“See where we have stopped,” said 
Coogan. “There stands the first light 
of Midvale. At the other end of the 
street he will be waiting. Come, I'll 
take you to him, as I said I would.” 

“Take me to whom, Denny?” asked 
Eileen. 








“To the younger and luckier man,” 
answered Coogan. “To the Geary 
boy.” 

Eileen smiled up at him through 
tears. “But, Denny,” she said, “can 
you not be a little complimentary even 
on the occasion of my engagement ?” 

“Have I said anything wrong, 
Eileen?” said Coogan wearily. “Per- 
haps I don’t know yet just what I am 
saying. 

“IT sent the Geary boy away last 
night,” said [Eileen simply. 

Coogan stared stupidly. “I don’t un- 
derstand,” he said. “I—isn’t the Geary 
boy here waiting for you to marry 
him ?” 

“No,” whispered Eileen. 

“TIsn’t anybody?” demanded Coogan. 

No answer came, and in the pause 
the czar of the country groped for 
light. It came, filtering slowly through 
the fog of the evening’s swift events. 

“Isn't anybody?” he demanded, once 
more a man. 

“I—J don’t exactly know,” said 
Eileen at last, half in laughter and half 
in tears. 

Coogan gently drew her hands from 
her hot face and gathered them close 
to his heart. They were such little 
hands. 

“Thank God,” 
ently, ‘! do.”’ 


he said, very rever- 
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LADY 


ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


ERHAPS the only remarka- 
ble thing about Anne Ellery 
was that when she wanted 
to know anything about any 
one, she asked. She didn't 
finesse, she didn’t explore, she didn’t 
consult a mutual friend, she didn’t 
draw deductions; she went to the per- 
son in question and asked. The habit 
marked her; it gave her an air of 
originality that nothing else about her 
quite justified. She asked policemen 
the time of day—for her watch was 
entirely feminine—she asked women 
where they bought their hats, and men 
where they sold their bank shares; and 
when Arnold Hillyer asked her to 
marry him, she asked him, in turn, if 
it were true that he had loved her 
cousin, Lilian Gordon. 

In person, this disturber of the pub- 
lic routine was slender and tall, with 
the gently flowing lines of the eighteen- 
hundred-and-thirty period, when femi- 
ninity was, theoretically, all docility 
and dumbness. Her voice—even when 
she was using it to the wreckage of 
one’s secrets and self-esteem—was low, 
with a reedy cadence that gave her an 
air of sweet helplessness, so that men, 
hearing it, offered her their seats in 
crowded cars. Her face was long, ol- 
ive tinted, and chaste of modeling, the 
pale, tender face of poesy, with deli- 
cate half moons of brows. She was 
one-toned, a harmony of line and ex- 
pression—that is, until she opened her 
eyes. Then one sat up with a sharp 
intake of the breath. 





For her eyes were gray blue, crinkly, 
roguish. They were absurdly out of 
place. It was as if a careless artisan 
had fashioned a mask of tragedy and 
slipped in the eyes of a soubrette. 
Some, who had no cause to like Anne, 
declared that the eyes were the only 
index of the woman. That she was a 
changeling, usurping the wrong body, 
and peering mockingly from the peep- 
holes. But most people liked her. 
Even her habit of clearing all under- 
brush from her path, and arriving at 
an object, left people happy, even if 
somewhat breathless. For, whatever 
she did, her voice was incredibly woo- 
ing. 

When she asked Arnold Hillyer 
whether he loved, or had loved, Mrs. 
Gordon, she took her usual leap over 
fences among things one must not say. 
For Lilian Gordon was married to 
Anne’s cousin and had been for many 
years. For two years back there had 
been some talk about herself and Hill- 
yer. Not much talk and not definite. 
Whatever Anne had in mind, she had 
argued more from the gathering lines 
about Hillyer’s eyes than from what 
she had heard. 

A man who has just asked a woman 
to marry him finds it a long road to 
travel from his own emotion to a ques- 
tion like that. Hillyer made the tran- 
sition in a jerk, and arrived demoral- 
ized. His face grew sallow, which 
meant that he was putting guards on 
his anger. He did not reply. 


“T am waiting,” persisted the eyes. 








Hillyer grew rigid as a paralytic. 
“T shall not answer that,” he said. 
“You wish me to infer a ‘yes’?” 

“Infer what you will. I shall cer- 
tainly not say ‘no.’” 

What more Hillyer might have said, 
or protested, perhaps not even he him- 
self will ever know. For thereon Anne 
proved that people who judged her by 
her eyes were wrong. Her question 
had been flat-footed enough for a coal 
heaver, but she took his answer in a 
Way quite in keeping with her early 
Victorian shoulders. She gave him a 
look, whether of love, or wrath, or 
disappointment, he could not tell, and 
walked out of the room. She also 
walked out of his life. She would not 
see him, she would not hear from him, 
she would say nothing on her own 
part. She would open neither lips nor 
ears. 

Now, the world knew nothing of all 
this, so if Anne wasted any energy in 
what is known among women as hold- 
ing up her head, there was none to re- 
mark, What the world did remark 
was her new devotion to her cousin, 
Mrs. Gordon, and the extraordinary 
vigor of her own pleasures. She was 
merciless in the way she packed her 
life. It was not in accord with her air 
of gentle incapacity and _ crinoline. 
She moved without flurry, but with 
twentieth-century steam behind her. 

And Hillyer was not idle. However 
divergent their ways, both he and Anne 


proved, at this time, that they had 
something in common. For they took 
the break between them in the same 


fashion. Hillyer went in for stocks, 
and Anne for an automobile. It was 
practically the same outlet: both sports 
furnished breathlessness and absorp- 
tion, and enough danger to keep the 
wits from straying. They played 
their separate games with dash, but 
without disaster. Anne was saved 
from too demoralizing speed by her 
brother. Hillyer had no brother to act 
as brake, but his thick, square hands 
showed Saxon blood. So he escaped 
excesses. 

Anne 
same roof, 


and her brother shared the 


They were all that were 
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left of the family, and they lived to- 
gether in great unity and almost com- 
plete separation, each going as fancy 
led. The brother was silent, capable, 
hard to read. He cared so much for 
Anne that he had not thought of mar- 
riage for himself. Though, as with 
other men who love a woman, it did 
not occur to him to spend much time 
with her. At intervals he urged her 
to marry, doing it in a half-hearted 
way that showed him to be the elder, 
and to have a sense of duty. Among 
the possible men in Anne’s circle, he 
showed his favor to a Mr. Sinclair. 
Of Hillyer he said nothing, though at 
one time he had thought a great deal. 

Now, San Francisco is large or 
small, according to one’s own tapeline. 
But, by any standard, it is large 
enough for a good game of hide and 
seek, and for a year Anne and Hillyer 
contrived not to meet. Twelve months 
is long enough to bring most troubled 
waters to settlement, and the quiet 
brother, watching Anne, put Hillyer 
out of his thought. The girl was light- 
stepping as any young thing, conscious 
of power, and fretting for the future. 
Her brother had a theory that the foot 
drags with the heart. 

The inevitable meeting between 
Anne and Hillyer took place at last on 
a San Francisco ferry, one Saturday 
morning in June. Anne and_ her 
brother were bound on a week-end trip 
through the mountains. They had two 
machines. The brother was in a run- 
about with Mr. Sinclair, to whose suit 
he was at the moment giving consci- 
entious shoves. Anne had her own 
five-passenger car. She had the cousin, 
Lilian Gordon, and her husband in the 
tonneau, with an indefinite and non- 
conducting aunt in between. Anne 
herself took the front seat beside the 
chauffeur. 

Now, Anne’s machine was a toy on 
which she spent thought and pocket- 
book. It was not for size or speed 
that she ranked it, but for convenience. 
She planned it as the first tailor must 
have devised the pockets in a man’s 
clothes. She spent hours inventing 
wants, then arranged receptacles for 




















She built projecting turrets 


them. 
around the tonneau, overhanging the 
mud guards, and could carry anything 


from a thermos bottle to an axe. The 
car was low-running, without much 
clearance. When Anne named it the 
Cocker Spaniel, her friends looked at 
the shaggy protuberances on its sides, 
and at its nosing gait, and nodded un- 
derstandingly. 

Four machines are allowed on each 
ferry, and when Anne and her brother 
arrived at a breathless last minute, they 
were ranged in beside two cars that 
had preceded them. The moment that 
they were in place, the gangplank was 
clattered up behind them, and the ropes 
thrown off. They congratulated them- 
selves on having snatched that last mo- 
ment of speed, took a long breath, and 
began to look around. 

Anne stood in the front seat, and 
took stock of the cars beside her. She 
was smiling, for the freshness of the 
day exhilarated her. She had a new 
trip ahead, and her car was working 
well, so her smile flowed over on to 
Mr. Sinclair, as he left the runabout 
and came over to her side. 

Sut it was not Mr. Sinclair who held 
her attention. It was the other car 
that was packed in beside her. It was 
a runabout of the same make as her 
brother’s, a replica of his machine, ex- 
cept that the stranger’s car had the top 
raised. But in front, between the clock 
and the speedometer, was a box that 
she could not classify; a box that the 
Cocker Spaniel lacked. Anne eyed it 
as a collector looks at old china. She 
wasted no time. The man who appar- 
ently owned the machine was standing 
with his back to her. She addressed 
herself to his well-set shoulders. 

“T beg your pardon. Will you tell 
me the use of that box on the front of 
your machine ?” 

The man turned, showing a fresh- 
colored young face. He was smiling, 
for the voice had won him. Now, at 
sight of the long pongee-wrapped fig- 
ure, and the smooth-skinned face look- 
ing out from the dust veils, he was 
won again. 

“T can’t tell you anything about it,” 
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he lamented. “It’s my friend’s ma- 
chine. I’m only ballast. He'll explain 
it. Oh, Hillyer, will you step here?” 

And so it happened. Hillyer came 
out from behind the runabout, and 
made his grave bow to the company. 
He came with the disconcerting ab- 
ruptness of the genie in the box, or 
the cuckoo in the clock, or of any of 
the other mechanical instruments of 
fate, that sit bottled awaiting their cue. 
It was evident to Anne that he had 
been crouching his six feet of leg and 
shoulder into a bow, in order to keep 
out of sight of them all. And now she 
had summoned him. 

He saluted his acquaintances briefly, 
was presented to Sinclair, and named 


his own friend in turn. It was all 
formal, indifferent, well carried 
through. Then he stepped over to 


Anne, and his color rose. 

“You were asking?” he said. 

Anne looked up at him; looked at 
him squarely and courageously, and 
saw what changes the year had made. 
She cleared her throat before she could 
speak. 

“I was interested in that box on the 
front of your machine,” she said. “Is 
it one of those self-cranking devices ?” 

Now, Anne’s courage was of the 
spasmodic sort, so that, when she de- 
termined to face a thing, she ran out 
of doors and around the corner to 
meet it. Therefore, having once 
brought her gaze up to Hillyer’s, she 
continued to look at him. And so she 
saw his face change. A ripple ran over 
it. It was not a smile; it was almost a 
contortion. When she asked what 
was in the box, he unmistakably shut 
his jaw hard to keep his muscles in 
order, and not laugh. 

For a moment Anne saw things un- 
steadily. She had thought that Hill- 
yer’s eyes welcomed her, claimed her, 
were glad of her, in spite of the year— 
in spite of everything. Yet here, with- 
in a moment of their meeting, some- 
thing within him could move him to 
amusement. ‘ 

3ut Hillyer was answering smoothly. 
He stepped around, and looked at his 
car as if it were new to him. 
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“You were asking about this?” He 
laid his hand on the box, and, though 
Anne did not see it, he swallowed hard 
once more. “No, that has nothing to 
do with the cranking. It’s a device of 
my own. It hasn’t worked as yet. But 
I’ve hopes of it. I'll be glad to explain 
it to you some day.” 

Now, that was an unsatisfactory and 
sibylic answer to a commonplace ques- 
tion, and everybody felt that Hillyer 
had been embarrassed or rude, and 
they immediately began to talk, that he 
might run to cover. Sinclair talked, 
Mrs. Gordon talked, the aunt put in a 
vague murmur. But Anne said noth- 
ing. She was realizing that Lilian 
Gordon was sitting there in the ton- 
neau. So what she had seen in Hill- 
yer’s eyes had been for Lilian, and the 
ridicule had been for her. She stood 
very straight and quiet, and listened 
fixedly to Mr. Sinclair. Hillyer mur- 
mured an excuse, and walked away. 
All laughter had left him. He looked 
dispirited. Even Anne’s brother saw it. 

The ferryboat—she was bound for 
Sausalito—made her way through blue 
water in a freshening breeze. A fog 
was hanging outside the heads, wait- 
ing to come in with the noonday. 
There was that to talk about, that and 
the gulls and the islands and the roads 
ahead and the best place to take lunch. 
So the twenty-five minutes of crossing 
were covered in safety, and Hillyer’s 
absence went without remark. Then 
Sausalito, hanging from mid-air like a 
drop curtain, was reached, and Anne 
went into the cabin to retie her veils. 
When she came out, the passengers had 
scattered, and Hillyer’s runabout was 
crossing the gangplank. Me _ turned 
from his levers to give her a sidelong 
bow. 

Anne sent Mr. Sinclair back to her 
brother, climbed into the Cocker Span- 
iel, and they were off. Once free of 
the ferry, Hillyer’s machine, which had 
the lead, lengthened the distance be- 
tween them with every rod. The rear 
machines lost all sight of him before 
they had gone ten miles. He went 
with the throttle full open, and, looking 
at the ruts in the road they were travel- 
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ing, Anne’s brother grimaced to him- 
self, and hoped that Hillyer’s friend 
had a good spin. 

Anne’s party was bound for Man- 
zanita Springs, a long day’s run, and 
they all settled back with the sweet 
lethargy that comes of hours ahead, 
with no concern but to keep muscles 
comfortable and minds drowsed. The 
brother’s machine led, and the Spaniel 
rocked comfortably behind, with just 
space between to keep free of the dust. 

They stopped for lunch at a road- 
side place, wiped the dust from their 
eyes, and furbished up their wits to 
the point of being equal to some small 
chatter while they ate. All but Mr. 
Gordon. He had been as silent as the 
rest during the morning, and now he 
seemed moody. He was a large, white- 
skinned, nervous man, of irritable 
temper and minute knowledge. In pri- 
vate life he was ineffective, in business 
a power. Despite his size, he was ac- 
customed to sputter like an annoyed 
hen. That was his usual mood, and his 
safest. Even Anne, who, as_ his 
cousin, took liberties with him, dreaded 
him in his silent times. They were his 
storage periods, and no one knew what 
might result. Through all her dull 
ache and dreariness, Anne wondered 
now what had gone wrong. 

After Juncheon, the road went moun- 
tainward. Anne took the wheel for a 
time. She had outwitted before 
by focusing her mind on cheating her 
engine into taking a high 
speed when its horse power didn’t jus- 
tify it. But she could not keep her 
thought upon her levers. After an 
hour of it she gave up her seat to the 
chauffeur. 

Hillyer’s face was printed on trees 
and roadside; Hillyer’s face, with a 
smile. It was the smile that was beat- 
ing her down. And she was not in the 
least caring now, whether that smile 
had been at her expense or not. The 
trouble was that she knew that smile 
so well, every line and crinkle of it, 
and that she had not seen it in so long. 

The machine buzzed regularly, the 
roads were reasonably good, and the 
hours slumbered on. The two ma- 


care 


grade on 














chines kept as regularly apart as if a 
towline were between. They pulled 
up over a spur of the coast range, 
dropped into a hot, fertile valley, where 
they traveled for a time, and then be- 
gan climbing once more. Late after- 
noon came, and the road grew steeper 
and rougher. Lilian Gordon roused, 
and talked over Anne’s shoulder. 

She did not talk of Hillyer, though 
the consciousness of him was behind 
her voice, and showed in the strain in 
her tones when she spoke of the possi- 
bility of Anne’s marrying Mr. Sinclair. 
Anne listened, and winced at the under- 
tow of the talk. She took the wheel 
again as an excuse for silence. 

The engine was making heavy 
grades, and had taken to singing. It 
fitted itself to Anne’s thoughts in a 
chant. “Better something than noth- 
ing,” it droned. “You demanded the 
entire loaf. Now you've not even 
crumbs. Compromise, and take what 
you can. No one is entitled to an un- 
flawed joy; it would spoil the equilib- 
rium.” Every sad old saw born of 
human futility and heartache sung it- 
self to the pump of the engine. Anne 
gripped the wheel. “It is not true,” 
she defied. “Better nothing than a 
counterfeit,” and she almost said it 
aloud. She pushed the Spaniel up to 
the other car. 

“T'll go by you,” she told her brother. 
“T want to go faster.” 

Her brother checked his machine. 


“No, I’m going to try a crosscut 
through Deer Valley. I’ve done it. 


We won't get in short of midnight if 
we don’t. Keep behind, and don’t lose 
sight of me, for it’s a hard road to 
find.” He looked at her critically. 
“Your water's boiling. Why do you 
want to go fast? Better let Murphy 
drive.” 

But Anne kept the wheel, and went 
on. Not so fast, however. Her broth- 
er’s look had been of the family vari- 
ety—the family clear-headedness that 
ignores subterfuges, and lays bare foi- 
bles. “Other things are boiling besides 
your water,” it had said in effect. 
So she went more slowly, and kept out 
of range of her brother’s eyes. 


7 
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Sunset came, then afterglow; the 
road twisted into caiion ends where it 
was black under the laurels. 

“We'll light the lamps,” Anne de- 
cided. 

The stop for lighting took time, 
through a combination of stupidities. 
Murphy was grumpy at being refused 
the wheel, and would not hurry. Mr. 
Gordon lost his spectacles in the ton- 
neau. The runabout was long out of 
sight when they started on, and Anne 
told Murphy to keep the horn sounding 
while she put the Spaniel to its best 
pace in pursuit. 

The road was single-tracked and un- 
frequented, and it was startling to 
sweep suddenly into a crossroad settle- 
ment. It was a side crest of the di- 
vide, and three cafions came in, and 
four roads with them. There were two 
roads from the north, two from the 
south. Which to take? Anne hesi- 
tated. 

“We might ask if any one had seen 
the runabout.” 

Murphy puffed impatiently. 

“We're losing time. There are the 
tracks.” He pointed to where a fresh 
furrow lay in the dust on the right. 
Anne turned that way. 


“Yet it’s a risk,” she demurred. “It 
might be the wrong machine.” 
But her anxiety was short. Ten 


minutes of forced running showed a 
runabout ahead with two men in it. 
Anne slowed her engine, and took her 
old distance. 

An hour passed; an hour of nervous 
running. Dark came, and the roads 
were bad. The Spaniel plowed 
through dust, so that the rear light of 
the machine ahead was only a shift- 
ing blur. They passed no houses, and 
night noises obtruded themselves over 
the growl of the machine. The blaz- 
ing headlight exaggerated everything. 
Trees rushed into its glare, and out 
again; the greens were too dazzling; 
the shadows too black. It was unreal, 
Gargantuan, Anne drove moodily. 

And the road went on and on. The 
dust grew thicker, and the blackness 
more choking. The aunt in the ton- 
neau cried quietly, Mr. Gordon was 
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heavily silent, and Lilian screamed mo- 
notonously as the machine lurched in 
the dust of the curves. But the ma- 


chine ahead plowed forward, for- 
ward, forward. And it increased its 
speed. It was malevolent the way it 


kept vanishing in front of them, so 
that they had to sit at tension to keep 
it in sight. The engine had stopped 
reciting platitudes to Anne, and now 
it pumped but one refrain: “Cannot 
stop. Cannot stop. Cannot stop.” 
The lane of trees widened, and the 
dust under the wheels grew more cush- 


iony, as if animals had tramped it. 
They saw the lights of a house. Lilian 
Gordon sobbed, and Murphy swore 


softly. The machine ahead swerved to 
the right, through open bars, and the 
Spaniel followed. The lights of the 
house were still some distance ahead, 
and Anne let her machine take steam 
and crowd the runabout. So she nearly 
smashed her lanterns when the smaller 
machine stopped suddenly, with a 
grind of the brakes. The man in the 
driver's seat jumped out. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 
“What the devil are you following me 
for?” He stepped into the light. It 
was Hillyer. 

For a moment everybody 
Hillyer put his hand to his head. 


stared. 


“You followed me!” he said uncer- 
tainly. 

“Do you think it was intentional, 
vou fool?” Gordon bellowed, and even 
the aunt raised a protesting murmur. 
But Anne dropped her head on the 
wheel. She did not speak. 


Hillyer was coming to himself. He 
looked at but one figure. 

“T see,” he said. “You followed the 
wrong machine, Miss Ellery?” 


Anne had to raise her head. Her 
face was haggard and dust covered, 

“Yes, * she said. “Where are we 
now: 

Hillyer looked away from her. He 


had back his old expression, which was 
noncommittal. 


“You're nowhere,” he answered ab- 
sently. “At a hole in the ground; my 
ranch. You were g »ing— = 


“To Manzanita Springs.” 


four 
You'll stay here 


“Five miles country ; 
times that by 
for the night.” 

“I must reach my brother, or get 
word to him in some way. There’s no 
telephone ?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t you think we should go 
on, and find my brother?” 

The question was flung ‘straight at 
Hillyer. He looked up at Anne, and 
instantly looked away. He debated a 
moment, then went to Mr. Gordon. 

“Can you all go on?” he asked. “Can 
you stand it?” 

“Of course,” Lilian 
the aunt nodded. = Mr. 


across 
road. 


answered, and 
Gordon 


shrugged. He would not admit that 
his wife could outdo him in endur- 
ance. She knew that. 

Hillyer went back to Anne. 


“Then we'll go on,” he said, with his 
foot on the step. “You're right about 
your brother. He’d have a_ hideous 
time. I'll drive.” 

“But you’re not coming!” 

“I’m going to drive you. 
you're not to go.” 

“But there’s no room.” 

“Leave your man here. 


Otherwise 


He can fol- 


low with the runabout in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Is that the only way?” 

“Yes. I'd have your man follow 


to-night, but my lights wouldn’t hold. 
My gas is nearly out, my oil, too. How 
about yours?” 

“T have an extra tank. 
connect with the gas.” 
Hillyer mounted the second step. 

“Then we're ready. Change seats 
with me, please.” 
But Anne stood still. 
you tell me the way?” 
“T would not.” His tone roughened. 
“You drove like a maniac coming up 
here. ‘5 
‘And yout 
“Oh, I- 
“Come, please, 
Crank the machine, 
In five minutes 


All my lamps 


“Why couldn't 


>) 


He waved her aside. 
we're wasting time. 
Murphy.” 

arrangements were 
made, and they were on the road 
again. They plunged back into the 
twisting tunnel of light, with the dark- 

















ness crowding them. Hillyer drove 
carefully, and made no attempt at 
talk. Anne sat beside him, and was 
also silent. Yet she spoke at last. 

“You're driving very slowly.” 

“T do not feel in haste,” he said. 

And again there was silence for a 
half hour, and they had only dust and 
thoughts to chew upon. 

Hillyer spoke suddenly. 

“And through it all I was trying to 
break the necks of those people who 
were following me.” 

“Why ?” 

“T thought that I had cause to feel 
like murder,” he said. 

The band of light before them be- 
came uncertain. The greens grew less 
arsenic, the shadows grayer. Anne 
noticed it first. 

“Our lights are going out,” she said. 

Hillyer stopped the machine, and 
jumped out. 

“You're right. 
tank ?” 

“Under the tonneau seat. The tools 
are in the second box on your side.” 

“And the key?” 

There was no answer. 
went lower, and Hillyer 
voice. 

“Will you let me have the key?” 

Anne gave an hysterical giggle, most 
unlike her in sound, 

“The key?” she murmured slowly. 
“The key?” She up. “Why, 
where should the key be? I am a 
woman. The key is in Murphy's 
pocket.” 

The aunt laughed. The sound was 
as unexpected as Anne’s giggle had 
been. Hillyer made a_ smothered 
sound, and bent over the tool box. 
Lilian Gordon stretched out a hand. 

“Don’t worry, Anne,” she said. “I 
don’t mind.” 

Hillyer suddenly straightened him- 
self. 

“T don’t mind, either,” he echoed. 
His voice was unsafe from laughter, 
and Anne knew it. 

She addressed herself to him sternly, 
and tried to keep apology out of her 
tones. 


Where is the other 


The lights 
raised his 


stood 
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“Will we have to stay here the rest 
of the night?” she asked. 

‘But there’s not much left of the 
night,” Hillyer amended. 

The lamps died, and a straggling 
moon came over the trees. It gave 
Hillyer light enough to move the ma- 
chine on to where the road widened. 
He ran the Spaniel to one side, and 
stopped it on a rise of ground where 
the timber was thin. 

“We can lie down under the oaks,” 
he said. “It will be better than sitting 
cramped in these seats the rest of the 
night.” And he took robes and cush- 
ions, and-spread them under the trees. 

Lilian Gordon climbed from the ton- 
neau, and her husband and the aunt 
followed. But Anne kept her seat. 

“I'll stay by my boxes,” she said pet- 
tishly. 

The group on the rugs stretched 
themselves furtively, and said little. 
At last Lilian Gordon turned to Hill- 
yer. 

“I’m so thirsty it’s cruelty. Didn’t 
we pass a watering trough at the last 
turn?” 

Hillyer jumped to his feet. 

“We'll go and see.” 

The pair disappeared in a moment. 
The air seemed suddenly overcharged, 
explosive. The aunt murmured that, 
after all, it was a fine night, and began 
to plait her handkerchief. Mr. Gordon 
rose, and paced the road in circles. 
Anne remembered that he had prac- 
tically not spoken all day, and that his 
sullen temper was cruel as a_ wolf’s. 
She could not keep her hand steady, as 
it rested on the wheel. She knew that 
she was cold, and that the moon was 
ghastly. 

The moon was blurred by a fog 
wisp, as Mrs. Gordon and Hillyer came 
walking back. The turn with the 
watering trough must have been near, 
for they had been gone but a few mo- 
ments. They walked slowly, and Mrs. 
Gordon was talking. Every movement 
showed their preoccupation with them- 


selves. The world was sad and shad- 


owy with the pale moonlight and the 
promise of dawn, and their dark fig- 
ures looked set apart and lonely. 
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Mr. Gordon stopped measuring cir- 
cles, and waited for them. His large, 
soft-muscled face was chalk white un- 
der its streaking of dust. He spoke to 
his wife first. 

“Leave us, 
with this man.” 

His tone to his wife was courteous, 
but when he turned to Hillyer it was 
as insulting as it is given man to de- 
vise. He accused Hillyer of designs 
upon his wife, and he cited instances. 
He went back to the meeting on the 
boat in the morning, and he made vivid 
and unafraid statements of what he 
had seen in Hillyer’s face at that time. 
All the speech that he had stored dur- 
ing the day came out now, compressed 
to acid. He talked well always; now 
his denunciation would have convinced 
any one. It convinced himself, so that 
he shook as he talked. There was a 
specious calm about his words; they 
were picked with such terrible ac- 
curacy. 

Hillyer said nothing. There was no 
pause for him to speak, and he made 
no effort to force an opportunity. 
Lilian clung to her husband’s arm, beg- 
ging and crying in the futile way of 
women. No one noticed Anne. She 
left her seat, and cranked the machine. 

She went back to her seat, and let 
the engine gather power, so that it 
sang like a great hornet. She took off 
her brake, and grasped her speed lever. 
Then she looked behind. Hillyer was 
standing, his arms close to his sides, as 
still as a crouching cat. Gordon was 
nearing the end of his outburst, for he 
was beginning with, “We will hear 
what you have to say * Anne 
jammed her lever into place, and the 
machine jerked and started forward. 
She gave a scream. 

“Arnold!” she cried. “Help me! 
Help me! I can’t stop it! Jump!” 

A well-trained man obeys a sharp 
command by instinct. Then, too, a 
woman's cry stops all reasoning. Hill- 
yer plunged forward, and jumped. He 
caught the step, steadied himself by 
one of the boxes, and scrambled over 
into the tonneau. He threw himself 


Lilian. I’ve business 





forward, and grasped for the brake. 
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But Anne was before him, and fend- 
ed off his arm. The Spanicl was under 
full steam now, and going downhill at 
a galloping pace. A turn was before 


them. Anne rounded it with the 
width of a tire between wheel and 
cafion rim. A steep plunge was bhe- 


fore her. She took it as if she were 
on a toboggan. 

Hillyer laughed; a queer, choked 
bark of defiance and something else. 
He jumped into the seat beside Anne, 
pushed her aside, and secured the foot 
brake. Then he switched off the en- 


gine. The Spanicl was at the bottom 
of the grade, and glad to stop. It set- 
tled down in a hollow with a com- 


fortable thump. 

Hillyer faced Anne. 

“How you messed 
groaned. 

Anne drew back in her seat. 
“He would have shot you.” 
shaking. “He carries a revolver. 

didn’t know that.” 

“So that was why you kidnapped 
me !” 

“Any one would have done the same 
thing.” 

Hillyer laughed impatiently. 

“Oh, don’t think I misunderstand. 
I’m not so vain as that. I know your 
impulses too well. It meant nothing 
personal, But, oh, if you hadn’t done 
it!” 

Anne shivered. 

“You wanted to and have it 
out! But Lilian her husband. 
I’ve watched. 1|'m sorry to have to tell 
you, but she does.” 

Hillyer stopped a 
looked at Anne. 

“So you've thought it worth while to 


He was angry. 
things!" he 


She was 
You 


stay, 


loves 


moment, and 


watch.” His tone was quieter. “Yes, 
I know that Mrs. Gordon loves her 
husband. So much the more reason 


that I should be there now.” 

“But when you told Mr. Gordon that 
you loved’ Lilian—or had __ loved 
her——” 

“T should not have told him so.” 

“He would have asked you.” 

“T was hoping for that. I 
you to hear what I had to say.” 

“But you told me 


wanted 
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Hillyer took off his cap, and pushed 
back his hair. He bent his head, and 
laid his grimed cheek on Anne’s gloved 
hand where it rested on the wheel. 

“Listen,” he said, and his voice was 
thick. “Anne, you should have found 
out by this time that if you hurl di- 
rect questions at people you are apt to 
get lies in return. It’s an instinct. Let 
me talk to you a moment about that 





day.” 
“But you said 2 
“T lied. Lied automatically. I don't 


know why. I was angry, for you had 
asked me something you had no right 
to say. I never understood myself. 
For there had been nothing—nothing. 
I had liked Mrs. Gordon—but had 
stopped in time. And I—I cared for 
you, Anne, with my whole heart.” 

They sat silent for a moment, and 
the man did not raise his head. 

“Anne,” he said at last. 

“yee 

“Anne, I’ve had a bad time this year. 
But you—l've watched you, and your 
eyes have been gay. Even this morn- 
ing on the boat, when you were talking 
to that man, why your eyes But 
to-night, when you came on me unex- 
pectedly, they were different. I 
haven't dared look at you since, for 
I've been half out of my mind with 
hope, Anne.” 

“Yes.” 

He laid his hand on hers in a way 
they both remembered. 

“What is a man to 





believe of a 


woman?” he said hoarsely. ‘Tell me 
that, Anne.” 

And then Anne sobbed. 

“Never her eyes,” she cried. “If 


she has any pluck and spirit in her, 
never believe in her eyes.” 


It was the middle of the next day 
before Anne remembered. “Oh, by the 
way,” she said, ‘‘what is in that box on 
your machine?” 

Hillyer looked down at her. They 
were safe housed behind trees at Man- 
zanita Springs, with a reluctant, but 
subjugated, brother at one porte, and 
a fluttering aunt at the other. He con- 
tinued to look at her. 

“There is nothing in that box,’ he 
drawled at last. 

“Nothing!” 

“Absolutely nothing. I was tempted 
to put—well, a bit of a flower I carried 
—but I didn’t.” 

“But, Arnold 

“See here,” he said. “I knew about 
your boxes. I knew about the Cocker 
Spanicl. I knew if we met—and we 
were bound to meet—that you'd ask 
me what was in that box. I knew you 
couldn't help it. And it would give an 
opening. But I didn’t think you’d do 
it with just that audience, or on the 
boat.” 

Anne’s eyes filled. 

“You were. laughing at 
then.” 

But Hillyer snatched her to him. 

“Let me laugh at you. Let me love 
you well enough to laugh at you, and 
know you, foibles and all, and have 
you. And have you, Anne, have you 
Oh, but I nearly missed you!” 

Anne’s voice was very soit. 

“Shall I always leave one key in 


” 





me—even 


Murphy’s pocket ?” she asked, 
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HE casual happening in of 
three old friends of Andrew 
Morton’s, for a game of 
bridge, one afternoon in early 
spring, established a _ prece- 

dent which offered by autumn a fixed 

custom. His friends continued to drop 
in on Andrew in the library of his 
rather ornate mansion, in the exclusive 
upper regions of the City of New-made 

Fortunes, for a rubber or two nearly 

every afternoon. 

So simple and natural an arrange- 
ment need not have caused the slightest 
mental disturbance to any one had not 
Andrew been brought, at the same time, 
to an awakened sense of responsibility 
in regard to the future of his daugh- 
ter, Sarah—at least he intimated that he 
had convictions on the subject of paren- 
tal responsibility at about this same 
time; and Sarah, being made aware of 
this, conceived a fear that he meant to 
coerce her in some medieval fashion, or 
control her destiny in some un-Ameri- 
can fashion, the while he considered her 
a helpless pasteboard in life’s game of 
bridge. Consequently, she showed a 
pronounced aversion for those poor, 
innocent toys with which idlers tempt 
lagging time to fly, and her father’s as- 
sociates became to her arch enemies. 
These three old cronies, she assured her 
friend, Mrs. Morrell, could only fit- 
tingly be described as that age-old trin- 
ity, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 

“And I am sure,” wailed Sarah, “that 
father intends me to marry ‘the World’ 
—simpering old beau—and I detest 
him.” 





Such an arrangement, even in pros- 
pect, seemed a tremendous pity since 
Sarah’s father, as Gwynne Morrell op- 
ulently phrased it, was rolling in money, 
and her own half brother, Morris Ram- 
say, just the right age for Sarah, was 
so moderately endowed that he was 
next door to being poor; and Morris 
was such a fine young chap, with ambi- 
tions and all that, and, besides being 
splendidly educated, he worked hard at 
his profession and knew things about 
mines and metals that made him as- 
toundingly learned; and “the World,” 
luridly described by Sarah and her 
tears, could be looked upon only as a 
plain fortune hunter, a gambler for An- 
drew Morton’s money, since he had 
nothing of his own to speak of. 

Taking advantage, then, of those 
feminine devices ever ready at hand for 
the alert and industrious who have re 
spect for opportunity, Mrs. Morrell 
to work to manipulate the situation as 
delicately as possible, with the result 
that before the summer had passed, 
Morris Ramsay was reading Shelley to 
Sarah on the porch of Mrs. Morrell’s 
farmhouse down on Long Island, and 
Andrew Morton was apparently Dbliss- 
fully unconscious of the circumstance. 

This latter may account for the fact 
that Andrew, small, keen, iron gray as 

hair, eyes, and general appearance, 
and forty-five years old, sat at his writ- 
ing table one afternoon in early au- 
tumn, after Sarah’s return from her 
visit to Mrs. Morrell, eying her, as she 
sat opposite him, with extreme but well- 
concealed curiosity. Her very pres- 
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ence breathed a mulish incapacity for 
appreciating the tickling whip of per- 
suasion or parental argument, for An- 
drew had been arguing, a diversion dear 
to his heart; and he had had the te- 
merity to believe that he could use his 
arts against a woman. 

Now, Andrew knew men and af- 
fairs, being a capitalist, a self-con- 
structed man after a pattern of his own 
making, on an original design of section 
boss of a railway line; and, being an 
American with a strong strain of Lrish 
blood in him, his evolution had been 
truly and characteristically rapid, and 
he had gathered by the way a working 
knowledge of most branches of human 
endeavor—art, the sciences, literature, 
besides possessing a peculiar and indi- 
vidual capacity for keeping his mouth 
shut when it was folly to be wise. 

He had not, hitherto, included in his 
summary of the ingredients of social 
polish a profound knowledge of the 
feminine temperament; a fact that he 
was inwardly lamenting at the present 
time, as casting about in his mind for 
the formula to be used with men under 
similar circumstances, he felt a weak- 
kneed recognition of its utter inade- 
quacy ; nevertheless, he possessed intui- 
tion and imagination, faculties that had 
served him well in life, and, as he 
humbly, if humorously, assured him- 
self, there was nothing in the book of 
knowledge that man could not acquire 
and assimilate, Andrew set himself to 
the task of doing so with that ardor 
which ever animated him in the pursuit 
of gain of any kind. 

It was at the time of the death of 
Andrew’s wife, who, finding the strug- 
gle with life and Andrew’s ambitions 
too much for her, ingloriously slipped 
out of them at the birth of Sarah, that 
he had given his daughter over to a 
grim elderly sister of his own whose 
evolutionary progress in social rising 
lacked the spur of desire that urged 
him; and he had ordered that his 





daughter be “well brought up,” never 
realizing, as he dismissed the responsi- 
bility from his mind, that his sister’s in- 
terpretation of the term and his own 
might be divergent. 
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Sarah had accomplished the tasks of 
learning with commendable skill if no 
brilliance; but instead of being divine- 
ly tall, a model of beauty and grace, she 
was small, almost insignificant look- 
ing; withal, as he comforted himself, 
“a tidy figure.” She was, or would be 
at his age, as iron gray as himself, and 
she had a sweetly generous mouth that 
could flash into rarely beautiful and 
wonderful curves of laughter, a mouth 
that knew how to close obstinately, as 
he observed now; but she was not a 
princess in the fairy tale of splendor, 
and dash, and comet-like radiance 
which, in some vague dreaming, An- 
drew had fancied was to enwrap herself 
and him as in a garment ‘‘mystic, won- 
derful,” when she should appear before 
him as a finished product of young 
womanhood, 

However, she was his daughter, and 
as such possessed value in his eyes and 
in his mind which was largely gener- 
ous in intention, and as she sat oppo- 
site him now, gazing at him with steady, 
level eyes, as comprehensive as his own, 
with the armor of a will, which he in- 
voluntarily admired, turned against 
him, he decided that she was worth 
measuring swords with, after all, and 
he scanned her as carefully and guard- 
edly as he would have a masculine op- 
ponent in any contest, and his spirits 
rose to a combat with her. 

“T have no intention of marrying any 
man at present, certainly not one who is 
after your money, or who will set me 
up in society, vulgarly speaking,” she 
assured him, with candor. ‘I don't see 
why you want me to cultivate society ; 
I hate it all—the make-believe, the 
waste of time, of energy, the feverish 
strain’”—the words were flung at him 
with purpose, and determination, and 
revolt—"‘and I like farming. I am 
going to be a farmer. There is a little 
patch of ground”—ah, the sweet color 
rising now with lovely furtive flashes 
in Sarah’s cheeks, the gleaming light 
that was shining in her eyes like rip- 
pling water in the sunlight, the dreams 
that seemed to wreathe themselves 
about her head as she gazed at some 
far horizon of thought where alluring 
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pictures were revealed to her vision— 
“down on Long Island—next to Mrs. 
Morrell’s.” The voice sank a little low- 
er; in it was a lyric note as if her heart 
were singing a song of its own. ‘And 
I'd like to live there and make it pay, 
as Mrs. Morrell makes her farm pay. 
I know that I could.” 

Sarah’s cheeks were aflame, her tone 
full of self-reliance, of eager straining 
for that effort which is the hand- 
maiden of achievement. 

Andrew surveyed his daughter with 
fine discrimination. He had_ been 
studying her, absorbing her point of 
view as he drew her out, appreciating 
her as a woman, not solely as_ his 
daughter, with that intuitive and quick 
grasp of character which amounted to 
genius with him, and he smiled a deep, 
inward smile of satisfaction, Ruler 
and judge of men, buffeting his own 
way to desires that allured and tempted 
him, he appreciated his daughter, but, 
as he assured himself, he was only an 
explorer in the devious ways of wom- 
ankind. He pushed back his chair 
from the table with care, extreme care, 
watching the little streak that it made 
with its rubbered tips over the polished 
floor, threw one leg over the other one, 
and deliberately looked at his daughter 
without any telltale emotion in his 
face: 

“And so you've decided not to marry 
until you’re ready, and in your own 
time. Now”’—Andrew smiled his own 
charming, fascinating, curiosity-tempt- 
ing smile—‘now I had picked out a 


man for you, a man after my own 
heart, a man any woman might be 


proud to marry, and I thought you 
would see these matters as I do; but— 
if you’re not intending to marry now, 
I'll put my wishes aside; and’’—he 
smiled again—‘we'll cut out the farm, 
just to balance matters, my dear.” 

Though Andrew spoke gently, al- 
most caressingly, the voice of the mas- 
ter of his own household whispered 
through his tones. 

Sarah rose and walked to the win- 
dow, her back turned to him, absolutely 
void of expression; while a vision of 
the man Andrew had picked out for his 
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daughter, as a choice worthy of any 
woman, rose to confront him. Hand- 
some, companionable, a gracious mas- 
ter of social arts, of good old family 
if not much money—what more could 
any woman desire? Yet, with shrewd 
canniness, Andrew withheld the sub- 
ject from further discussion, refusing 
to disclose the personality to a young 
woman so stubbornly bent on walking 
in her own way. 

“You spoke of Mrs. Morrell,” he ob- 
served mildly, yet with incurious in- 
terest, addressing Sarah’s mulishly ex- 
pressionless back. “I believe I have 
never met her.” 

Andrew knew all about Mrs. Morrell, 
and that she had taken a fancy to Sa- 
rah, on her homeward journey from a 
foreign school, and had tucked the girl 
under her social wing; and was her 
name not written large upon the chroni- 
cles of the socially elect? Moreover, 
on the occasions when Morton had put 
himself in the way of keen observa- 
tion of this friend of his daughter, he 
had concluded that Gwynne Morrell 
was a woman after his own heart. She 
was tall, gay, light-hearted, if a trifle 
self-sufficient and imperious, but she 
had the suggestion of force and execu- 
tive ability, and he had cherished a hope 
that Sarah might imbibe from her an 
appreciation of what was expected 
from her as her father’s daughter; but 
apparently Sarah had only taken color 
from the soil of the Long Island farm. 
A widow of about thirty-six, with a 
sufficient income to permit her to do as 
she pleased, Gwynne Morrell pleased 
to play at farming, and very success- 
fully. 

Sarah turned quickly from the win- 
dow, where through the gathering 
dusk she had been gazing at her far 
horizon of dreams, 

“Mrs. Morrell?” she questioned sur- 
prisedly. “Why, you know Mrs. Mor- 
rell—every one knows her; and Mrs. 
Morrell Well, she is the only per- 
son—that is”—Sarah caught herself, 
and blushed as if she had not spoken 
quite truthfully—‘the only person but 
one that I have ever met, who is fond of 
society and knows how to behave toward 
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it, how to treat its vagaries. She isn’t 
afraid, as I am, of its huge grinding 
machinery, its wheels within wheels, its 
cogs that need constant watching and 
oiling. She and She just lives as 
she pleases, starts the machinery going, 
drops a bit of oil in here and there, and 
then runs off, if she wants to, and 
lets it take care of itself, and it does. 
But you and I”’—Sarah turned con- 
templatively shrewd eyes upon her fa- 
ther—‘neither you nor | could do that, 
you know. We'd have to play stoker 
all the time.” 

Andrew's gleaming eyes twinkled. 
“You bet we would.” He laughed out- 
right. “That is, for a while.” Then 
he leaned over confidentially toward 
his daughter. “But, Sarah,” whim- 
sically, boyishly, “I think I’d like the 
job. There's nothing so much worth 
while as a study of both men and wom- 
en, to my mind, unless it’s business or 
politics; and I hate politics, and I’ve 
got my business machinery to the same 
point that Mrs. Morrell has her social 
machine. I don’t have to play stoker 
any longer; and I’m going to find the 
joy of my life in making myself mas- 
ter of that other machine—the social 
one, and I’m in for no job of stoker, 
my dear. I'll be director of the plant, 
manager of its output, same as Mrs. 
Morrell with hers’—he nodded his 
head convincingly, whimsically—‘and 
I'd like your assistance at it. I want 
you to marry, my dear, and to marry a 
man of quality; a man after my own 
heart, a man that I can call a son-in- 
law with pride.” 

Andrew leaned forward and picked 
up a pen that was lying on the table 
in front of him, and, fixing his eyes 
upon it rather than upon Sarah, said: 

“If you are interested in any one 
down on Long Island, I may as well tell 
you that I am looking higher than a 
” Andrew hesitated, and then 
laughingly added: “A mud digger.” 

And at her earnest effort to protest 
and explain, he held up his hand to 
forestall any words from her, contin- 
uing with that laughing, whimsical al- 
lusion to self that he chose to employ 
now and then: “I was something of 
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a mud digger myself when I was young, 
and”—he lifted his eyes, sparkling now 
with stilletto-like ridicule—‘it’s no fun; 
and you can imagine that I have no de- 
sire to see a member of my family 
going back to the blanket, making a re- 
version to type, as it were. It’s differ- 
ent, as you say, with your friend, Mrs. 
Morrell; and, by the way, suppose you 
ask her in to dine with us some night 
before long; I should like to talk over 
—farming and other things.” 

Sarah lifted her eyes, which had been 
downcast, and looked at her father in- 
quiringly. Why was he so interested in 
Gwynne Morrell? 

“She'll bring Morris Ramsay with 
her,” she remarked. 

“Morris Ramsay?” The question 
was breathed in astonishment. 

“Her half brother. He goes about 
with her a great deal—when he has 
time.” 

The color was flaming over Sarah's 
cheeks; her eyes looked like deep pools 
that have been stirred by a passing 
wind. Andrew acknowledged that 
snap judgments in regard to the beau- 
ty of these small, quiet women are often 





misleading. 

“Well,” slowly, consideringly, “do 
you object?” 

“IT? Oh, no. I don’t mind when she 


brings him with her,’ she confessed 
rosily. ‘You see”—the words came 
hurriedly—‘it’s his farm that lies next 
to Mrs. Morrell’s; and she’s always 
telling him that he ought to cultivate it. 
He lets it lie wild because he cannot 
take the money to put into it; he needs 
it for other things—his experiments in 
metals, and all that, his books, his stud- 
ies—lots of expenses that are connected 
with his profession. And—and_ |! 
thought that if I would rent that land, 
and run it as Mrs. Morrell runs her 
farm, that he would have that money 
to do all the things that he is crazy to 
do.” 

“And you and he have talked this 
all over?” questioned Andrew mildly, 
gently. 

“Oh, no—no; no, indeed,” she pro- 
tested. ‘Mrs. Morrell and I have 
spoken of it once or twice; but I've 
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never hinted of my plan to him. We 
talk of other things.” Sarah’s face be- 
came a study in beatitudes. “We read 
Shelley, and he helps me to keep up my 
languages, which Mrs. Morrell says is 
really very important.” 

“Yes—yes,” agreed Andrew slowly, 
ponderingly, the while a twinkle shone 
far back in his eyes that were fixed in 
study upon his daughter. “Yes. Well” 
—he rose and took a step or two up and 
down the room—‘I was thinking of 
asking a friend of mine, a man I know, 
in to dine with us, and have a game of 
bridge afterward, but if your friends 
Sarah looked up with protesting 
eyes. She was sure she knew whom 
that friend might be. “Well, we'll see.” 

But Gwynne Morrell did not wait for 
any such slow process of convention- 
ality as a prospective dinner party; as 
soon as Sarah communicated to her the 
summary of this conversation colored 
by her own doubts and fears, Mrs. 
Morrell concluded with characteristic 
promptitude that the time had come to 
take matters into her own hands. It 
seemed worth while to let Andrew 
Morton know what an attractive son- 
in-law he might have if he would just 
leave his daughter’s affairs alone and 
trust to the diplomacy which was be- 
ing interested in her behalf. For her 
own part, Gwynne felt that this buying 
and selling in which he had been en- 
gaged for so long should cease when it 
came to his daughter and her future; 
so, picking up Morris, who had no ink 
ling of her solicitudes and intentions on 
his behalf, late } 





one afternoon, she 
“happened” in at the Mortons’ ‘just to 
speak to Sarah a moment.” 

Sarah was out, but Mr. Morton was 
at home, she was assured; Andrew and 
his three old cronies, having finished 
their play, were then settling up their 
scores and accounts. 

“We'll just wait for Miss Morton,” 
she had said, with that cool authority 
which impresses even high-handed hall 
functionaries. “In the library,” she 
murmured, as she was being gently but 
definitely propelled toward the draw- 
ing-room door. 

Just at the doorway she met the three 
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old friends making their way out with 
gay laughter and quips anent the game. 
She scanned them quickly. ‘Not worth 
considering,” was her sharp, conclusive 
comment, as they stood aside for her, 
and as the man announced her name, 
with her head held high, her deep-blue 
eyes shining—Gwynne’s eyes always 
made you think of outdoors, of wide 
spaces, big sweeps of land and sea— 
the general manner that she assumed 
when she was about to throw stones at 
other people’s pet hobbies, she went, a 


trifle imperiously, toward her host, 
Ramsay following. 
Gwynne always seemed to . grow 


taller, more lithe and slender, as she 
rose mentally to any occasion that she 
had in hand; and just now she seemed 
to float across the floor toward Andrew, 
who had turned in surprise at the in- 
trusion, a gravely inquiring and, what 
might seem at first, a chilly expression 
on his face. 

This melted, however, into a charm- 
ing cordiality, withal a lingering frost 
of formality upon it, as Andrew met his 
guest, though she remembered after- 
ward that he had scarcely taken a step 
from his original position, and had 
waited her approach without a shade of 
effusiveness, letting her come to him; 
his quick gray eyes meeting hers, they 
looked into Gwynne’s brilliant blue ones 
calmly. 

\ndrew, on his part, could not help 
noticing her approach; it delighted the 
man and the artist in him, nor could 
he help seeing the vigorous way that 
the hair sprang back from her broad, 
low forehead, nor the innate distinc- 
tion and individuality that her imperi- 
ous fashion of carrying herself gave 
her; and he was more than pleased to 
note that the corners of her mouth 
turned up, not down, and she brought 
into the lighted and heated room a 
crisp, clean perfume of cool Septem- 
ber air. 

“Sarah is not at home?” The cool, 
inquiring tone shaded off slightly, as 
Andrew continued to meet her gaze 
calmly. 

“Only Sarah’s father.’ 
he took the outstretched hand, 


, 


He smiled as 
“Tl am 
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learning, very rapidly, what it means 
to have the equivocal distinction of be- 
ing a father to a daughter.” 

He turned to Ramsay as Gywnne 
murmured his name. 

As Morton spoke both Ramsay and 
his sister were impressed with the qual- 
ity of Andrew’s voice; and, indeed, this 
had been one of his most useful assets 
in his claims upon Fortune. It was 
golden, mellow ; it could be persuasive, 
confidential, but never servile; it was 
the voice of refinement, but through it 
thrilled self-confidence and power ; and 
now and then it assumed a touch of 
quaint ancestral brogue, and Andrew 
knew how to use it. 

Gwynne concluded impatiently that 
Sarah had given her no just estimate 
of her father, and to her further sur- 
prise, Ramsay went forward with that 
pleasing deference a younger man uses 
to an older one whom he admires. 

“| heard only the other day,” he said, 
with delightful frankness, “that I owed 
you thanks for putting me in the way of 
that little matter of the Cardinal Mine. 
I was told confidentially that you had 
suggested my name. I am sure that I 
owe you more than I can say.” 

But Andrew disclaimed any thanks. 
“T am the man who thanks. You were 
good enough, it seems’—he laughed 
genially, amusedly—‘to confirm my 
opinion. That was enough. We all” — 
he waved his hand—‘like to have our 
private opinions confirmed by an ex- 
pert; and I was very glad to put the 
responsibility of convincing my asso- 
ciates on younger shoulders and broad- 
er ones than my own.” 

Gwynne felt the stones of opposition 
with which she had meant to bombard 
Andrew slipping from her hands; but 
she did not let them go; she merely 
took a tighter clutch upon them. It 
would never do to relinquish too quick- 
ly a previously conceived opinion of 
any person, simply because he happened 
to have a delightful manner. 

“You were playing bridge?” There 
was a tone of cool condescension in her 
voice. 

“Yes—yes,” admitted Andrew, as he 
drew a chair out for Mrs. Morrell and 
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motioned to Ramsay to take another. 
“Yes, we play here almost every after- 
noon,” 

Andrew had the ways of a courtier, 
Gwynne observed critically. Where on 
earth did he learn them? 

“Do you play?” he asked, addressing 
both of his guests. 

They assured him of their sympathy 
for him. 

“Then”—his eyes sparkled with en- 
thusiasm—“you will understand. Sa- 
rah He ran his hand perplexedly 
across his forehead, with that whim- 
sical shake of his head which was his 
only little habit of expression. “Sarah, 
I fear, is no true companion for me in 
my ‘iniquities’ of bridge, as she calls 
them, though she can play a good game 
now and ‘then. She says that she scorns 
its seductions, and thinks that I waste 
my time. I assure her that her preju- 
dice is puritanical, but she insists that 
it begets strange company.” He 
laughed and shook his head. 

Ramsay laughed rapturously, and 
leaned over and took the cigarette case 
offered him companionably. 

“We had just been playing a most in- 
teresting hand,’ Andrew explained. 
“I’ve made a note of it, and when Sa- 
rah comes in I'd like to have you play 
that over with me to see whether it 
could be played the same way again. I 
always jot them down in my book if 
they attract me, and when I’m lonely, I 
find much in them to absorb me. There 
is a great deal in this game that is 
meant to divert and amuse—much more 
than people imagine. It’s not the play- 
ing of cards by rule or fashion, Mrs. 
Morrell, or a test of mental agility’— 
Andrew lifted his eyes and looked 
straight at Gwynne, a charming smile 
that seemed almost confidential curving 
his lips—“but it’s the personal inter- 
pretation that one puts on the lay of 
the cards, the skill in combining two 
hands until they seem one, two minds 
that understand the rules of the game, 
and the unspoken language of every 
move, the strength or weakness back 
of it, the appeal for help or the com- 
mand to keep hands off.” 

He dropped his eyes now to, the 
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cards that he was slowly shuffling back 
and forth in his hands. 

“Why”’—he lifted his face now, 
alive, alert, his eyes shining with an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm—‘“it’s life in 
miniature, and politics, business, or so- 
ciety—they're the table upon which we 
all play. We have the same old forms 
in cards, the same fashion of dealing; 
‘your pangs and pleasures of fifteen, at 
forty-five played o’er again; but al- 
ways a chance for a fresh deal, always 
the hope of a new combination to over- 
come. It’s like the hope for to-mor- 
row.” 

He turned to Ramsay, who was slow- 
ly smoking his cigarette, his eyes fixed 
ponderingly upon this small, keen man, 
who wore about him that indefinable 
quality of charm. 

“What's the use of a man thinking 
of himself as a mere card upon the 
table of life, a card to be played by a 
master hand, a helpless piece of ‘the 
game He plays upon this checkerboard 
of nights and days’? He is himself the 
player. He is either leader, dealer, the 
dummy, or the clenching or ineffectual 
third hand. Some people have to learn 
to play.” He shook his head amusedly, 
and smiled that delightfully confidential 
smile at Mrs. Morrell, as he lifted his 
eyes from the cards over which he had 
been philosophizing; and one would 
have been harder-hearted than Gwynne 
Morrell not to have felt in tune with 
this delightful companion who took for 
granted that you would be. “And some 
—as, for instance, Sarah—they don't 
really know their own capacities until 
they learn to put them to exercise; and 
some are willing to play dummy al- 
ways, slipping away from responsibili- 
ties, without either ambition or desire; 
and some’”’—Andrew shook his head in 
that quaint fashion of his, waved his 
hand deprecatingly, while his face wes 
a travesty of modesty—‘‘and some, like 
myself, are natural-born players, have 
the bent toward it—like genius, you 
know.” 

Andrew looked up at Gwynne from 
under his eyes, the tiniest roll of 
brogue in his tones, his bewildering 

smile growing over his face slowly. 
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involuntary 
and 
Gwynne was really obliged to join him. 
This was a perplexing personality, she 
was forced to acknowledge to herself. 
She had never met any one just like 


into 
delighted, 


broke 


joyous, 


Ramsay 
laughter, 


this man. She gazed at Andrew with 
luminous, questioning eyes, and he re- 
turned the gaze with eyes that did not 
waver, but which read the blue ones 
keenly. Was there a mutinous chal- 
lenge in those blue eyes, a secret with- 
held, or was there merely delicate fem- 
inine mockery in their shining depths ? 

“Ah, here is Sarah!” he said, turn- 
ing, as his daughter entered the room 
just at that moment. “Now, Sarah,” 
he coaxed, putting his arm affection- 
ately about her, “we're talking about 
your favorite game. Sit down,” he 
urged, after she had spoken to her 
friends; “sit down and let us play over 
a hand that I have here.” 

Hastily rearranging the cards, he put 
Ramsay to play with himself, Mrs. 
Morrell for leader, and Sarah, third 
hand. 

“Just to see if we play it again as we 
four did previously,” he explained. 

As dealer, with a score nothing to 
twenty against him, he held eight, four, 
three of hearts; eight, four of dia- 
monds; ace, king, knave, nine of clubs; 
king, six, four of spades, and he passed 
the make to Ramsay, who announced 
no trumps. 

Mrs. Morrell, as holding 
knave, ten, nine of hearts; queen, ten, 
five of diamonds; queen, seven, 
six of clubs; ten, nine, eight of spades, 
led the five of diamonds. 

Dummy went down with the ace, 
king of hearts; ace, nine, three, two of 
diamonds; ten, eight, five of clubs; 
queen, knave, seven, five of spades. 

Third hand held queen, seven, six, 
five of hearts; king, jack, seven of dia- 
monds; four, three, two of clubs; ace, 
three, two of spades. 

Andrew held up the ace of diamonds 
until the third round, and then under- 
took to establish his spades. The ace fell 
to the second round of spades, from 
the third hand, and Sarah then led her 
clubs. Andrew refused to finesse, and 


leader, 


SIX, 
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took the trick with his ace, finished the 
spades, led the ace and king of hearts 
from the dummy hand, and then, the 
losing diamond up to the queen in Mrs. 
Morrell’s hand, forcing her thus to re- 
turn a club to his own tenace, making 
three tricks and thirty-six points. It 
was clever play in holding up, and 
throwing the lead, and Gwynne Mor- 
rell knew it. She turned quickly to An- 
drew, as if to ask why he had led that 
losing diamond. 

“My play,” he said, bowing deferen- 
tially to her, with a little smile upon 
his face. “I was sure from your dis- 
card that you were protecting the 
queen in your hand, and that I could 
make you lead back to my clubs.” 
Gywnne had discarded her nine of 
hearts on Andrew’s last spade lead 
from the dummy. He turned to Ram- 
say. “Exactly the way we played it 
before you came in. It is a hand worth 
studying. It expresses restraint. I 
like to study analogies,” he explained ; 
“it is always interesting to trace the 
traits of human nature, to define the 
animate through the inanimate, to see 
the active in the passive.” 

Gwynne’s eyes questioned, though 
her lips would not. She was begin- 
ning to stand in awe of this strange 
man. Her eyes traveled with delib- 
erate scrutiny over him, searching for 
a clue to understanding him. Had he 
intended to intimate to her that she was 
playing a losing game, that he could 
force her to lead right up to his hand? 
She rose to go; she was reconsidering 
the intention that had brought her here. 

But Ramsay was apparently not 
ready to go, nor was he interested in 
inanimate things or abstract human na- 
ture; his eyes were fixed upon Sarah, 
though he was evidently doing his best 
to be polite to Sarah’s father. 

Andrew turned to Sarah. “I won- 
der if Mr. Ramsay would be interested 
in my last new rug,” he said. “Rugs are 
my hobby, just now,” he explained, 
‘and I would be glad to have your opin- 
ion on this one.” He smiled. “Rugs 
are far removed from metals, but 
Sarah, will you show it to Mr. Ram- 
say ?” 
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As they walked out of the room, An- 
drew turned to his other guest. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Morrell; we'll talk 
some more about the game, if you will,” 
courteously. 

“Why did you object?’ Gwynne 
could contain herself no longer; she put 
the question abruptly, insolently al- 
most, as she nodded toward the two 
who had now left the room together. 

“T object?” questioned Andrew. “I 
object!” innocently, surprisedly. “Who 
said that I ever objected to such an ob- 
viously suitable affair? Why x 
He paused impressively. “I arranged 
ag 





Gwynne stared at Andrew Morton in 
unmitigated surprise. She gasped. 

“Why—Mr. Morton,” she started to 
say. 

“Now, Mrs. Morrell”—Andrew 
leaned forward, his elbows on_ his 
knees, his hands dropped together, his 
face turned upward to Gwynne’s with 
his own fascinating, whimsical smile 
upon his lips—‘let me tell you. Sa- 
rah, as you know—or perhaps you do 
not know—is a very stubborn, self- 
willed young woman, It is the privi- 
lege of fathers to discover these traits, 
it seems, though I must say that I am 
sure that she inherited them from her 
mother. And women, like dreams, go 
by contraries; and so, I judged that it 
might be wise for Sarah to consider an 
alternative, in order that she might ex- 
ercise to the full all of the contrary in 
her. How not to let her see the guid- 
ing hand of a parent has taken as much 
study as a hand at bridge.” He sighed. 
“Most women,” he confided, “‘need a 
guiding hand to direct them in the way 
that they would not go.” 

“Now, Mr. Morton,’ Gwynne spoke 
impatiently, “you needn't tell me that 
you arranged this little affair between 
Sarah and Morris, or take the credit of 
it to yourself. I arranged that matter.” 
Her blue eyes spoke imperiously. 

“And Sarah undoubtedly thinks that 
she made her own choice.” Andrew 
spoke mildly, inquiringly almost. 

“And Morris is convinced that he 
alone directed his affairs.’ Gwynne 
laughed shortly. 
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“And you are certain that you were 
the guiding hand,” Andrew mused, 
smiling indulgently. 

“And I know that you were not.” 
Gwynne spoke positively. 

“Let me tell you something.” An- 
drew rose and stood, his hand on the 
table beside him, as if the position gave 
him a convincing dignity. “I can give 
you positive proof that my arrange 
ment antedates yours; and I'll do so by 
asking you a question.” His voice 
shook a trifle unsteadily. “Ever since 
the first time that I saw you I have in- 
tended to ask you this question; and 
every interest, every thought, every 
plan that I have made has been made 
toward the answer that I wanted to 
that question. It included Sarah’s fu 
ture and my Will you marry 
me?” 

Gwynne raised her eyes to him in ab 
solute amaze. She drew back into her 
chair as if shocked, but the thrill in 
Andrew's voice, the rich note of feel 
ing, intense, compelling, moved her 
more than she knew, and his gaze held 
her. For almost a moment they looked 
at each other, searchingly, earnestly, 
and then, (Gwynne’s eyes faltered, 
dropped. In an effort to gain her self- 
control, she looked up half shyly. 

“You would marry a_ farmer—a 
‘mud digger’?” she whispered in 
credulously. 


own, 
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Andrew pushed away the feminine 
little effort to tease, to gain time, with 
a wave of his hand. “I’ve been a farm- 
er, and I love farming—anything that 
has the stamp of you upon it; but in 
farming, in any occupation, as in any 
game, as I endeavored to point out to 
you this afternoon, strength lies in a 
combination of interests.” 

He held out his hands to her as if he 
would draw her, compel her to come 
to him. 

*And—in this combination” — 
Gwynne looked up with a smile that 
shook a little about the edges—‘‘who's 
to be the guiding hand ?” 

“T am,” said Andrew promptly, with 
that winning whimsicality of his. “! 
am. Will you marry me?” 

There was a throb of reckless im- 
pulse running through Gwynne’s whole 
being, spurred, it seemed, by the light 
in Andrew’s eyes, the thrill in that won- 
derful, mellow, rich voice of his, the 
outstretch of his hands. She felt an 
overwhelming desire to know him bet- 
ter, to know him well. There was joy, 
a strange joy, in the fact that he want- 
ed to marry her, and it lifted her, in 
this unlooked-for proposal, up to the 
gay, high notes of her temperament. 
She rose to her feet. 

“Yes.” There was not a tremor of 
any kind in Gwynne’s voice. “Yes,” 
she said. 


a (ee 


THE UNKNOWING 


HEY do not know the awful tears we shed, 


The tender treasures that we keep and kiss; 


They could not be so still—our quiet dead 


In knowing this. 


They do not know what time we turn to fill 
Love’s empty chalice with a cheaper bliss; 


They could not be so still 


In knowing this. 


sO very still 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 






































s$TELLA VANE glanced from 
her reflection in the mirror to 
the wet canvas before her 
with a vague dissatisfaction. 
It was painted broadly, and 
she had managed to keep the values of 
her difficult color scheme ; yet it wanted 
—what? Stepping back, palette in 
hand, she turned her head from side to 
side, scrutinizing the portrait from 
every possible angle of vision. That 
settled the matter. When Stella could 
not look her work “in the eye,” as she 
expressed it, there was something 
wrong. 

The face that she studied so intently, 
though no longer that of a girl, was an 
unforgettable one. Perhaps it was the 
absence of any decided color note that 
gave the unusualness to its beauty. If 
her lips were pink, it was with the in- 
side pinkness that is found about the 
petals of some white flowers just at the 
cup, and if her eyes were called “blue,” 
it was the blueness of deep, indefinite 
things that depend for their hues upon 
the changing light. Even the hair was 
of no _ possibly determinate shade. 
Wonderful hair, coiling about her head 
like a blown flame, it seemed to have 
given its glow to the warm paleness of 
the skin. In the painting the shadow of 
it lay over the eyes that looked gray 
and absorbed—their suggestion of slug- 
gish power denied the hint of eagerness 
in the parted lips. 

As she dabbed an unmixed brushful 
of yellow ocher, cobalt, and white on a 
blond soil in a vain attempt to catch the 
glitter of it, a clatter of flying feet 
sounded upon the stairs. She did not 











need to wait for the loud rap and im- 
perative rattle of the doorknob to know 
that they were Ken’s feet—no one else 
would run up that last flight. 

The man who entered the room with 
a certain rush, as of an oncoming wind, 
was big-shouldered, muscular, lithe. 
His face was lean, yet handsome, and 
topped by a mass of fair hair brushed 
almost straight up from his head. The 
eyes, rather deep-set under the heavy, 
blond brows, were unusual—cold, yet 
burning, and of the color of beaten 
steel. 

The woman turned toward him, but 
without coming forward. Her eyes 
were full of a veiled light, as of a lamp 
seen through a mist. 

“IT had given you up, Ken,” she sail. 
Her voice, sweet but not resonant, sug- 
gested the indefinite quality of her 
beauty. 

“I’m sorry, Stell,” the man said, “I 
know I'm late, but I’ve had a deuce of 
a time to get here at all. May I look at 
the portrait?” 

“Not till I fix this eye; I smeared it 
just as you came in.” 

“Very well, I'll wait. Lord, it’s hot!” 
He began to fan himself with his hat, a 
soft felt. “I've been rushing round 
since morning.” 

“Weren't you at the office, Ken?” 

“N-not to-day.” The words seemed 
to come out with an effort. “I’ve got 
some news for you, Stell.” 

She smiled at him in the mirror. 
“Will it please me?” 
“T don’t know.” His brows drawn 


together in a troubled scowl, he avoided 
“I’m afraid 


” 





the smiling eyes. 
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“Now,” the girl interrupted, “you 
may tell me what you think of this.” 

With a quick movement, as of re- 
lief, he stepped before the canvas, clos- 
ing his eyes till they looked like slits of 
steel between the fair lashes. ‘Best 
thing you’ve done yet,” he said de- 
cidedly. 

Stella smiled. Ken was always sure 
of himself—and her. 

“Do you mean artistically or as a 
portrait?” 

“Both. That flesh is awfully well 
treated. And it certainly is like you— 
you’ve even caught that light-in-the- 
mist effect of those difficult eyes of 
yours. Come down here.” Slipping 
an arm about her, he stepped backward, 
drawing her with him. “There,” he 
said, as they reached the end of the 


room, “see how it carries ?’ 
se , ” “ee 
Yes,” she agreed, “it does carry; 


but don’t you think that there is some- 
thing missing?” 

* Nothing that is not missing in you,” 
he answered lightly. “Unless the hair, 
Stell—you haven't got that—no one 
ever will!” 

Stella drew away from his arm and 
went back to the canvas. 

“It is not easy,” she admitted, in a 
listless voice. 

“Easy! You might as well try to 
paint raveled moonlight.” He followed 
her up. “I'd like to have that head— 
when you're tired seeing it round.” 

“Must one always tire of seeing a 
thing round?” 

“Always—in time.” 

“Even if it is a fine thing?” 

“In that case, sooner.” 

“Why ‘sooner’ ?” 

“Because then one can’t afford to ig- 
nore it for a moment. Only”—he 
paused to swing himself upon a high 
stool—“if it was a really fine thing a 
fellow might want it back after a bit.” 

She looked at him with a little flut- 
tering smile that always seemed to have 
died in her eyes before it reached her 
lips. 

“Then I won't give you my portrait 
—one doesn’t like to have to regret 


cne’s generosity.” 
Ken laughed, a big, resonant laugh, 
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that seemed to want unwalled space and 
rushing winds to scatter into. As he 
sat sprawling easily against the light 
tone of the tapestry, his fighter’s head 
and strongly hewn face suggested a 
Canova boxer resting. 

“Kken Hamilton may never do any- 
thing,” a college friend had once said 
of him, “but he will certainly do every- 
thing.” 

So far it might be said that he was 
well on his way to fulfill this predic- 
tion, as at the age of twenty-five he had 
already flirted in and out of half a 
dozen professions. Electrical engineer, 
chemist, mineralogist, to free-lance 
journalist, and finally editor of a sport- 
ing paper. These perpetual changes 
were not owing to any failure or lack 
of ability on his part—no one with any 
knowledge of Ken ever doubted the ex- 
istence of the latter. It seemed, rather, 
that the scattered forces of his nature 
lacked something cohesive to bind them 
together. 

Stella alone had never doubted that 
the boy would one day find himself, 
and achieve the “great thing” of which 
she believed him capable. The two had 
known each other from the time that 
his father and hers were the only near 
neighbors in that lonely valley in the 
Middle West. Since they had first 
listened to the small talk of birds in 
the Lig Silence, and fished in the creeks 
with a hook made out of a bent pin, she 
had mothered him—as much, perhaps, 
from that older, saner element in her 
nature as from the height of her five 
years’ vantage. [ven over the gap of 
his college days—he in New York, she 
painting in a Western town—they had 
flung a bridge of letters. A year ago 
Ken had apparently settled as a respon- 
sible editor; and when, a little later, the 
chance had come to Stella to carry her 
art to the Eastern city, the thought of 
him had made the great vortex call like 
home. Once in propinquity to each 
other it had seemed perfectly natural to 
slip into what was almost the old com- 
panionship with shortened intervals of 
play. 

Stella painted irresolutely for a few , 
minutes, but her joy in her work had ' 
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gone from her. “Nothing that is not 
missing in you!” How unconsciously 
—and inevitably—he always hurt her. 
Suddenly remembering that he had 
something to tell her, she laid down the 
palette and turned to him. 

“Ts there anything wrong with the 
paper, Ken?” 

A sun spot, round and ruddy like a 
gold coin, had slipped through the sky- 
light and settled on her hair. The man 
stared at it, his’ lashes flickering as 
though it dazzled him. 

*“No—at least, I resigned from the 
paper yesterday.” 

She looked at him with eyes that had 
suddenly become gray and boding like 
those of the portrait. 

“Why ?” 

“Many reasons. I’m sick of the 
deadly, monotonous grind of office 
work—I was never cut out for it. I 
want action, Stell, I’ve got to get back 
to the hum of machinery and the grind- 
ing of the screws. Lord! Every time I 
go near the printing room it gets at 
me.” 

“IT know, Ken,” she said sympatheti- 
cally, “you've always loved it. Do you 
remember the time that they brought 
along a traction engine to fix the road, 
and it got out of order and wouldn’t 
work? You were only eight then, but 
you wanted to crawl underneath and 
find out what was wrong.” She smiled 
at him tenderly. “You said that some 
day you'd make a better one.” 

“That's just it!” He slid from the 
stool and came close to her, his eyes 
alight. “I’ve been working at some- 
thing for the last few months. Now I 
think I’ve got it perfected.” 

“An invention, Ken, and successful!” 

“T guess so. God, but I've slaved for 
it—night after night! How I used to 
hate to have to go down to that con- 
founded office mornings!” 

She listened, remembering how he 
had absorbed every atom of her con- 
filence for the past year, how only a 
week ago she had confided to him all 
her poor, little hopes for that portrait 
series. 

“You were very—still about it.” 

“Yes. I don’t believe in talking over 
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a thing that may never be realized. 
However, it’s all fixed up now—Il 
placed it last week.” 

“You have not told me what it is,” 
she reminded him. 

“There’s no use in going into details, 
Stell, and you wouldn't understand, but 
it’s a new method of separating gold 
from quartz. This doesn’t mean much 
to you, perhaps, but it’s going to revo- 
lutionize the mining industry of the 
world. It'll do the work that is bein 
done at the present time at one-half 
the labor and cost. In fact there are 
millions in it.” 

“Millions!” Stella watched him a 
moment half fearfully. His eyes were 
shining; there was something hard and 
cold in them, like the steel he loved. 

“I’ve signed a three-year contract 
with the New York representative of 
the company I’ve closed with,” he went 
on. “I'll have to take charge for them, 
you see. I’ve been pretty lucky to land 
straight away.” ; 

Stella felt her heart struggle queerly 
upward. 

“Where is it that you are going?” 
she managed to ask. 

There was a moment’s silence. Ken 
did not turn his head, but his eyes 
seemed to look past her. 

“To South Africa—on the Orient to- 
morrow morning.” In spite of all his 
preparation the man felt that the truth 
had left him, hard and bruising, as a 
shot stone. He waited uncomfortably, 
but Stella did not speak. Mechanically 
she lifted a tube of vermilion and be- 
gan to squeeze out the contents with 
shaking fingers. In a moment, he blun- 
dered on: “As well now as a month 
later, dear; after all, it’s only three 
years, you know!” 

Stella crushed the empty tube in her 
fingers, the red ooze staining them like 
blood. 

“And then—you will come back?” 

He took her hands and bent his head 
till his lips touched her hair. 

“I will come back—in three years.” 

Three years! His maddening reiter- 
ation of it hurt her head like the near 
sound of a gong. 

“Suppose you ‘ideal 


meet your 
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woman’?” she said, hating herself for 
the folly of the words as soon as they 
had left her lips. 

He shook his 
grew dreamy. 
his hands loosen. 

“T'll never meet her—if I did, she’d 
die, or something.” 

“Would you know her if you met 
her?” she asked gently. 

“T think I would. Sometimes in a 
crowd I’ve thought that I caught a 
glimpse of her. Good Lord! What a 
fool a man can be!” He broke off, 
smiling shyly, like an embarrassed 
giant. “You know you're the only 
woman that I could talk to like this.” 

With a little shiver, Stella drew her- 
self from his lax embrace. 

“I know that, Ken; I appreciate it.” 
Her heart was quiet enough now, tick- 
ing faintly, like a stopping watch. “It 
is what I have always hoped for you,” 
she went on, “that you would find your- 
self—do some. big, world-moving thing 
and Ken, I want you to know that 
wherever you go you carry my friend- 
ship with you. All my hopes will be 
for your success.” 

“Thanks, Stell,” he said huskily. 
“Heavens, what a comrade you've been 
—what a comrade you are! I don't 
think that I'll ever meet another woman 
like you.” 

She smiled at -him strangely. 

“Are you sure that you know just 
what kind of a woman I am?” 

He gave her a swift glance. 


head, and his eyes 
She felt the clasp of 





“As much as any one can at such 
near perspective. Do you know that 
ve’ ve been too close all our lives to 


really know each other?” She did not 
answer, and he went on: ‘That's an- 
other reason that I’m glad to be able to 
get away for a while—I want to stand 
off and look back at things and peo- 
ple.” 

“To see if they carry?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” He turned and 
looked closely at the portrait on the 
easel. “I’d like to have that head of 
you. I suppose you wouldn't give it 
to a fellow?” 

“The paint wouldn't be dry,” she said 
chokingly. 
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“Well, when I come back?” 

She nodded, economizing her words. 

“Have you long to stay?” 

“T ought not to be here now,” he said 
ruefully. “You see, I’ve got to pack 
and a deuce of a lot of things. Dll run 
up again in the morning, Stell.” 

“No,” she said, and the effort to 
steady her voice left it a broken whis- 
per, “we'll say good-by now.” 

He drew her close to his breast, and 
she lay there, her face hidden, 

“Kiss me, dear,” he said, but she did 
not move. Slipping a hand under her 
chin, he tried gently to lift her head. 
“Stell.” Slowly she turned her face 
till her lips touched his hand, and clung 
there quivering. The next moment she 
felt his heart pounding against hers, 
and his arms pressing her convulsively. 
“Stell,” he said huskily, “kiss me, and 
let me go; if I stay another moment I'll 
want to let the whole thing slide.” 

“No, no, you mustn't quit now, Ken- 
ny!” In the trouble that was shaking 
her, the old play-name fluttered from 
her lips. 

He kissed her, his eyes moist. 

“T’ll write from the first port, Stell. 
Good-by, little chum, I ‘i 

She listened breathless, but the word 
that she craved did not come. Instead, 
he kissed her again, and, abruptly, his 
arms left her. A second later she 
heard his firm tread d 





descending the 
stairs, and this time he did not run. 

Sinking upon a chair, she listened in- 
tently. The sound of the 
closing left the room full of a sicken- 
ing stillness—a stillness that would 
have to reach on and on; it was like 
the first taste of torture. She did not 
move until objects began to blur around 
her, and the night fell grayly through 
the skylight above her head. Then she 
crept to the window and, throwing open 
the shutiers, leaned out. 

The city was glowing in the live dark- 
ness. Where the roofs were melting 
into the purple above, a great spire 
flung many colored lights against the 
pallor of the stars. A wind met her 
roughly, blowing a salt breath into her 
throat and curving about her body like 
a bent arm. She had a quick vision of 


street door 
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spars and a sagging chain that whipped 
a quivering hulk with her sleek nose 
southward. 


It had been an oppressive day in the 
city, even for the end of July; the heat 
still lay like a moist hand over the 
housetops, and oozed, humid, insinuat- 
ing, through the closed shutters. 

In her studio Stella moved restlessly 
to and fro. She was carefully dressed. 
Her gown, cut just low enough to 
show the still beautiful throat, clung 
to her lithe body like the sheath of a 
flower. It was of a subdued green, a 
green that she wore only at night, be- 
cause then it harmonized best with the 
elusive shade of her eyes. There was 
no touch of any other color—the dull 
gold of the buckle at her belt might 
have been a deeper braid of her hair. 

Lifting a canvas from the wall, she 
laid it upon an easel, beside the mirror, 
and stood intent, motionless, gazing at 
it. 

It was as she had thought; the glass 
no longer gave back her reflection as 
she had painted three years ago. It 
was hard to say wherein the change 
lay ; she only knew that something was 
gone, and something elusive, intangible 
that belongs to youth. It was not that 
there were lines on her face; for her 
skin was still soft and smooth. It was, 
rather, a certain opaqueness, a deadness 
that seemed to come from within, as 
though like the sapless core of a tree 
she were aging from the heart out. She 
thought of other women who she knew 
must be years older than herself, and 
who yet looked young and beautiful. 
But those women were happy and be- 
loved. Who was it that had said 
“Caresses beautify the flesh of a woman 
as a flower is fed by the sunshine and 


the dew”: 

Drearily she turned away. 

Picking up a letter that she had re- 
ceived from Ken that morning, she re- 
read it as she had already done many 
times. Here and there a characteristic 
sentence stood out: “I knew just how 
much you mattered before I was here 
a month, Stell, and I’ve known it ever 
since.” He had known it in a month, 
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and he had not spoken for three years! 
The next words read like a halting apol- 
ogy: “I wanted to wait till I was sure, 
because if I said a word to a woman 
I'd never draw it back. Besides, I didn’t 
want to bind you.” A _ faint smile 
touched her lips. *How sure he had 
been, how sure he was of her! The 
date of the letter showed July Ist; it 
must have come across on the same boat 
as himself. His other letters had told 
her little. Short, perfunctory notes, 
kind and fraternal always, but touch- 
ing on nothing more personal than his 
work, which seemed to possess him like 
a passion. For three years she had 
been schooling herself to live without 
him ; learning that the passing of a mail 
with no word from him was a hurt to 
be received as lightly as it was given; 
teaching her heart to accept without 
revolt the careless insufficiency of the 
letter when it came. 

And that morning his word had clam- 
ored to her, a message over a dead 
wire, 

It was still light when he came, but 
the sun had gone off the roofs and the 
steeples were tipped red like spears 
after a battle. It was the hour when 
even unlovely outlines blur, and her 
face in its blown cloud of hair looked 
strangely beautiful. He stood peering 
at her through the dusk. 

“Stell!” he cried, and she reached a 
hand to him. “Stell, is it really you, 
the same old Stell?” Through her thin 
gown she felt the warmth of his hands 
and a sense of drifting came over her. 
“Did you expect me, did you get my 
letter?” he asked in a breath. 

“Yes, I was waiting for you.” Her 
heart fluttered against his hand; her 
lips trembled under the strangeness of 
his kiss, 

“Dear!” He caressed her hair, smil- 
ing contentedly. “I was afraid it hadn't 
reached you—the room was dark.” 

“It is so hot,” she said, “and you 
know I love the twilight. Let us sit by 
the window, Ken; it is coolest there.” 

“Not till I have a look at you.” 

Pressing the button of the electric 
globe, he drew her to the light. She 
was aware of an almost physical sense 
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of shrinking as his eyes scanned her 
face, intently, pitilessly. He was little 
changed, she noted; save that the fair 
skin was tanned, and the direct eyes 
held a hint of secretiveness, he was the 
same exuberant, overbearing boy-man 
who had gone from her. 

As they looked at each other, she 
fancied that she saw disappointment in 
his face, and smiled faintly. 

“Three years make a change, Ken!” 

“In externals merely.” 

It was not a happy answer, and, hear- 
ing it, she knew how unprepared he 
must have been. 

“In all. Did we not agree long ago 
that externals were the true expression 
of the inwardness of things ?” 

“Did we?” He laughed easily. 
“Well, don’t let us get on the ‘inward- 
ness of things’ just yet!” 

He placed her in a chair by the win- 
dow and, drawing another beside it, sat 
down, his arm embracing her shoulders. 
A faintness came over Stella. The 
warmth of his aura seemed to encom- 
pass her like a flame; it was assailing 
the wall between, that gray wall, the 
building whereof had taken her so 
many slow, laborious months. “It’s 
wonderful to be able to sit beside you 
again, Stell, to look at, touch you! 
Just now that is enough for me, al- 
most.” 

“It is not enough for me,’ 
in a tremulous haste, ‘there is so much 
that I want to know, so much that you 
have to tell me.” 

“T would rather listen for a while. 
I want to hear your voice, I’ve wanted 
it every day for three years. Heaven, 
how I used to count the months! I 
told you that I had a room in the man- 
ager’s house at Johannesburg? Well, 
the very first week I found a place in- 
side the wardrobe, and cut ‘Ken’ with 
my pocketknife into the wood; thirty- 
six inches below I carved ‘Stell.’ On 
the first day of every month I used to 
mark off one of those confounded 
inches with a star.” He smiled at her 


’ she said, 


with something of a boy’s shyness. “I 
often wanted to tell you about it. It 
would have been ridiculous for a man 
to write such a thing in a letter!” 
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| She could have 
told him that there had been a time 


Stella smiled faintly. 


when the knowledge of that little 
“fool thing” might have thrown a light 
for her to steer by. Instead, she 
said: 

“And your invention, Ken, it has 
been the success that you hoped for?” 

“Success? Yes, I think that I may 
call it that. It has done all that I 
claimed for it, and more.” He sat 
back, some of the warmth gone out of 
his face. “It’s going to make me rich, 
Stell, even as riches go in New York.” 

“Is the patent still yours?” 

“Yes. I’ve had an offer from a com- 
pany in Montana already.” He studied 
her face attentively. “I can sell to them 
and remain here, or go over and take 
charge, as I please.” 

“Will you go?” 

“That is for you to decide, dear.” 
He leaned toward her, suddenly very 
pale. “Stell——” 

But she rose swiftly, avoiding his 
reaching hands, and crossed to the por- 
trait on the easel. 

“This is the head that I was painting 
when you went away, Ken. Won't you 
look at it?” 

He rose reluctantly, and stood beside 
her. 

“You were right,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence ; “it wants something.”’ 
“That I have?” she asked quickly. 

He put his arm about her and drew 
her back to the window 

“Well, that you had not.” 

“Added years?” she suggested, with 
a bitter flicker of a smile. 

“No, the meaning of them.” He 
looked at her tenderly. “Go on talking, 
Stell; I want to hear your voice, I've 
wanted it every day for three years.” 

Despite herself, the woman felt the 
warmth coming back to her heart, as 
under a chafing hand. 

“But I would rather listen to you!” 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “I sup- 
pose I’ve lots to tell. But, Lord, what 
does it all amount to? A man leaves 
behind more than he carries away.” 

“Does he leave his ideals ?” she asked, 
observing him. 

“My dear Stell,°a man’s ideals are 





seat, 
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like his second teeth, something he’s 
bound to lose if he lives long enough.” 

“Even so; the process is slow in 
either case, and there isn’t much of life 
left after.” 

“Right, Minerva! 
first, you know!” 

Stella leaned toward him, the breeze 
from the open window stirring her 
hair. The color note of her gown had 
leaped to her eyes; they looked green 
and shining in the pale oval of her 
face. 

“Tell me, Ken,” she said, and her 
voice was very sweet and soft, “is she 
strong, your ideal woman ?” 

A comb slipped from her blown hair 
and fell upon his knees. He lifted it, 
drawing a long, shimmering thread 
from the scrap of tortoise shell. 

“Yes, but in a very feminine and ap- 
pealing way.” 

“Then it isn’t real strength?” 

“That’s where you’re wrong.” He 
looked down, winding the hair about his 
finger into a golden ring. ‘You see, a 
woman may be strong, but a man must 
be able to remember every moment of 
the time that she is a woman.” 

“T see.” Her voice quivered a little. 
“Is she anything like me, Ken?” 

“Oh, look here!” He ran his hand 
through his thick, blond hair with an 
embarrassed laugh. “This kind of thing 
makes a man feel like a fool! Well, 
then, she has a good deal that you have 
and a little that you have not.” 

“What is it that I have not?” 

“How can I tell? You might get a 
salad served up and find one of the in- 
gredients missing, but you couldn’t say 
just what, unless you'd made the salad.” 

He looked at her expectantly, half 
smiling, and Stella rallied. 

“One can eat a personality as one 
can eat a salad, you know.” 

“Not yours! That’s one of your at- 
tractions, Stell, there is always some- 
thing to come back to.” One hand was 
lying loosely on her lap, and he lifted 
it in both his. “I am waiting for an 
answer to my letter, darling.” The un- 
used word broke from his lips in a 
husky whisper, and his hands closed 


But the ideals go 
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crushingly over hers, but the slender 
fingers gave no responsive clasp. 

“I have been considering it,” she said 
quietly. 

For a minute Ken did not speak. 

“T shouldn't have thought it needed 
much consideration,” he said at last. 

“You did not seem to find it so,” she 
reminded him. 

“But I explained all that, Stell, I 
said Pe 

“You would ‘hate to say a word toa 





“woman, and then draw it back’; well, 


so would I!” 

His face flushed. 

“I thought that you cared for me, 
Stell. No matter what you say I believe 
that you do care for me.” 

Like a fanned flame the color leaped 
from his face to hers, leaving him pale. 

“You are quite right,” she said de- 
liberately, “I care for you very much,” 

“Then what is there to consider?” 

“T am older than you.” 

“That remark is my earliest recollec- 
tion of you, Stell,” he said, with a 
flicker of a Smile. ~“You-were wont to 
use it as a sort of moral thumbscrew to 
squeeze obedience out of me.” 

But her eyes met his, grave, unsmil- 
ing. 
“Then, you may meet your ‘ideal. 

“Again!” He looked at her resent- 
fully. “You use that unlucky confi- 
dence of mine as a sort of mental 
probe. But I ought not to have told 
you; there are things that a man should 
not speak of,” 

“Still,” she repeated, “‘you may meet 
her.” 

“But I won't,” he cried, “no man ever 
does! If he discovers as much as a 
fragment of her, he ought to put his 
head in the dust.” 

“Suppose,” she suggested, “that he 
meets more than one fragment?” 

“You're all right, Stell; you catch a 
man’s words and throw them back at 
him!” 

A silence came and sat between the 
two, and across it their eyes held each 
other. Stella had a sense as of some- 
thing tightly drawn between them. In- 
voluntarily she thought of a contest 
they had once had for a piece of rope 


so 
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with which Ken was determined to flog 
a dog that had disobeyed him. The 
struggle had ended in the rope snap- 
ping, she remembered. 

“Ken, why did you leave me?” 

He hesitated, unready. 

“It was necessary—in any case we 
had time to wait.” 

“We,” she whispered bitterly, but he 
did not hear it. 

“Besides, if I hadn’t gone away, I 
might never”’—he stumbled, groping 
for words—‘“I mean it helped me to see 
you properly. You're too big for close 
inspection, Stell; one can’t judge a 
mountain by standing at the bottom and 
looking up.” 

Stella rose and stood looking down at 
him. She was very pale, and the curi- 
ous veiled light behind her eyes seemed 
to be on the point of breaking through 
like a flame through a thin curtain. 

“Yes,” she said, and her light voice 
had taken on a deeper tone, “that ex- 
presses your attitude toward me! I 
am to be studied from a distance like a 
mountain or like an impressionist 
drawing, to see if I ‘carry’! To be 
weighed in the cold balance of your 
egoism and found wanting, to be put 
aside for years, and taken out and 
looked at again. Always as though I 
was something different from other 
women, something apart, aloof, some 
inanimate, unsuffering thing.” The 
words came slow, crushing like a tor- 
rent moving sluggishly. 

At the first of her speech Ken had 
jerked his head back in the way of a 
man who has a handful of dried leaves 
thrown across his eyes; but as she 
ended, he swung to his feet and faced 
her, white and shaken. 

“Stell,” he began unsteadily, “though 
I have been a fool, I was never a brute! 
At least, I didn’t mean to hurt you. 
Will you believe & 

She laughed softly. 

He left her at that and commenced to 
stride up and down the room. A chair 
blocked his way, and he swept it aside 
with his foot. Staring out unseeingly 





at the lighted city, she did not move or 
speak to him, and presently he came 
back to her side, 
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“Don’t let us quarrel on my first 
night home,” he said huskily. “You 
know that you matter to me!” 

“T don’t matter enough,” said the 
woman wearily. r 

“For you, you mean?” She did not 
answer, and for a moment the tinkle of 
a piano floating in through the open 
window made a riot in the stillness. 
Then Ken went on crudely, speaking in 
jerks: -“‘There’s something a man can’t 
give, it has to be taken from him. I 
tried to tell you before; the sureness 
of you seems to leave me not indiffer- 
ent—don’t think ‘a 

“T understand, Ken,” she said, with 
trembling lips, “please don’t say any 
more!” 

“No,” he agreed dejectedly, “I guess 
we've talked enough for to-night.” He 
reached for his hat. “Do you wish me 
to stay any longer?” She shook her 
head, pressing her lips together. “Stell,” 
he said humbly, “I want you to believe 
that I’d rather cut my own heart than 
1urt yours, knowingly. Will you for- 
give me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, you 
have only told me the truth.” 

“Half the truth! Perhaps to-mor- 
row *” He held out his hand. 
“Won't you say good night to me?” 

“Good night!” 

Their hands touched for a moment 
and fell apart like live wires charged 
with opposing currents. 

At the door he paused, 

“When shall I come again?” 

“Do not come again,” 

He came back a step. 

“Stell! What do you mean?” 

“What I say,” she said steadily; ‘as 
I am a fragment, let me be unat- 
tached.” 

“You are jealous of an idea!” he 
cried. 

“Not so; you have merely made me 
understand that in me it could never be 
realized.” 

He flung away with a gesture of im- 
potent anger. 

“I’m sick of juggling with words; a 
man wants something more!” 

“So does a woman,” she said sadly. 

She stood, her head slightly bowed, 
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hands clasped loosely before her; un- 
consciously to herself there was more 
appeal in her attitude than the man be- 
side her had ever seen. 

His face softened. 

“Stell,” he pleaded, “you are the 
only woman that has ever mattered to 
me, the only woman who ever will mat- 
ter. Don’t let a phantom come. be- 
tween us, a dream! Don’t put me out 
of your life!” But she waved him 
away. “No, don’t tell me; I'll go.” He 
flung open the door. “Only remember, 
some day I'll have to come back.” 

When the street door banged rever- 
beratingly, Stella roused herself. She 
knew only that she was tired, very 
tired. She felt as though she had been 
buffeted by a strong wind. The over- 
turned chair gave the room an untidy 
aspect, and she lifted it mechanically, 
taking care to replace it in its exact 
position. Involuntarily, she thought of 
other nights when she had picked up 
the litter of his toys. 

In the adjoining house a party of 
Norwegian students were rollicking. 
Gusts of laughter and song blew in. 
Suddenly there came a woman’s voice, 
singing Solveig’s song from “Peer 
Gynt”: 

“Kanske der vil gaa 
Baade vinter og vaar 
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“Maybe there will pass both winter 
and spring.” The words throbbed like 
a wound, and she closed the window to 
shut them out. 

“But once you will come,” 
the reedy voice triumphed, 

“That know I for sure, 

For you promised last time.” 

Pressing her hands upon her heart 
to hold it down, she mocked at the 
puling faith of the words; scorning 
the Solveigs, who had not vindicated 
their strength, the woman flowers who 
drooped upon their stems waiting, wait- 
ing, as rooted plants wait for the recre- 
ant rain. And, turning to the mirror, 
she beheld within the reflection of a 
lonely woman with asking eyes. 

Men engang vil du komme... 
For det loved du sist. 
blurred, and it seemed 


Her vision 
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to her that a fair form floated toward 
her. Through a haze of tears she saw 
a wondrous face dimly, and two eyes, 
that seemed to hold within their mys- 
terious depths all the fire that she had 
somehow missed, looked into hers. The 
sweet lips smiled. “I am the Eternal,” 
they chanted soundlessly, ‘the God- 
begot. I am for all men and for none, 
yet he who has looked upon my face 
must follow ever, seeking where I am 
not. Imperturbable, I tread upon your 
puny loves. I am the Denial and the 
Dream.” 

Stella stretched forth her hands: 
“Give him back to me; I will share him 
with you!” 

And it seemed to her that the shadow 
hands reached out and touched her own, 


The summer and fall had passed 
away, and the grip of winter was upon 
the city. A thin snow was falling over 
the housetops, drifting like a cloud of 
white moths against the window where 
Stella was sitting, her hands lying list- 
lessly on her lap, her eyes gazing out 
at the leaden skies. She was paler and 
more frail, but her eyes were burning; 
it seemed as though the gray fire be- 
hind at last had broken through. 

The sounds of the city reached her 
dully, for the snow had padded the 
wheels of the skidding cars, and 
swathed the feet of the passers-by. It 
was the first snowfall of the season, 
and the muffled sounds of the traffic 
vexed her more than silence would 
have done. To-day, that odd feeling of 
being upon the outside of things, like a 
child who, refused a share in some joy- 
ous game, is compelled to look sadly on, 
was strong in her. She was aware of 
a desire for action, even strife, anything 
that would serve to draw her into the 
current of that fierce, throbbing life, 
that had flung her to one side; flung 
her rudely, without care. 

She had received no word from Ken; 
after that one wild moment on the night 
they parted, had told herself that she 
desired none. Yet to-day she had taken 
out his last letter, touching it lingering- 
ly, her eyes dwelling on every word of 
that bold, beloved scrawl. 
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When a knock sounded at the door, a 
light, hesitating knock, she thrust it 
guiltily into a drawer, and crossed the 
room. 

Some inexplicable feeling made her 
hesitate a second; then she turned the 
handle. 

Stell,” said an unsteady voice, “may 
I come in?” 

Stella’s heart fluttered chokingly up- 
ward; then she reached out a trem- 
ulous hand. 

“Ken! I did not know your knock.” 

For a moment their eyes held each 
other; then the man stepped within, 
holding the little hand against his 
breast. 

“T told you,” he said, “I would have 
to come back.” 

“IT am pleased to see you.” She 
smiled at him, trying to steady her 
voice. “Won’t you sit down for a 
while ?” 

For a moment the padded sounds of 
the street clamored to her; then Ken 
spoke, almost roughly. 

“Don’t take me this way, Stell! 
There’s ng room for a cold formality 
between you and me. Be sincere with 
me as you've always been. No”—as 
she would have withdrawn from his 
circling arm—‘stay here! If I don't 
matter to you any longer, tell me so; 
it will be only what I’ve expected!” 


“ee 
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“Ken,” said the woman faintly, “why 
have you come back to hear what has 
all been said? You found me want- 
ing ‘ 

But he drew her closer till she felt 
her heart fluttering against his. 

“You were all there; it was I who 
was wanting! Can't you forgive me 
for my blindness?” Her face was hid- 
den against his shoulder, but he kissed 
the soft hair. “I love you, Stell; I 
need you; my life is just a gray empti- 
ness to me without you.” And she 
listened, as in a dream, to the words 
that she had hungered for through the 
waiting years. 

“Don’t spare me,” he went on, with 
a break in his voice. “If it’s too late, 
I'll bless you, little chum! I'll go away 
again. Only speak to me; say some- 
thing! Stell, have I killed your love?” 
She lifted her face at that, and a light 
leaped in her eyes like a flame through 
stirred ashes. 

And outside the snow fell silently, 
and the soft-footed people hurried by. 

An hour later Stella looked at her 
lover with a lurking smile; a strange, 
new Stella, warm-lipped, glowing, 
dewy-eyed. 

“Ken,” she whispered, “don’t you 
love your dream woman any longer?” 

“Better than ever,” he said between 
two kisses, ‘because I have found her!’ 





THE WINDS 


ERE on the open moor, 
Under the open sky, 
With a surge as of restless feet 
The hosts of the winds go by. 


Whence they came who kens? 
Whither they fare who knows? 
The tropic jungle deeps, 
The vast of the arctic snows! 


Out of and into the void— 

Space with no bound or span! 
Freed from its mortal gyves, 

So with the spirit of man! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 

















APTAIN BILL FLANDERS 
walked down East Twenty- 
third Street toward the 
Yacht Club dock, tired, men- 
tally and physically. Back 

and forth from the big steam yacht 

which he commanded, to ship chandler, 
boss carpenter, boss painter, and boss 
rigger, he had traveled, night and day, 
for four weeks; but at last the work 

was done, and the yacht, shining like a 

piece of cabinet work, waited at anchor 

off the landing for the owner and his 
daughter, who, with other guests, were 
to make the Mediterranean cruise. 

Bill had not slept for the last two 
nights, nor bathed nor shaved for the 
last four. He was irritable, cranky, 
and when he came upon a crowd of 
half-grown hoodlums egging a mon- 
grel dog on to a small black kitten in 
the clutches of one, Bill gave way. He 
pared the dog, for the dog was pal- 
pably not in sympathy with the project, 
but he mercilessly punished the rest. 
First, he kitten, and 
towed the wee creature in his pocket, 
then he went for the gang, and, with 
fists and boots, so afflicted them that 
they fled, howling and swearing, from 
his vicinity. He sped them with 
stronger profanity, and when the last 
rowdy had disappeared around corners 
or into saloons, Bill went his way with 
the kitten purring gratefully under his 
big but soft hand. 

Kill felt better for the experience. 
Pill was a bachelor, whose life’s ex- 
periences had been sadly devoid of sen- 
timent. He was, or had been, a “bilge 
inidshipman,” as they say in the navy 

that is, a student at Annapolis who 
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had failed to pass the final examination, 





grabbed the 


and had then gone to sea as he could, 
simply for the love of the sea. He had 
put in one voyage before the mast in a 
Yankee ship, and learned self-control ; 
had sailed in English ships, and learned 
to eat anything edible not named in the 
Board of Trade allowance; had tried 
Norwegian, German, Italian, Scotch, 
and Russian craft, and learned the fun- 
damentals of the Brotherhood of Man; 
and then, waking up, he had taken to 
American yachts, and soon risen to 
command. He was a blond giant, 
smooth shaven and gentle of speech, 
except when aroused; then his face 
grew dark, and his voice took on the 
accents of a fireman’s trumpet. 

It was late in the evening; he hailed 
the anchor watch, and the dinghy put 
off and took him on board. He saw that 
all was well, and turned in, first feed- 
ing the kitten and stowing it in his 
berth. In the morning the little black 
mite was still with him, and he fed it 


again, then shut it in his room while 
he attended to business. And it may 
be mentioned here that, as the days 


went on, the kitten grew plump and 
playful and lovable, while Big Bill 
Flanders’ big heart grew bigger as it 
infolded the pet. 

But the business of that morning 
was the cleaning up of the yacht, and 
the taking aboard of the owner and 
guests. They came, at ten o'clock, and 
Captain Bill and the steward received 
them at the gangway. The owner was 
the conventional wealthy man, dignified 
and severe, who spoke sternly to his 
sailing master, politely to his guests, 
and smiled only upon his daughter, a 
person who invited and demanded 
smiles. The abashed steward smiled, 
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as he took her bundle of shawls from 
her; Big Bill smiled, as he sent for- 
ward a thundering order for men to 
lift the baggage out of the boat; and 
the cabin boy smiled, as he opened the 
companion door for her. She was 
about twenty-one, with dark hair and 
eyes, and of medium height and build, 
beautiful, as men value beauty, but 
with the additional charm of presence 
that we cannot name except as person- 
ality. The friends of such people 
smile with them, laugh with them, 
frown with them, and suffer with them, 
and each thinks it emotion of his own. 
She had smiled upon Bill, and he went 
forward, smiling himseif, and happier 
than he had been for years—for all 
the years since he had hoped for his 
comuinission, and failed to pass the test. 
He spared a few moments to the kitten, 
fondling, stroking, and caressing it, 
then tucking it snugly beneath his blan- 
ket against the time when he would 
come again. 

In bringing this kitten aboard, Bill 
was guilty of disobedience; the owner 
had told him explicitly that the big 
yacht was to be kept clear of cats. But 
as the owner had given no reason for 
this embargo, he had considered it 
merely the whim of the moment, ex- 
pressed by an irritable old man, and 
forgot it quickly. 

Bill conned the big steam yacht down 
the river, through the Narrows, and 
out to sea by the Ambrose Channel; 
then, just a little tired, and able to en- 
joy a smoke, he was about to call the 
mate to the bridge, when Miss May- 
hew appeared, She climbed the steps, 
rigged out in a hooded mackintosh— 
for there was a Scotch mist in the air 
—and with her was one of the guests 
—a tall, well-built, intellectual-looking 
fellow named Pearson, a lawyer, as 
Bill knew by the steward’s gossip, and 
a devoted attendant on Miss Mayhew. 

‘You are the captain, aren’t you?” 
ventured the girl. “Do you know, Cap- 


tain Flanders, that I’ve never met a 
real captain in my life, until now, 
though I’ve read of so many? Have 


you ever led a cavalry charge?” 


“What?” gasped Bill. “Why, Miss 
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Mayhew! No, I’m a seafaring man, 
not a soldier.” 

“There are several kinds of captain, 
Miss Mayhew,” interposed the lawyer, 
smiling. “There is the captain of a 
battleship, we'll say, or of a cruiser, a 
destroyer, or the captain of a mer- 
chant ship, a North River sloop, a 
mud scow, a tug, or a canal boat; then 
we have captains in the army, who 
might lead cavalry charges, and we 
have captains of militia—tin soldiers, 
some call them—and captains of in- 
dustry, captains in the Salvation 
Army, captains of police, and cap- 
tains of boy soldiers in the parochial 
and industrial schools.” 

“And where, and how, do you clas- 
sify me?” said Bill, his eyes opened 
wide, and his voice tense and re- 
strained. 

“You?” said the lawyer. “Why, un- 
der the rules of the New York Yacht 
Club, you are not a ‘captain,’ but a 
‘mister. You are Mister Flanders, 
not Captain Flanders.” 

“T am?” stuttered Bill, in a 
pressed fury of rage. “Yes, you're 
right. Under the rules of the club | 
am mister, while the owner is captain, 
but in the minds of my crew I am called 
captain of this ship, and away from 
soundings, under the law, I am cap- 
tain, with power backed by the law, to 
put a recalcitrant guest in irons if he 
gets too fresh. Get off this bri 
stantly, or I'll call my men; and if you 
resist, I'll have you in irons.’ 

“You will?” asked the smiling Pear- 
son. “Well, all right; put me in irons, 
and I will deprive you of your license.” 

“You will not!’ stormed — bill. 
“We're off the three-mile limit, and on 
the high seas. Get off this bridge, or 
I will confine you for mutinous insub- 
ordination. Go, and go quickly, or I'll 
call the boatswain.” 

“Gentlemen, Captain 
Pearson,” interposed the girl, 
and apprehension in her face. ‘Please 
do not quarrel. Why should you?" 

She looked appealingly at Bill, and 
his rage left him. Yet it 
ment or two before he 
sanely, then he said: 


sup- 


Flanders, Mr. 
anxiety 


rz) 
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“Of course not. Mr. Pearson, I 
apologize for my share in this?” 

“And I apologize for mine,” re- 
sponded the lawyer; “but I think it 
best, Miss Mayhew, that we go down 
now. Good afternoon, Mister Flan- 
ders.” 

He smiled sweetly as he spoke, and 
turned his back, and the girl smiled, 
too, but from a different motive, as 
Bill could readily perceive. There was 
trouble in her face—embarrassment, 
shame, and sympathy—and something 
else which Bill could not analyze. 

“Don’t mind,” she whispered, then 
followed her escort down the steps. 

Bill called his first mate, gave him 
the course, and went to his room abaft 
the pilot house. Here he lit his pipe, 
and lay down—all standing—in his 
berth; but not to sleep, only to think 
of the bright face peeping out of the 
mackintosh hood, and the troubled 
sinile, and the whispered admonition. 
He thought, too, of the blackness of 
lawyers, and dozed off profanely re- 
viling them, to be wakened by the purr- 
ing and caresses of the kitten. Bill 
petted the small thing, and forgot Mr. 
Pearson, but remembered the troubled 
smile and the whispered words. 

After that the girl came many times 
to the bridge, and always without es- 
cort of father or admirer. There were 
plenty of these, and Bill took the meas- 
ure of all, as he glanced aft occasional- 
ly, and saw them dancing attendance 
upon her. There was a little slim fel- 
low, named Arsdale, whom the stew- 
ard described as an artist; a big, portly 
gentleman, named Muggins, who was 
a famed short-story writer—and Bill, 
as he looked at him, wondered why 
he himself could not write short stories 
and be famous—and a magazine editor 
on his vacation, a fine fellow, as men 
go, one who had especially commended 
himself to Bill by his tact, his apprecia- 
tion of the big fellow’s inborn quali- 
ties, and by his deprecation of his own. 
‘I’m only an editor,” he had said, “a 
critic of other men’s work. I'd give 
my job if I could do something orig- 
inal, if I could write something, or do 
something, or paint something, or kill 
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something. I have tried the last, but 
never succeeded ; the authors I tried to 
kill got new life from other editors, so 
—what’s the*use?” This man’s name 
was Elkins, and Bill liked him, until 
he saw Miss Mayhew smiling on him; 
then he classed him in with the rest. 
A man in love is not reasonable, and 
this was Big Bill’s condition, as he was 
forced to remind himself when the gos- 
sipy steward informed him that, to the 
best of his understanding, Miss May- 
hew was an adopted daughter, and in 
no way likely to inherit the vast wealth 
of the father—stock and bonds, steam- 
ship lines, railroads, and such things. 
As a rich man’s daughter, she was out 
of his reach, and, as an honorable man 
with a full supply of self-respect, he 
could not make an advance. But as a 
ward, a poor dependent, she was on his 
level, and the big soul of the big boy 
rejoiced. He loved her, and he would 
have her. So he told himself, joyously 
and courageously. 

Another man among the guests wor- 
ried Dill, until he learned that he was 
the family doctor; he worried him by 
his assiduous attentions to the girl, 
even against the presence of his own 
wife in the party, and it was the owner 
himself who set the matter right. Doc- 
tor Calkins, it transpired, had been a 
member of the family, practically, since 
the girl was born. So, with his rivals 
all placed and classified, Big Boy Bill 
grew tranquil. But he still kept his 
eye on Pearson. 

And so the big yacht charged across 
the Atlantic, with Bill on the bridge or 
in his room with the kitten, the male 
contingent of the guests attending upon 
Miss Mayhew, and Miss Mayhew her- 
self seemingly indifferent to their at- 
tentions, manifesting a strong desire 
for Bill’s society on the bridge. She 
came, as often as she could, to talk 
with him, to scold him for imagined 
masculine peccadilloes, and to smile 
upon him. And Bill went under. 

He knew, as all men know under 
such conditions, that the small, sweet 
girl loved him as the little kitten loved 
him, just because he was big, and 
strong, and protective. And while he 
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could not, under the circumstances, 
manifest his response to the girl, he 
took it out on the kitten when off duty ; 
he would grab the little thing, bring it 
up to his lips, kiss it, and fondle it, and 
hug it—all of which brought response 
from the cat in the shape of scratch 
marks on Bill’s face; for cats are not 
psychologists; they know nothing of 
the workings of the male human mind. 

But still the cat was fond of Bill, as 
manifested by purrings and kittenish 
advances, and Bill was no less fond of 
the cat, in spite of the scratches on his 
face. He gave the small creature the 
caresses that he would have given the 
girl that he loved, had he have been 
allowed to. Yet there came a moment 
when he was perilously near to being 
allowed to. 

She joined him on the bridge, when 
his first mate was asleep, the guests aft 
in deck chairs, and the father and 
. owner--below-in his room;—she had 
brought her fancy work—mysterious to 
Bill, for he saw nothing but scissors, 
needles, and an expanse of white cloth, 
all of which he knew nothing about. 

There was a half gale of wind blow- 
ing ; the awning was furled, the weather 
cloths stretched along the bridge rail- 
ing, and the deck chairs of the guests 
placed in snug positions under the lee 
of the houses; there was a lively sea 
rolling, which prevented any great 
activity of mind or body in the guests, 
and no one seemed to care that the 
owner's daughter came to the bridge. 
Bill brought her a chair from his room, 
and incidentally aroused the kitten from 
sleep; the kitten purred, and, receiving 
only one pat and stroke, followed her 
big master to the door of the room. 
There she stood, looking out on the 
stormy sea, and, no doubt, jealous of 
the other kittenish creature in the 
mackintosh, whom Bill was seating in 
the chair. 

The small fluffy lump of darkness 
saw her lord and master apparently 
petting another creature, and came out 
on the bridge, shivering with cold, yet 
animated by a purpose of protest. She 


crept up to the pair, out of sight of the 
man at the wheel in the pilot house, and 
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sprang or to Bill’s shoulders, purr- 
ing contentedly, and giving him a ten- 
tative dig of admonition with her sharp 
claws. Bill reached up, to pet her and 
bring her down—possibly to introduce 
her to the girl. But this was not per- 
mitted. Miss Mayhew screamed, stood 
up, and backed away, her eyes wide 
open in terror and dismay; then Bill, 
dimly understanding that the cat was 
an interloper, took it down, and tossed 
it toward the door of his room. Then 
the girl, uttering incoherent little cries 
of terror, flung herself into his arms. 
and the big fellow infolded her, kissing 
and comforting her, and promising pro- 
tection from danger which he did not 
sense or understand. The man at the 
wheel was busy, the guests more or less 
asleep; no one saw but the slighted kit- 
ten. Bill kissed the frightened little 
face again and again, and the outraged 
kitten acted. With one leap she reached 
Miss Mayhew’s shoulders,—and, spit- 
ting and purring her hatred and love, 
she separated the two. The girl, gasp- 
ing and choking, shrank back, struck 
the small creature a blow that sent it 
flying three yards away, and went in- 
sane. She turned on Dill in a fury of 
rage, and, while she uttered no word 
that could not be printed in a modern 
novel, yet there was enough of invec- 
tive, threat, and menace in her atti- 
tude to make the big man back away 


from her, shocked and horrified beyond 
conception, The girl followed him, 
waving her scissors, tightly clutched in 


her hand, her eyes blazing, her face 
distorted in furious rage, and her small 
body quivering with the emotions that 
racked it. 

“You cowardly dog!” she screamed. 
“You dared to play this trick on me? 
If God wiil help me, I will kill you.” 

She lunged at Bill with the scissors, 
and he dodged. He could not speak in 
protest or argument; he was too sur- 
prised and shaken. All he could do 
was to run to the door of his room. 
She followed part way, and_ then 
paused, her eyes still blazing, and her 
face distorted; yet she seemed to be 
trying to control herself, 

“Don't ever, while you live,” she said 
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calmly, “speak to me again, or attempt 
to.” 


“Very well, Miss Mayhew,” an- 
swered Bill gravely. “I’m sorry, but I 
do not understand.” 

He turned into his room, as the best 
place for him, and noticed the black 
kitten darting out. Then he heard a 
scream from the girl, and turned to 
look. She was making for the bridge 
stairs, her scissors still tightly clutched, 
and the wee, black cause of the trouble 
chasing her. Bill caught his pet, and 
shut it in with him, while he smoked, 
and thought, and deduced, with the 
logic of a poor man, on the never- 
solved problem—the inscrutability of 
women, 

In half an hour he was aroused by 
a shout, and went on deck. His men 
were tumbling out of the forecastle ; 
stewards, cooks, and guests were 
scrambling forward, and a glance down 
from the head of the steps showed 
Bill the cause. Miss Mayhew lay 
prone on the deck, the scissors. still 
gripped in her small hand, but the 
points driven into her side, and a pool 
of blood drifting down to the scuppers 
from the wound. Bill jumped clear of 
every step, and, landing beside her, 
picked her up. She was unconscious, 
and her eyes were closed. It took an 
effort of strength, but he drew the scis- 
sors out of the wound, and looked help- 
lessly into the face of the doctor. 

“What happened?” asked the latter. 


“Well, never mind what happened. 
She has fallen down the stairs and 
wounded herself with her scissors. 


_ Carry her aft. We must stop this ef- 
fusion of blood. Heavens’’—he looked 
at the deck—‘‘she has bled a quart al- 
ready. Aft with her quickly.” 

Bill carried the limp and _ bleeding 
form back to the cabin, and, having 
lain it gently on the bed in her state- 
room, was moved to go. He was sail- 
ing master; the agonized father was 
there, the doctor, a member of the fam- 
ily and acting the part; the doctor’s 
wife, a motherly and practical old lady, 
and a group of quiet, gentlemanly, and 
questioning rivals, whom Bill had no 
love for, and who invited their own de- 
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struction by the looks they gave him. 
sill went to the bridge, called his mate, 
then, capturing the steward on his way 
forward to the galley, ordered him to 
report, as he valued his life, on the 
condition of the sick girl. The steward 


promised, and Bill waited on the 
bridge. , 
The steward went aft, and Bill 


watched him come up on the run and 
race forward. Bill again cleared the 
bridge stairs at a jump, and met him. 

“Dying, captain,” gasped the stew- 
ard. ‘Dying from loss of blood.” 

Bill went aft—he never remembered 
whether he walked or ran—and bolted 
down the stairs, shoving aside the small 
Arsdale, the big Muggins, the athletic 
Parsons, and even the gentlemanly El- 
kins, all of them white in the face, as 
they hovered near the stateroom door, 
and burst into the room, where the 
grief-stricken father, the anxious doc- 
tor, and the weeping Mrs. Calkins hov- 
ered over the quiet, unconscious form 
on the bed. The rivals followed him 
in, but did not attempt to get between 
him and the girl. The doctor looked 
around at them, while Bill leaned over 
and raised the girl’s head in the palm 
of his hand. He choked, but did not 
speak. 

“Nothing but transfusion of blood 
will save her,” said Doctor Calkins. 
“Who will volunteer ?” 

“T will,” stuttered young Arsdale., 

“You won't do, young man,” said 
the doctor coldly. “You’re not big 
enough, and need all the blood you 
have for yourself.” 

“Then I’m the man,” said Muggins, 
the author. “Heavens, what an experi- 
ence! What a story I can make of it!” 

“You won’t do, sir,” repeated the 
doctor to this aspirant. “Your blood 
is impregnated with alcohol, and Lord 
knows what. I would as soon inoculate 
her with vitriol.” Mr. Muggins left 
the room. 

Mr. Pearson drew back, very pale in 
the face, evidently impressed with the 
thought that he was expected to offer 
himself to the sacrifice; but no one 
seemed to notice, and Mr. Elkins, the 
editor, faced the doctor. 
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“T have mentioned to the captain,” 
he said, “my wish to do something, be 
something, make something, before I 
die. I am a healthy man, Doctor 
Calkins, and I offer myself.” 

The doctor looked him over approv- 
ingly. 

“It will take a full quart of your 
blood. You may not survive.” 

“Take it,” said Elkins firmly. “I 
will run the chance.” 

Bill looked up, dazed and shaking. 
He had dimly recognized the drift of 
the talk, but now grasped the fact in 
its entirety, that a man—another than 
himself—was ready to die for this girl 
that he loved. It was preposterous, 
unthinkable, and impossible. He laid 
the girl’s head back on the pillow, and 
motioned Mr. Elkins out of the room. 
Mr. Elkins went quickly and quietly. 
There was that in Bill’s face that in- 
duced him to obey the gesture. 

Pearson and Arsdale followed as 
quickly, stumbling somewhat in their 
haste, and even the stern old father 
drew away from Bill. 

“Does she need my blood?” asked 
Bill grimly. “I’ve plenty to spare. 
Take it all.” 

“You are needed to command this 
boat,” said the doctor. 

“Tam not. My two mates can navi- 
gate. Get ready quickly, or she may 
die while you're talking.” 

Bill threw off his coat and rolled up 
his sleeve, showing an arm as big as an 
ordinary leg. The doctor rushed for 
his instruments, and while he was gone 
the owner asked brokenly of Bill how 
it happened, 

“T do not know, sir,’ he answered, 
resolved not to describe the scene to her 
disadvantage. “I did not see her fall. 
I think nobody saw her fall.” 

“God grant that she lives!” said the 
old man, all the austerity gone from his 
face. “I can do nothing, willing as J] 
am, for I am old and feeble; but you 
are young and strong. You see, there 
is much at stake beside my own grief 
and suffering. She is my daughter, 
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that I control. Should she die, I would 
die myself—from poverty and want, 
while her relatives would obtain con- 
trol. Still,’ and the old man stiffened 
up, “why should I speak of this? She 
is my daughter. I love her, for she is 
all I have left. Save her life, and 
while I live I am at your command.” 

“The hell you say!” said Bill. “I 
thought she was your ward.” 

“My daughter by my second wife,” 
said the old gentleman, with dignity. 
“My first wife, with all her relations, is 
still alive, and fighting me.” 

“T think,” said Bill reflectively, “that 
IT understand. Well,” and here the 
doctor appeared with his appurte- 
nances, “you don’t love this little girl 
any more than I do, and I'll do my 
part.” 

“Lie down beside her quickly,” or- 
dered the doctor. Bill did so. 

“Can you stand pain?” asked the doc- 
tor of Bill. “Or do you want an anzs- 
thetic ?” 

“Go ahead,” growled Bill, between 
his teeth. “Work quickly.” 

“T am going to sever a vein in both 
your arms, and connect them by this 
tube. Miss Mayhew is unconscious, 
and will feel no pain. But you will.” 

“Go ahead,” yelled Bill. “What do 
I care for pain? Use your surgical 
skill, and save her life, or, by God, I'll 
toss you overboard. Quickly, now. Go 
ahead, before she dies.’ 

“T will,” answered the doctor grim- 
ly, as he picked up his lancet. 

Bill felt pain; he felt that his arm 
was being torn from his shoulder, as 
the doctor severed a large vein, and 
dragged the upper end out from the 
bleeding wound. He gritted his teeth, 
however, and closed his eyes tightly, 
while the doctor ligatured the vein and 
bound its end around the tube; then, 
shivering in every muscle of his body, 
he waited while the same operation was 
performed on the arm of the girl. Then 
the ligatures were removed, and Bill 
slowly went to sleep, the pain and dis- 
tress, love of the girl, and interest in 
life, leaving him as the somnolence in- 
creased, 
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He wakened a few years later, as he 
thought, lying in his own berth abaft 
the pilot house, his arm bound to his 
side, and the black kitten nestling upon 
his chest. He looked at the little crea- 
ture, and an ungovernable hatred over- 
came him. He could barely lift his 
free arm, but with this arm and hand 
he brushed the kitten off to the floor. 
Then he tried to pull himself together, 
but did not succeed; things were ob- 
scure, he could not remember, and all 
he felt was hatred of the cat, now glar- 
ing at him from under the chart table. 
There was a nautical almanac in the 
berth, and Bill flung it at the cat; but 
she dodged, and ran out on deck. Then 
she came back in the arms of Miss 
Mayhew, or, rather, in one arm, for 
the right was strapped to her side, as 
was his left; she was not exactly rosy 
of face, still there was color in it, and 
a soft light in her eyes, and a sweet 
smile on her lips, that robbed Bill of 
his resentment toward the cat. She 
fondled the small creature, and came 
toward his couch; then, bending over 
him, she deposited the kitten on his 
chest and kissed him on the lips. Bill 
choked and gasped. 

“You musn’t mind,” she said, rosy 
now, “if I kiss you. The doctor told 
me. You gave me most of your blood, 
and I lived. I was well in a day.” 

Before Bill could formulate an an- 
swer the father came in. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, “you’ve 
waked up, have you? Good! We had 
our doubts about it; for it took three 
We're almost to Gibraltar, as 


days. 
the mate says.’ 

“That’s good,” said Bill wearily, “but 
—is Miss Mayhew all right?” 

“Got a hole in her side,” answered 
the father, ‘and a hole in her arm; but, 
tell me, you folks. Something hap- 
pened, and I want to know.” 

“It was all my fault, daddy,” said 
the girl. “This little cat frightened 
me, and I think I went crazy again.” 

“T see,” said the father, his 
clouding. “I told you, Mr. Flanders, 
to have no cats on Why is 
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“Why,” said Bill, “I’m sorry now, 
of course, but I found the brute being 
tormented by a gang of toughs, and 
brought it with me. I never dreamed 
that there would be any unpleasant 
consequences. 

“But I knew,” said the owner warm- 
ly. “This little girl of mine was 
marked by her mother, who was 
frightened into insanity by a mad cat. 
She has gone crazy several times at the 
sight of a cat.” 

“But not any more,” said the smil- 
ing girl. “Come here, kitty, and let me 
love you.” She picked up the kitten, 
and fondled it. Then the doctor ap- 
peared, and looked them all over with 
a stern; scientific eye. 

The girl placed the kitten on Bill’s 
chest, close to his chin, and smilingly 
bade him pat it. But Bill, with a furi- 
ous, though not profane, exclamation, 
struck his former pet from him. The 
girl picked it up, and consoled it, look- 
ing down on Bill with mild disap- 
proval. 

“Please pardon me,” he said weakly, 
“but I hate the thing. I cannot stand 
it.” 

“Don’t worry, young man,” said Doc- 
tor Calkins. ‘You'll come around all 
right, and be as merciful to dumb ani- 
mals as you have been, while our little 
girl here is relieved from the obsession 
of her life. It has never before come 
into my experience, but I have read 
about it in my studies—transfusion of 
blood carries with it transference of 
psychic qualities. This girl, in taking 
into her veins some of your blood, has 
taken your love of cats—I know all 
about it, because I talked with the 
mess boy—and you, in giving your 
blood to her, took something of her 
obsession. But you will both get over 
it. Come, Mr. Mayhew, and leave 
these people alone with the cat.” 

They went out, and the girl sat be- 
side the weak and helpless man, strok- 
ing his face and caressing him for an 
hour before he spoke a vital word. 

“Say.” he said, at last. “Tell me, 
what is your first name?” 

“Kitty,” she answered. 
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3 O those who do not understand 
French, all things are pure— 
in café chansons. If the lo- 
cale where they are sung is 

S the right one, far from any 
contact with that Paris made only for 
strangers, the atmosphere, the picture 
one gets of a life which the foreigner so 
rarely touches, go with them. 

To know the real Paris in this aspect 
is to know the lower slopes of Mont- 
martre, or to be one at heart with the 
Quartier Latin over the Seine. The 
Ambassadeurs, the Jardin de Paris, and 
all the rest of that ilk—overdone in 
text and illustration—are, in mid-travel 
season, foreign to France, except for 
the professionals on the stage. 

Chey remind one of the Waldorf- 
Astoria in August, with out-of-town 
people largely assembled, keenly eying 
each other to get quite correct ideas of 
New York fashions. 

The Frenchman’s degree of happi- 
ness appears graded to the length of 
time he can put off going home. Henry 
James caught the gist of it in that single 
sentence given the house agent anxious 
to rent: “Monsieur, it is as beautiful 
as a boulevard.” He might have added: 
“Or as a café,” and made the ideal of 
home complete. 

The café phase of it begins only late, 
after the successfully ended clatter of 
tongues and plates leaves no further ex- 
cuse for delay under awnings, or the 
clear blue night covering the sidewalks. 


















By eleven, La Lune Rousse, if things 
go well, grows sufficiently cheerful to 
gasp with delight at political satire in 
song and story, for which it is famed; 
the Chat Noir really awakes only when 
the clock has struck twelve ; the Caveau 
des Innocents almost deserves its title 
until two in the morning. And so one 
may go down through the time-table of 
a heaven from which the suburbanite 
would seem eternally barred. 

There are nooks where the night 
commences at a little past nine, places 
they seemed in the calm of their con- 
trast almost like the meetings of early 
Christians, and where a _ Beethoven 
trio supplants the chanson, while smoke, 
rising in clouds, brings complete sense 
of content. One of these is the Con- 
cert-Rouge, in the Rue de Tournon, 
within call of the Luxembourg. 

On the first night of my way there, 
mists from the Seine had turned the 
Louvre to silver in a blue-white hazi- 
ness ; underfoot the yellow reflections of 
lights on wet pavements made streaks 
of gold along its great courtyard. 

The Rue de Tournon was a narrow 
chasm of silence when I reached the 
low, faded building at which I was the 
earliest to arrive. Presently a fat man 
tumbled out of a cab, and then, one by 
one, as the light of the Luxembourg 
clock grew brighter in settling dark- 
ness, the audience came. Gentle, re- 
fined-faced people, musical, some 
stamped with the mark of the pro- 




















fession. Poorly clad they were, but 
with the simple charm of a taste not in- 
terfered with in France, when sous 
have to bé carefully counted. 

The concert room was deep and 
broad; in its centre was a stage with 
places for seventeen musicians, and a 
grand piano. Along the walls were the 
inevitable mirrors, without which the 
French mind cannot, perhaps, realize 
even heaven as properly furnished. On 


the back of each chair were a shelf and 


guard to hold the tall coffee glasses. 

In a mdment all had settled them- 
selves into that intimate silence which 
comes only when those of an audience 
have long been used to each other. 
With the beginning of the music every 
man seemed oblivious to his neighbor ; 
a day of toil had merged into a night of 
transcendent peace, or of dreams to 
which that music gave life almost 
tangible. Men bowed their heads in 
their hands; women looked with unsee- 
ing eyes beyond the four walls. 

Sut in that moment the whole world 
held no richer group. It was Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony that had made 
them so; Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, played by sixteen musicians, the 
seventeenth, a pianist, helping out the 
score. Every man of them was a First 
Prize pupil of the Paris Conservatoire ; 
they played well. But to those used to 
tone masses, which Beethoven was not; 
to those used only to listen when this 
man or that conducted—what would it 
have meant? Perhaps a travesty. but 
I will only say this: To me there was 
never before such an audience. 

I have long grown accustomed to see 
people wildly enthusiastic over a concert 
because of some crashing climax, some 
new and eccentric reading of a score; 
or go into transports over an_ idol- 
ized soloist. But there was an audience 
that remembered first and last the com- 
poser! It was the love that those people 
in the Concert-Rouge gave to Beetho- 
ven, a love that supplied all that was 
missing in performance, and made it 
transcendent and glorified. That is an 
audience before which an artist would 
glory to play; it would get the best 
that was in him. 
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From the Rue de Tournon to Noc- 
tambule, in the Rue Champollion, at 
midnight, is as a dash into space and 
landing on another planet. The street, 
dark and narrow, is shut in by massive 
buildings, almost medieval in their rude 
ruggedness, where one might expect a 
thrust of white steel from behind the 
thick shadows, 

And then, a rush of lights, a frag- 
ment of song, as the big doors swung 
back, and I was in a place that a certain 
type of the degenerate sensation-hun- 
gry regard as amusement. Flaring 
pictures made daubs of crudity on the 
white walls ; at the far end of the garish 
room, in the middle of a high-set stage, 
sat a large, comfortable, student-faced 
creature in front of the piano; sat with 
a stationary air, as if time had firmly 
rooted him there for all eternity. He 
played mechanically, one after another, 
in routine that awaited no ending, ac- 
companiments to songs that only in the 
instance of the political lampoons were 
sung with raucous voices. In that re- 
spect Paris cafés make often strange 
contrast to New York vaudeville thea- 
tres, where ladies and gentlemen ambi- 
tiously vie with each other in showing 
how near the human voice can approach 
in effect unoiled machinery. 

A miserable travesty of farce came 
between songs, the actors huddled to- 
gether at one side of the stage, to al- 
low unbroken view of the all-important 
pianist, their costumes makeshifts, be- 
longing to no generation ; a favorite en- 
trance being by way of the front door 
with a rush and vociferous callings in 
the midst of the audience. Sometimes 
there came sparks of wit, such as doing 
a sum in addition with the result only 
noughits, to show what the sales of 
church property had brought the State. 


-But once away from political themes 


everything was elemental, childish; a 
Punch and Judy show would have 
seemed complex in comparison. 

And the faces there? Not 
them expressed an atom of feeling, only 
longing to be amused. The type that 
enjoyed watching heads roll into a bas- 
ket under the guillotine—a type still far 
from extinct. 
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The Boulevard Rochechouart, skirt- 
ing Montmartre, again holds its own 
types—that stretch with its four rows 
of trees, its glare of cafés and restau- 
rants, its chatter-filled sidewalks; and 
above them all the red-lighted arms of 
the Moulin Rouge, ceaselessly waving a 
satanic benediction. 

The boulevard setting for this mass 
of humanity, that in its endless, con- 
glomerate procession recalls Coney 
Island, is cheap and tawdry—shops, 
restaurants, - cafés. But the whole 
world seems acquainted; smiles and a 
gay word everywhere. The work of 
the day is set so far behind, so shut out 
from all present thought, that one won- 
ders whether to-morrow can ever bring 
repetition of a dull reality. 

In their clientele La Lune Rousse, 
the Chat Noir, and Alexandre’s, all in 
this section, are each as _ distinctly 
marked as are the different families of 
beetles. One could single out on the 
pavement the audiences of each by their 
faces. As truly as water will find its 
level, Paris types seek out their own 
cafés. 

The wildest place of them all is Alex- 
andre’s at midnight, with its rough 
crowd numbering some of that class 
called by the Parisians “Apaches,” and 
who live up to their title. The interior 
is a degenerate medley of the kitchen 
beloved by old Flemish painters, and 
the laboratory of Doctor Faustus, as 
third-class opera presents it. 

Sausages, cabbages, onions hang in 
mildewed profusion from above the 
stage; the footlights are bottles filled 
with wilting greenery; on each table 
are bunches of blossoms, with a once 
fresh past now almost forgotten, in the 
necks of black bottles. On the stage 
an old witch pounds away on a piano 
melodies stolen from Sousa to elope 
with French words. When the refrain 
comes there is a wild burst of chorus, 
ringing and beautiful, as far as the 
men’s voices go, the baritones having a 
brilliant tenor quality. At the far end 
of the room a man crashes out the 
rhythm on a bass drum, adding its din 
to that of the piano. In one corner of 


scenery 


the stage a puppy is hopelessly yelping. 
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There is an inrush of unkempt men 
in the midst of it, announced at the 
top of his lungs by the master of cere- 
monies, wearing fanciful livery and a 
great metal chain as badge of office— 
announced by a title their appearance 
suggested, and greeted with general ap- 
plause and laughter—a custom stolen 
from his neighbor up the street, the 
Chat Noir. 

Another world, though, that Chat 
Noir, one so far removed that the dis- 
tance dividing the two might be meas- 
ured by a scale of an inch to a league. 
The fashionable vogue of the place has 
waned to the benefit of its survival. Its 
language to the bohemian eye is one 
of charm; its atmosphere of a kind that 
a literary man has, perhaps, always 
longed for subconsciously. 

The walls are so closely hung with 
portrait sketches of its beloved habi- 
tués that no space is left between 
frames. At the rear end is a low stage; 
chairs and tables are scattered about in 
an informal fashion that heightens the 
spirit of intimacy. Those of like tastes 
have dropped in casually, it may be for 
the song, sung in resonant baritone by 
the proprietor, and with a ringing re- 
frain which every soul there catches up 
with familiar abandon—or it may be 
for the original poems recited by their 
authors, recited with an exquisite dic- 
tion and sense of rhythm that elevate 
them in the ear to music. Some of 
these poets of the Chat Noir, with a 
fame spreading the length of the boule- 
vards, have speaking voices as beautiful 
as their verses. 

He is mainly of one type, long- 
haired, thin, indifferent to his dress, 
which seems to have grown on his lank 
figure; his eyes burn with a light that 
increases as his lines are unfolded; his 
hands would be the better for a closer 
friendship with water. But the charm 
of his manner, the serene self-respect, 
tinged with a subtle reserve, as he car- 
ries his badly printed poems for sale, 
in and out between the tables, confer a 
distinction on those paying the miser- 
able fifty centimes he accepts for a 
transcript of his thoughts. 

His real recompense after reciting is 














a quick, rhythmic clapping of hands in 
unison, and following that a request 
from the proprietor, “Messieurs and 
mesdames, now a sigh of admiration!” 
to which every one there responds as 
he bests knows how. Then the poet 
modestly goes out by way of a back 
stair. 

Sometimes a song follows, and, again, 
the young girl behind the desk will suc- 
ceed him. Her white face, under 
heavy, dark hair, is lit up by brown, 
staring eyes. In her countenance there 
is not a vestige of expression; the words 
might be those of “Mary’s Lamb.” 
Bursts of laughter fail to arouse re- 
sponse from her in a single muscle. 
Supremely unmoved, she climbs back 
onto the stool. It has been one of those 
moments peculiarly French. 

Of course, in a blank innocence, she 
has said one thing that meant quite an- 
other. And what else but that capacity 
would make French the choice of diplo- 
mats? When one takes the meaning 
one is intended to, the fault is one’s 
own, and if one fails to grasp it, there 
is another meaning still left, as reward 
of virtue. 

But the faces at the Chat Noir are 
of a kind strongly appealing. There is 
heart in them as well as intelligence ; 
their stamp is that of the world, and 
of a bohemian brotherhood. Small 
wonder, for one may have been sitting 
shoulder to shoulder with men already 
placed in a niche, not only in the little 
world of the Chat Noir, but in that big 
one outside it, reaching beyond the 
confines of Paris. A man with cam- 
araderie once in his veins is not likely 
to lose it because the high thing he has 
striven for finally comes to him. 

Again, one’s neighbor may have been 
a workman of Montmartre ; he loves his 
Chat Noir for the same reason as does 
the studio woman near the piano, or the 
artist who, with half-closed eyelids, 
smokes cigarettes and absorbs the pic- 
ture. The accolade of the real bo- 
hemia may be promiscuous, but it falls 
on its own. 

La Lune Rousse up the street is a 
rich cousin to Noctambule ; the political 
satires are keener, and the faces are 
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cleverer, but as lacking in depth as the 
flat portraits of Catherine of Russia. 
There is in them only love of self and of 
life. They come to hear more of those 
things they know best. Pagan they are 
to the core. 

The women are greedier for the 
risqué; some, very old, handsomely 
dressed, leer with joy; younger ones 
look frankly into their escorts’ faces for 
confirmation of their delight. The pro- 
gramme, on its surface, is childish; its 
climax may begin with cardboard por- 
trait-figures of celebrities, moved in 
single file by strings. But an oration 
accompanies them. And even to the 
fourth generation removed from the 
originals its contents would likely prove 
a source of family embarrassment. 

Songs there are by old favorites, who 
rush in, and then away elsewhere to 
repeat them; again there are songs 
given mezzo voce, with perfect diction, 
and a concentration conveying knowl- 
edge that not a word should be missed, 
as all, grinning, agree. 

One’s French need not be so per- 
fectly flexible as to grasp the jargon 
of slang, in itself a separate language, 
to get a series of studies, without words, 
more comprehensive of life as it is in its 
varying stages of soddenness, than the 
greatest of artists could convey truth- 
fully. 

At the end of a courtyard, off the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, lies the oasis 
of the Concert-Touche. The orches- 
tra there is larger and better than that 
of the Concert-Rouge, the audience 
higher in the scale of prosperity, but 
that intimate sympathy which comes 
with the simpler surroundings in the 
Rue de Tournon is less strong. After 
the symphony, though, with which the 
programme generally opens, and when 
the air is heavily smoke-wreathed, there 
come things that make the spirit of the 
two places identical; it may be a trio, 
by Beethoven, the slow movement 
played with an exquisite beauty ; it may 
be the music of old France, by Rameau, 
and the rest, that one scarcely hears 
elsewhere; but the spirit of absolute 
sympathy with it makes itself felt from 
heart to heart. 
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Perhaps very many will tell you that 
the place where the worst people in 
Paris assemble is the Caveau des Inno- 
cents, where policemen in plain clothes 
are scattered about among groups lust- 
ily singing the refrains of chansons of 
love, of the passing regiment, and all the 
rest close in common to their lives. My 
own impressions did not bear this out. 

It was two o’clock in the morning 
when I got there; to go earlier was use- 
less, their night had but fairly begun. 
Passing through the brilliantly lighted 
café above, and down a steep stair, I 
stood under low arches of rough mason- 
ry, thick as those of a dungeon. 

The place was crowded, every table 
to its limit. Seated on wooden benches 
or chairs, drawn close to each other to 
save every atom of space, were figures 
of many types, some picturesque, some 
commonplace. Slouchily clad, but gen- 
erally staringly clean, they jostled 
shoulder to shoulder; men with black 
stocks 4 la Rostand, bowler hats set 
well back on their heads, mats of hair 
curling over their foreheads; men with 
white cotton shirts opened wide at the 
throat, weather-stained, ruggedly negli- 
gent; soldiers, artists, students, and 
men who, losing all, had dropped out 
of their world to find here a new one. 

Girls there were: Mimis, replicas of 
the portrait that Murger painted in “La 
Vie de Bohéme,’ Mimis with death 
written in capital letters on faces ghast- 
ly white under the asthmatical splutter- 
ings of lights; Carmens, bright-eyed, 
with heavy, glossy hair, waving low, a 
big bunch of flowers stuck to one side; 
even the cigarette was not missing. 
The men with them, deep-chested, 
vigorous, manly, one may search in 
vain for their counterparts, even remote 
ones, at the Maison Madrid, the Café 
Armenonville, where that other world, 
the great one, goes. 

It meant only the living out of that 
tragedy, old as the world: “It is not 
good for man to be alone.” It meant 
to those Carmens and Mimis, after the 
day’s toil is done, the alternative of 
climbing endless stairs to darkness and 
loneliness, or the blessed sympathy of 
human contact with lights and songs, 


and one heart all her own. When that 
one is chosen she must be true to it, for 
they are very unfashionable, those peo- 
ple of the Caveau des Innocents; a knife 
is their divorce court. 

Jealousies, when they flame out there, 
are hotter than any fires in hell, but they 
burn straight, and guilty ones take the 
consequences without a murmur. It is 
the elemental conjugation of the verb 
To Love. Too much admiration for a 
girl, expressed by a rival even in his 
looks, and the intruder is answerable. 
Let a man be his friend, and another 
touch him to hurt, a permanent souvenir 
will be the reward. 

In the background of the strange pic- 
ture, a singer stood in front of the 
piano; his tenor voice, vibrant with 
youth and life, rang out in the song; 
his face was white as of one who never 
sees sunshine; a scar ran the length of 
his right cheek to his throat; his white 
cotton shirt, open at the throat, was col- 
larless. His black hair was thrust back 
from his face, which grew transfigured 
as his song progressed; it was not a 
ditty of double meaning, strong enough 
only to be heard through close atten- 
tion; it could have held its own against 
Strauss orchestration. 

He and his song were embodiments 
of all that was there, and I was glad to 
be there to hear them; the memory of 
all those sophisticated, manufactured 
chansons to which I had listened was 
swept away as a miasma before rushing 
wind—it was sincere, the one thing for 
which in that moment he had room in 
his heart. Only great artists carry that 
same impression, Where he came 
from, what he did, were questions, per- 
haps, he alone could have answered. 

This was the hour, beyond the heart 
of the night, when like ghosts they 
came out of the confines encircling 
them, out of unescapable daylight real- 
ities, and lived until dawn sent them 
back again. Within bounds of their 
elemental, unwritten law, they were 
there as brothers. 

Every man at the long table where | 
had sat raised in his chair to shake 
hands good-by with me. In the world 
at the top of the stair it was dawn. 





3 HAT do you think, my dear?” 
f Mrs. Carver, pale and gasp- 
ing, plumped herself down 
on Mrs. Worden Wills’ 
renaissance bedspread. “I’ve 
been robbed!” 

Mrs. Carver, it should be explained, 
was Mrs. Wills’ confidant and chorus, 
their friendship being based, after the 
manner of women, on an utter uncon- 
geniality of tastes and inharmony of 
temperament. 

The one, stout, furbelowed, and fool- 
ish, was a full-blown peony, while the 
other was as exquisite as trailing ar- 
butus, exhaling the delicate fragrance 
and freshness of springtime. A Wat- 
teau shepherdess, all pink and white, 
one might have been tempted to call 
Mrs. Wills, were not Watteau shep- 
herdesses so eternally insipid. She 
was, let us say, a Watteau shepherdess 
—with a dash of angostura. 

Trying to follow her capricious 
wake, Mrs. Carver—heavily vulgar and 
lumbering of thought—was continually 
wallowing in the trough of mental seas ; 
yet somehow, through sheer dogged 
fidelity and an indifference to hard 
knocks, she managed to keep afloat, 
and even within hailing distance of her 
sprightly consort. 

She strove to pattern herself in 
everything on Mrs. Wills’ model—and 
copied the latter’s gowns, hats, whims, 
and ways, regardless of effect. Only 
the lack of the requisite spouse, it was 
said, indeed—Mrs. Carver was a 
widow of fifteen years’ standing—pre- 














vented her from emulating the madcap 
impulse which had sent Mrs. Wills 
racing off to Reno, and procured her a 
divorce from the thoroughly estimable 
and affectionate Worden. 

An expansive and flattering devotion 
was Mrs. Carver’s, but it had its draw- 
backs. With it she also imposed upon 


her idol the burden of all her troubles. 


“ee 


Good Annie,” Mrs. Wills would 
sometimes sigh wearily. “I am con- 
vinced that she is a judgment sent 
upon me for my sins. In some former 
incarnation, no doubt, I was a mahout 
who brutally maltreated a kind and lov- 
ing elephant, and now I have got to pay 
up for it.” 

To-day, however, she distinctly de- 
clined to yield the tribute befitting her 
gossip’s tidings of affliction. Continued 
dropping will wear away a very mono- 
lith of sympathy, and she had already, 
since morning, condoled upon the de- 
parture of a cook, the death of a canary 
bird, and the discourtesy of a bill col- 
lector. 

Furthermore, it was no new thing 
for Mrs. Carver’s valuables to disap- 
pear, and thereby place her whole 
household under suspicion, until later 
they invariably turned up in some 
hiding place where she had, magpie- 
like, herself secreted them. And last 
but not least, Mrs. Wills was at the 
moment under the ministrations of her 
maid, and fain to avoid any unguarded 
movement apt to disarrange the elab- 
orate coiffure being built up from her 
thick, golden braids. 
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She waited, therefore, until another 
dozen or so of hairpins had been tucked 
into place; then, surveying the result 
in the glass, with birdlike turnings of 
her head from side to side, inquired 
languidly : 

“Is this an aceusation, Annie, or an 
appeal for help?” 

“An accusation?” Mrs. Carver’s eyes 
rounded with bewilderment. “I didn’t 
say anything, did 1? Of course, I 
think I know_who it was; but he 

“He!” broke in Mrs. Wills, still con- 
cerned largely with her tresses. “I 
breathe easier—a little looser there at 
the back, don’t you think, Marie ?— 
Yes, Annie, that ‘he’—it is faithful, old 
John, the butler, this time, I suppose— 
raises a tremendous weight from my 
shoulders. I remembered, dear, that I 
was over at your house this morning, 
and trembled lest even I might not be 
held guiltless.” 

Mrs. Carver gave a flounce like a 
resentful battleship, to the imminent 
peril of the gossamer counterpane. 

“It’s no time for chaffing, Cynthia,” 
she protested indignantly, with a fresh 
burst of weeping. “They have taken 
my solitaire earrings!” 

Cynthia’s flippancy vanished. This 
was really serious; for those solitaire 
earrings, barbaric enough for a Cripple 
Creek millionairess, were the apple of 
Mrs. Carver’s eye, and it was hardly 
possible that they could have been lost 
or mislaid in any ordinary fashion. 

“That will, do for the present, Ma- 
rie,” she hurriedly dismissed her maid ; 
then turned sharply to the sniffing Ni- 
obe upon the bed. 

**Now, tell me all about it, Annie, and 
be quick; for every moment saved in an 
affair of this kind is a distinct gain. 
Or wait a second, dear; let me smoke 
while I am listening to you. I can 
think better, so!” 

She found her cigarette case to be 
empty, though, and tossed it aside with 
an impatient gesture. 

“Give me one of yours.” She reached 
toward Mrs. Carver’s hand bag where 
it lay at the foot of the bed. “And 
better take one yourself, Annie. It 
will help to pull you together.” 
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But her friend snatched the bag 
away with a swift cry of dissent. 

“Here, I'll get what you want,” she 
grumbled confusedly. “I—I have some 
things in there I don’t want touched.” 

Nor did she offer the ornate, gold- 
crested box, when after some pawing 
through the contents of the bag she 
finally drew it forth; but carefully se- 
lected two cigarettes and passed one 
over in her fingers. 

Mrs. Wills smiled amusedly at the 
revelation of frugality; for the other, 
as she knew, was not free from cer- 
tain petty economies. 

“Tie, fie, Annie!’ she mocked, “Isn't 
my valuable counsel worth a retainer 
of more than one cigarette? Pass over 
that case, I tell you, and let me ‘put 
my lips to it when so disposed.’ ” 

But Mrs. Carver apprehensively 
thrust the cigarettes back into her bag, 
and snapped the catch. 

“No, no,” she pleaded. “I'll give 
you all you want; but you fling things 
around so heedlessly, Cynthia, there’s 
no knowing what might happen to my 
pretty case. Surely, I’ve lost enough 
for one day,” her tears commencing to 
flow anew at the thought of the pur- 
loined earrings. 

Cynthia also sobered at the reminder, 
and lighting her cigarette, dropped into 
an attitude of judicial attention. 

“Now,” she said, “unless you im- 
mediately quit that incoherent blubber- 
ing, and give me some sort of a straight 
story of this affair, I shall wash my 
hands of the whole matter, and let you 
find your earrings the best way you 
can.” 

Under this dire threat, Mrs, Cerver 
hastened to control her agitation, and 
did at length set forth a fairly ordered 
narrative ; but it must be confessed that 
what she told added but little to her 
original statement. 

All she knew was that she had 
taken the jewels out to clean them, and 
being summoned below stairs on a 
housekeeping mission, had left them 
lying on her dressing table. When she 
returned fifteen minutes later they were 
gone. 

Mrs. Wills satisfied herself by a rigid 











cross-examination that there was no 
chance of the vanished earrings having 
keen stuffed inadvertently into some 
drawer or cubby-hole, and also that the 
servants could be safely left out of her 
calculations; then, after a few mo- 
ments of reflection, she announced de- 
cisively : 

“We will have to see Worden.” 

“Worden?” stammered Mrs. Carver. 
The proposition seemed to strike her 
somehow as—well, hardly proper. 
“Not your—your former husband ?” 

“Certainly. He has made splendidly 
good in that deputy police commis- 
sionership of his, and can advise us 
just what to do, I tell you, Annie, my 
getting a divorce from him, much as 
he objected to it, was the best thing 
that ever happened to Worden. He has 
shown New York pretty conclusively 
by this time, I guess, that he can be 
something more than a mere husband.” 

There was a note of wifely enthusi- 
asm in Cynthia’s tone which did not 
escape Mrs. Carver, and she stiffened 
up with a little gasp, forgetting for the 
moment even the loss of her earrings. 

“Cynthia Wills’—she leveled an ac- 
cusing forefinger—"I verily believe you 
are planning to go back to him!” 

Mrs. Wills did not entirely deny the 
aspersion. 

“Ah!” She flicked the ashes lightly 
from her cigarette. ‘That is upon the 
knees of the gods. It will certainly not 
happen to-day, though, my dear. This 
is an official, not a sentimental, visit 
that we are going to pay; you need en- 
tertain no fears of being dragged into 
a grand reconciliation scene.” 

Mrs. Carver, however, was paying 
little heed; she was still staggered by 
the contingency she had unearthed. 

“What do you suppose Sumner Cox 
will have to say?” she demanded 
breathlessly. “Everybody expects that, 
if you marry again, it will be to him, 
and you can’t deny, Cynthia, that you 
have shown him a lot of encourage- 
ment. You brought him on here from 
Reno and got people to take him up, al- 
though you yourself admit that you 
know no more about him than does 
anybody else, and you've been going 
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everywhere with him. Honestly, my 
dear,” with gloomy zest, “I should be 
frightened to death, if I were in your 
shoes. How can you tell what a Wild 
West cowboy like that may not do un- 
der the influence of jealousy? Why, 
he might even shoot you.” 

Indeed, so apprehensive did she be- 
come over her tragic forebodings, that 
she evinced a marked reluctance to ac- 
companying Mrs. Wills, lest haply they 
encounter a fusillade of bullets on the 
way; but Cynthia would listen to none 
of her timorous excuses, and, loading 
her into the motor, bore her off willy- 
nilly to the new police headquarters 
building on Centre Street. 

The commissioner’s face, which had 
lighted up with eager expectation at 
the sight of his wife, fell again as he 
spied her companion; but there was 
some return of interest, although of a 
different sort, when he learned tlre na- 
ture of their errand. 

“Ah,” he commented, glancing at a 
slip which he picked up from his desk, 
“you are not without companions in 
misfortune, Mrs. Carver. This makes 
the third robbery reported from your 
block this morning, and all of them 
equally mysterious and inexplicable.” 

“Three? In the block?” exclaimed 
the two women in unison. 

*“Tust so. Mrs. Porter is mourning 
a diamond pin, and Helen Kellogg her 
engagement ring. It looks very much 
as though my elusive friend, ‘Diamond 
Sammy, were once more at work along 
the Avenue.” 

“Diamond Sammy ?” 
Carver questioningly. 

“Yes; ‘Diamond Sammy’ Cook, the 
shrewdest, slipperiest, most daring 
crook in all New York. For four 
months now I have been hard upon his 
heels, but somehow he always manages 
to slip through my fingers. 

“Cynthia doesn’t believe in ‘Diamond 
Sammy.” He smiled quizzically at his 
wife’s unmistakable sniff of disdain. 
“She considers him a ‘Mrs. Harris,’ a 
mere convenient myth employed to 
cover up the shortcomings of the de- 
partment; but I fancy, in the face of 
to-day’s developments, that even she 
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will have to admit he is a pretty tangible 
personality.” 

“How do you make that out?” 
snapped Mrs. Wills, with ready chal- 
lenge. 

“Well”—Worden squared back in his 
chair a trifle didactically—‘‘let us ana- 
lyze these three robberies in the light 
of their obvious connection. 

“First, I want you to note,” he con- 
tinued, “that in each instance only dia- 
monds were taken, a ruby necklace be- 
ing left untouched at Mrs. Porter’s, 
although it was in the same drawer 
and of considerably greater value than 
the stolen pin. This is a salient point; 
for every criminal has his specialty or 
sign manual, and the stealing of dia- 
monds is Cook’s. Indeed, so persist- 
ently does he disregard any lesser 
booty that the police have bestowed on 
him the added sobriquet of ‘Ice 
Man,’ ” 

“Marvelous!” Cynthia rolled her 
eyes, a burlesque Watson to his Sher- 
lock Holmes. “Was ever more con- 
vincing logic? Diamonds were stolen; 
therefore ‘Diamond Sammy’ is_ the 
thief. Is that your argument?” 

“Not entirely,” his poise quite unruf- 
fled by her raillery. ‘There are other 
facts to which I ascribe equal impor- 
tance. Has it struck you, for instance, 
that although no suspicion can reasona- 
bly attach to the servants, the robbery 
was, nevertheless, clearly what we call 
an ‘inside job’ ?” 

“But how do you know that?” 

“All the windows were found closed 
and locked,” he read from the police 
report upon his slip; “neither the fire 
escapes nor roof traps had been used; 
there was no evidence of house-break- 
ing; nor had any stranger gained ad- 
mission in the guise of plumber or 
gas man. 

“At least,” he amended, turning to 
Mrs. Carver, “such were the conditions 
at Mrs. Porter’s and Mr. Kellogg’s, and 
I assume them to have been the same 
with you?” 

Mrs. Carver seeming to be in a brown 
study of some sort, however, Cynthia 
took it upon herself to answer. 

“That is so,” she nodded. “Old John, 
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her general factotum, went all over the 
house immediately after the robbery, 
and told her he simply couldn’t figure 
any way for the rascals to have broken 
in. 

Sut at this point Mrs. Carver 
emerged from her reverie, and ad- 
dressed herself with frowning irrele- 
vance to Worden. 

“What I want to know, Mr. Wills,” 
she demanded, “is how you can be so 
sure of the servants? For my part, 
I wouldn’t trust any of them, and Mr. 
Carver in his lifetime always said the 
same. He had a valet once, I remem- 
ber, who stayed with him for thirteen 
years as straight as a string, and then 
decamped one day with 

“Ah,” interposed the commissioner 
patiently, “but consider, my dear lady, 
that here we have three separate es- 
tablishments looted in one morning and 
in exactly the same way. Rather too 
much of a coincidence, don’t you think, 
to be charged up to dishonest help? 
Unless, indeed, you grant that larceny 
is contagious, and that a violent epi- 
demic of it has broken out along your 
block. 

“No,” he resumed, “this, as I say, 
is an affair where we may eliminate 
both the servants and the ordinary 
cracksman as factors. It called for a 
higher order of talent, and was the re- 
sult of a well-arranged plot whereby 
these ladies, having been drawn away 
on the plausible summons of a confed- 
erate, the thief had opportunity to en- 
ter their boudoirs, and help himself to 
what he chose. I deduce, in short, 
from all the circumstances, that the man 
was admitted at the front door as a 
guest, and was also intimately enough 
acquainted with the lay of all three 
houses and the habits of their inmates 
to accomplish his purpose in the brief 
interval afforded him—in other words, 
that he either belongs to, or has man- 
aged to gain a footing in, good: society, 
a theory which you will remember’’—he 
glanced toward Cynthia—‘“I have al- 
ways maintained in regard to ‘Diamond 
Sammy.’ ” 

He paused a moment as though to let 
the significance of his reasoning sink in; 
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then dropping the somewhat precise 
manner which had hitherto character- 
ized him, inquired sharply of Mrs. 
Carver: 

“Was Sumner Cox a caller at your 
house this morning ?” 

“Sumner Cox?” she faltered. 

“Sumner Cox,” repeated the com- 


missioner. “Was he at your house this 
morning ?” 
“Y-yes,” reluctantly, “he was.” 


Cynthia, giving a little cry, leaned 
forward; but Worden stayed her from 
speaking with uplifted hand. 

“Just a minute, please,” he said. “I 
want to ask her the time of this visit.” 

Again Mrs, Carver yielded miserably 
to the superior will. 

“He came in with me,” she whim- 
pered. “I left him in the drawing 
room, while I went upstairs to 
straighten out my jewel case, and when 
I looked for him again after the rob- 
bery he was gone.” 

“Cox was also a visitor, I un- 
derstand,” supplemented Worden dryly, 
“at both the Kellogg and Porter houses 
this morning.” 

Then he leaned back in his chair with 
a little wave of the hand toward his 
wife, as though to say: “You may 
have the witness.” 

“Annie”—Cynthia’s tone was one of 
icy reproof—‘“will you kindly tell me 
why you failed to mention this to me be- 
fore?” 

“Well,” gulping convulsively, “he’s 
such a—such a friend of yours, you 
know, and I didn’t want you to think 
that I believed—I mean, I didn’t want 
you to think—to think She 
floundered hopelessly. 





“Ah!” Mrs. Wills caught a sudden 
ray of enlightenment. “So the ‘he’ 


you meant when you first spoke to me 
of this affair was Sumner, eh? You 
suspected him as the thief?” 

Mrs. Carver nodded. 

“But I don’t believe so now, Cyn- 
thia,” she pleaded tearfully. “I really 
don’t. No matter what Mr. Wills says, 
I am sure it was the servants. Why, if 
it wasn’t for my earrings being stolen, I 
suppose they’d be suspecting me, too; 
for I was at Clara Porter’s and Helen 
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Kellogg’s this morning, just as much as 
he was.” 

“Come!” Worden swung around in 
his chair. “This begins to grow inter- 
esting. You say you were with Cox at 
those two places this morning, Mrs. 
Carver?” 

“Yes, I was. I met him at Clara’s, 
and we went on together from there to 
Helen’s, and then he walked home with 
me. How could he have stolen their 
pins and engagement rings, I'd like to 
know, when I was with him all the 
time ?” 

“All the time?” searchingly. 
you sure?” 

“Of course, 1am sure. Or, no, come 
to think of it, I did step up to Grandma 
Porter's room a minute while I was 
there, and at Kellogg’s, | “ 

She caught her breath in misgiving, 
as she observed the variant expression 
on the faces of the commissioner and 
his wife, and realized the effect of her 
admission. 

“T am not going to stay here to be 
badgered any longer,” she protested, 
with angry weeping. “It’s not my fault, 
Cynthia, that I am persistently misun- 
derstood and put in the wrong. I had 
heard of this ‘third degree’ business be- 
fore. Didn't Clyde Fitch, or se mmebody, 
write a play about it—and how the po- 
lice use it to shield the true criminals? 
But I never supposed Mr. Wills would 
descend to such methods. If he really 
wants to recover my earrings, let him go 
after the servants, as | tell him; but 
since I have small hope of that, and 
since I decline to submit further to this 
outrageous inquisition, I am _ going 
home. Call me a taxi, please.” 

With one final glance of indignation 
at the discredited commissioner, she 
swept from the office, and Worden and 
his wife were left alone. 

For a moment they sat in silence; 
then Cynthia, tapping her foot on the 
floor, broke out petulantly : 

“For Heaven’s sake, Worden, don’t 
look so disgustingly like a cat that has 
just caught a mouse. You are com- 
pletely wrong in this theory of yours, I 
assure you.” 


“So?” ironically. 


‘ ‘A re 
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though, that he hurriedly altered the 
rather vaunting cast of countenance to 
which she objected. “You agree with 
our astute friend that it must have been 
the servants, eh?” 

“T am not a fool,” shortly. 

“Well,” he bantered, “the only other 
shot I can see is to take up Mrs. Carv- 
er’s own suggestion, and suspect her. 
Is that your solution, perhaps?” 

Once more she started to shrug her 
shoulders, but paused halfway, a sud- 
den questioning gleam in her eye. 

“Annie!” she exclaimed. “Just wait 
a minute, Worden; let me think,” her 
quick brain leaping from circumstance 
to circumstance like a chamois among 
the crags. 

“T believe you have hit it!” She drew 
a long breath at length. “Yes,” de- 
cisively, “it was she beyond a doubt.” 

Worden’s lips twisted into a smile of 
contempt. 

**Passing the love of women!’” he 
quoted cynically. “To save him, you'd 
sacrifice even your best friend, eh? by 
Jove, Cynthia, I never thought 

“No,” she interrupted hotly, “it is not 
to save him, but to keep you from mak- 
ing a fool of yourself. And as for sac- 
rificing Annie Carver, if the facts are as 
I think, I am really doing her a kind- 
ness. This kind of thing kept up would 
soon make her a confirmed kleptoma- 





niac.”” 

“Oh,” he that is the 
horn of the dilemma you have chosen? 
Kleptomania, indeed! I am afraid you 
will have a pretty hard time proving it.” 

“Well, I don’t know.” She gave him 
a mettlesome little nod. ‘Not so hard 
a time, perhaps, as you will have in 
proving that Sumner Cox is your re- 
doubtable ‘Diamond Sammy’; for every 
point that you made against Sumner is 
equally true of her, and a lot more be- 
sides. You don't deny, do you, that 
she could have taken those stones at 
Kelloggs’ and Porters’ just as easily as 
he?” 

“Oh, no,” impatiently. “I don’t deny 
that she could have done it, nor do | 
deny that she could have swiped her 
own earrings in order to throw off sus- 
picion, as I prestime you will claim; but 


sneered; “so 
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I do most emphatically deny that she 
would have done it. Why, the woman’s 
whole life is a refutation of any such 
absurd conjecture, whereas this Dead- 
wood Dick of yours, who comes from 
nobody knows where, and who, for 
aught any of us can say, has been a 
road agent or train robber, is a very 
different proposition.” 

“Pouf!” Cynthia snapped her fingers. 
“That is just where you are mistaken. 
Poor Annie’s life is anything but a refu- 
tation. Not that I insinuate she is a 
thief, you understand ; but for years she 
has been hiding away her own belong- 
ings as a squirrel hides nuts, and I think 
the propensity has grown until now she 
has commenced on other people’s. An- 
nie is no longer young, you know, and 
they say a tendency of that sort always 
increases with age.” 

Worden threw her a glance of grudg- 
ing admiration. 

“IT might have known,” he muttered, 
“that you would make out a plausible 
case. But you're still a long way from 
proving to me, Cynthia, that it was the 
old lady, and not Cox, who took those 
diamonds.” 

“\What would you consider proof ?” 

“Well,” he reflected, “if you could 
show me where she has secreted these 
jewels, as you contend, I would grant 
that you had at least a presumption in 
your favor.” 

“Cautious, aren't you? But I can 
do that very thing, or rather I could 
have done so this afternoon, She had 
them then—the stones and perhaps the 
twisted-up settings, too—poked up in- 
side some cigarettes.” 

“How do you know?” demanded the 
commissioner, with a start. 

For answer, Cynthia described to him 
her friend’s peculiar manceuvres with 
the hand bag, which at the time she had 
set down to Mrs. Carver's parsimony 
and nervousness over her but 
which now, in the light of her new con- 
victions, assumed a different guise. 

“Of course,” she confessed, ‘the dia- 
monds may easily not be there now. It 
is characteristic of kleptomaniacs, I be- 
lieve, to be forever seeking a new hiding 
place. But I would stake my head that 
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she had them in those cigarettes this 
afternoon.” 

Worden’s manner showed that he 
was more or less impressed; but, re- 
luctant to abandon his own theory, he 
still professed a stubborn skepticism. 

“Bosh!” he scoffed. “It’s very in- 
genious, Cynthia, I'll admit; but it 
won't hold water. I still maintain that 
Cox was the thief all right.” 

“And I,” she affirmed no less stoutly, 
“that it was Annie Carver.” 

They faced each other for a space, 
both obstinately unyielding; then Wor- 
den’s lips curved slowly into a rather 
bitter smile. 

“Forever at issue, aren't we, Cyn- 
thia?” He fetched a sigh. “Strange, 
that you and I can never see anything in 
just the same light.” 

“We are going to see this affair in the 
same light, Worden; for I intend to 
prove that I am right.” 

“With Mrs. Carver’s cigarettes?” he 
mocked. “I am afraid, my dear, you'll 
find, as you suggested, that when you 
come to examine them, the contraband 
will have gone. A very convenient 
loophole, that, by the way, to have left 
for yourself.” 

“T am seeking no loopholes. On the 
contrary, I'll risk my whole contention 
on one single, straightforward test, and 
let you be the judge of whether or not 
I have won. I will convince you by 
the evidence of your own eyes, 

“Now, listen to my plan. To-mor- 
row, if you agree, I will invite both 
Annie and Sumner Cox to my apart- 
ment, and then having laid out all the 
diamonds I possess as bait on my dress- 
ing table, will go out. Then you and 
I will watch together from a vacant 
apartment across the court, which com- 
mands a full view of my rooms, and see 
which one of the two yields to tempta- 
tion. 

“There,” 
offer you a fairer proposal 

Worden’ considered a 


she challenged; “could I 


hed 


moment, 


thoughtfully stroking his chin; then he 
straightened up with a nod of decision. 

“By Jove, I'll take you on,” he said; 
“and since you are making it a sporting 
proposition, what do you say to a little 
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stake on the side to give it added inter- 
est ?” 

“A stake on the side? Of what sort?” 

“Well, if I win, suppose”—he 
dropped his playful tone, and spoke 
with husky eagerness—"suppose, Cyn- 
thia, you agree to come back to me?” 

Anxiously watching her face, he saw 
that she was hesitating, and took an 
ardent step toward her. But she quick- 
ly raised her hand. 

“Ah,” she interposed, “but what if I 
win?” 

“Oh, in that case,” he laughed jubi- 
lantly, “I will agree to come back to 
you, 

H1e had gained possession of her hand 
by this time, and to his delighted won- 
der she was not drawing it away. 

“Cynthia,” he whispered thrillingly, 
“do you really mean a 

But she slipped under the arm with 
which he would have clasped her, and 
by a quick movement gained the door- 
way. 

“Not yet, Worden.” She paused on 
the threshold with a tantalizing smile. 
“Not until our wager is decided.” Then 
she was gone. 

The following afternoon, the com- 
missioner and his wife, from their post 
of observation in the vacant apartment, 
watched narrowly the windows belong- 
ing to Mrs. Wills across the court. 

They knew that Mrs. Carver was 
over the way; for listening down the 
hallway they had heard the suave 
Marie admit her and repeat Cynthia’s 
guileful message, that she was to wait 
half an hour, and then if her hostess 
did not return, to come on to the Wal- 
dorf. Also, they could catch glimpses 
of a portly figure moving somewhat 
restlessly about from room to room. 

At last she appeared at the door of 
the dressing room, and halted with di- 
lating eyes at the sight of the glittering 
display upon the table. 

“How careless of Cynthia!” One 
could almost hear the words, so ex- 
pressive was her attitude. 

For a full minute, she stood, her gaze 
riveted on the jewels, seemingly fasci- 
nated by their shimmer; then, raising 
her head, glanced furtively about, and 
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advanced slowly step by step, as though 
under a compelling spell, toward them. 

When she reached the table, they saw 
her open the bag at her side, and quickly 
draw forth her cigarette case. 

“Ah!” breathed Cynthia 
gripping at Worden’s arm. 

But instead of appropriating any of 
her friend’s ornaments, Mrs. Carver, 
ripping open a cigarette, brought to 
light a narrow brooch, set with dia- 
monds, and proceeded to fasten it at 
her throat. 

“It is her own,” Cynthia whispered, 
in answer to Worden’s inquiring glance. 
“Quite the ugliest thing that was ever 
put together, but she has always prized 
it, second only to those impossible ear- 
rings.” 

The brooch in place, its owner, with 
a satisfied glance or two at herself in 
the mirror, turned her attention once 
more to the scintillating snare upon the 
table, seeming to debate with herself 
what to take, as she fingered one after 
another of the gems. 

Across the court her every movement 
was followed with tensest excitement ; 
but just when it seemed as though she 
must at last make a selection, a little 
ormolu clock upon the wall of Cynthia’s 
dressing room chimed out three silvery 
strokes. 

Mrs. Carver, arrested at the sound, 
glanced up, noted apparently that her 
period of waiting had expired, and with 
only a hesitant look or so at the booty 
she was leaving, hurried away. 

“Confound that clock!” Mrs. Wills 
voiced her chagrin. ‘The minute I get 
my hands on it, I shall throw it out of 
the window. And if you dare to exult 
over me, Worden, I shall send you after 
it!” 

He had scant time to gloat, though, 
even if he had been so ungenerously in- 
clined; for she had hardly finished 
speaking before they heard the door- 
bell ring again across the court, and a 
moment later could discern Cox’s tall 
form in Cynthia’s parlor. 

The Westerner did not consume time 
like Mrs. Carver in roving from room 
to room, but almost immediately ap- 


sharply, 
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proached the trap. Crossing the floor, 
his eye was caught through the open 
doorway by the sparkle from the dress- 
ing room, and he stepped hastily inside. 

There he rested his two hands on the 
table and leaned over the assortment as 
though making an inventory; then, 
straightening up, with a rather enig- 
matic smile, he penciled a brief note 
which he stuck ,into a corner of the 
looking-glass, and left the apartment. 

“He smelled a mouse,” Worden 
growled his disappointment. “I might 
have know a wary, old hand like that 
would never fall for so palpable a trick. 
Come on, my dear; let us be getting out 
of here. We have both failed, and we 
might as well “6 

A half-stifled exclamation from Cyn- 
thia interrupted him, though, and fol- 
lowing her startled gaze, he looked 
again across the court. The other door 
to the dressing room stood open, and 
through it came stealing the trim, black- 
frocked figure of Marie, the maid. 

Gliding swiftly across the floor, she 
snatched up a valuable diamond pin in 
the shape of a star, and dropping it into 
the pocket of her apron, whisked back 
again out of sight. 

Not a word passed between Mr. and 
Mrs. Wills—there was no necessity for 
speech—but with a simultaneous im- 
pulse they dashed from their retreat, 
and sped along the corridor to Cynthia's 
apartment. 

She had her pass-key out as they 
reached the door, and would have in- 
serted it; but Worden restrained her 
with a gesture, and instead pressed his 
finger to the bell. 

A moment passed, and then Marie, a 
slight flush upon her cheek, but other- 
wise unruffled and demure, stood at the 
portal. Her eyes widened at the unex- 
pected sight of her mistress; but before 
she could turn, Worden had reached 
inside, gripped her by the arm, and dip- 
ping his hand into her pocket trium- 
phantly held up the diamond 





i star. 
Overwhelmed by the exposure of her 
guilt, she burst into tears, and grovel- 
ing at Cynthia’s feet, poured forth a 
flood of incoherent French and English, 
of which about all that could be dis- 











tinguished was execration of “zat 
cochon Jchn.” 

“John?” inquired Mrs. Wills keenly. 
“What John?” 

*Meesus Carvair’s John, madame. I 
would nevair ’ave done sooch t’ings, eef 
eect ’ad not been for ‘im. He ees at ze 
bottom of eet all.” 

“Mrs. Carver’s John at the bottom of 
it all?’ frowned Worden. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Eet ees true, m'sieu; he is a bad 
man, a devil. He arrange wiz all ze 
servants at ’ouses where Meestair Cox 
veesit, to steal at any chance zey get 
after Meestair Cox been around. ‘Take 
only diamonds,’ ’e say, ‘an’ nevair ex- 
cept after Meestair Cox been around. 
Zen you will nevair be suspect’; for 
Meestair Wills, ze old fat’ead, ’e t’inks 
Cox ees “Diamond Sammy.”’ Zat ees 
w’at he say, m’sieu, an’ he coax us all to 
do it. Yestairday he himself steal 
Meesus Carvair’s earrings, an’ Julie at 
Mees Kellogg’s, an’ Thomas at Meesus 
Portair’s steal a pin an’ ring. Meesus 
Carvair, she tell John zat she t’ink it 
was ze servants, but he tell us zat cuts 
no ice, nobody will pay attention to w’at 
she say.” 

Cynthia turned to Worden with an 
expressive glance. 

“And the wise are taken in their own 
craftiness,” she murmured; “the coun- 
sel of fools is exalted.” 

“It would seem so,” he admitted 
grimly; “and yet—and yet I cannot 
quite explain the peculiar actions of 
those two this afternoon. Send this 
girl to her room, Cynthia, and let us 
have a look at the note Cox left in 
your mirror.” 

There was little to be gathered from 


the three-line scrawl they found, 
though ; all it said was: 
Sort of careless, aren’t you? If I 


was “Diamond Sammy,” think what a haul 


I could make! 


“See,” exclaimed Worden tenacious- 
ly; “it’s just as I said. He sized the 
thing up as a lure, and side-stepped. 
For all the responsibility of the serv- 
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ants in these recent cases, I still believe 
that i. 

“Nonsense!” demurred Cynthia. 
“Can’t you see he is merely taking a 
fling at your baseless suspicions of him? 
Why, if it comes to that, there are a 
hundred better reasons for distrusting 
Annie. If ever in my life I saw cupid- 
ity, it was in her attitude while she was 
leaning over that table.” 

But while they were squabblirg over 
their differing conclusions, Mrs. Carver, 
hot and breathless as usual, material- 
ized in person. 

“Ah, here you are,” she pantingly 
chided Cynthia. “I didn’t wait for you 
at the Waldorf, my dear; for when I 
was here before, I found your jewelry 
all out in plain view, and I got so wor- 
ried thinking about it that I decided to 
come back and put it away for you.” 

“In your cigarette case, perhaps?” 
suggested Cynthia pointedly. 

“In my cigarette case!” Mrs. Carv- 
er’s jaw dropped and her eyes goggled 
fishily. ‘Now, how did you ever find 
that out? After the loss of my ear- 
rings, | hit upon that scheme to save 
some of my best things, but I was so 
determined no one should know that I 
didn’t even tell you, my dear. How 
you guessed it is more than I 4 

She paused in amazement; for Wor- 
den, rushing over to her, had seized 
both her hands and was wringing them 
ecstatically. 

“No one could reasonably doubt that 
explanation, Cynthia.” He turned to 
his wife. “I think you lose the wager.” 

But the mood of surrender was not 
on her to-day. 

“Lose?” she retorted. 
It is plainly a draw.” 

“Then,” queried Mrs. Carver, dimly 
comprehending, “‘you are not going back 
to him, after all, my dear?” 

But Mrs. Wills, born coquette that 
she was, refused to commit herself. 

“That,” said she, “as I told you be- 
fore, Annie, is on the knees of the gods. 
But’’—she flashed a reassuring smile at 
the dejected commissioner—‘I’m free 
to confess that their knees are getting 
a trifle wobbly.” 








“Not at all. 








RISCILLA sat dreaming over 
the fire in her bedroom, sur- 
rounded by heaps of finery. 
Dainty frocks wére  out- 
spread upon couch and bed, 

lace petticoats, in a foam of softness, 
showed between their  tissue-paper 
wrappings, while a trim array of little, 
high-heeled shoes in satin, and bronze, 
and gold stood in a row close by. 

The room was a riot of delicious 
color, the firelight glimmering upon 
sheen of satin and the soft depths of a 
blue velvet theatre wrap, while from 
the head of the couch close by hung 
the gauzy lengths of a pink-and-silver 
scarf which sent out pale, opalescent 
hues as the light fell upon it. 

Priscilla sat up, pushed the bronze- 
brown masses of hair from her eyes, 
and looked about her. For the first 
time for weeks she found herself, in her 
waking hours, quite alone. All the ait- 
ernoon she had held a reception of her 
girlhood’s friends, and had listened, 
with some natural triumph it must be 
owned, to their admiring and _half- 
envious comments upon the beauty of 
her trousseau. 

Priscilla’s hazel eyes, with a certain 
hard brightness in their depths, trav- 
eled now from bed to couch and back 
again, taking in slowly, one by one, the 
beautiful array destined for her future 
donning. 

“IT can hardly believe that I am [, 
she said to herself, with a catch in her 
voice. “Think of me, Priscilla Ives, 
owning all this. I, who have longed for 





” 


pretty things all my life, who have had 


to wear detestable hats, shabby gowns 
” She drew a long breath. “Why, 

they never even saw I was pretty until 

John came along and found me so.” 

She sprang to her feet, and went 
over to the long mirror, examining her 
reflection with curiosity rather than 
vanity. She was studying herself un- 
der these new, strange conditions—the 
hitherto insignificant girl who, by her 
engagement to a rich man, had sprung 
suddenly into prominence in the soci- 
ety she and her mother frequented. 

She was only twenty, and there had 
been an intoxication in the thought that 
on her return from her travels with 
John she might ruffle it with the best, 
set the fashions, take precedence where 
hitherto she had been accustomed to a 
place very much in the rear. 

Little wonder that this magical 
change in her circumstances should 
have borne her along on a flood tide of 
ever-varying emotions. 

She had been allowed no time for 
thought. Her mother, worldly-wise to 
the finger tips, saw to that. Priscilla 
found herself loved, and wooed, and 
betrothed in the rapid, almost breath- 
less, fashion characteristic of John 
Herrick, who, in love, war, and _ busi- 
ness, conducted his affairs with a spirit 
that swept all things along in the way 
he wished them to go. Priscilla, half 
afraid of him as she was, and wholly 
ignorant of anything but the outward 
man, could hardly have failed to be flat- 
tered by his tempestuous passion. 

He had fallen in love with her at 
first sight. By some strange freak of 

















fate, the man who had traveled all over 
the world had found his ideal in a little, 
shy, brown-haired girl with appealing 
eyes. She had fille: the recess in his 
obdurate heart untenanted all the years 
of his early manhood, and in love, as 
in everything else, John’s dominating 
personality had carried all before him. 
Priscilla found everything settled with- 
out her. Mother and lover had fixed 
the date of the wedding, the length and 
place of the honeymoon, and they had 
only laughed at her when she had plead- 
ed for longer freedom. She had hard- 
ly dared to protest. It was all so dif- 
ferent from her dreams, and as yet she 
had had no time to get her thoughts into 
focus. After being dominated by her 
mother all these years, she was to pass 
into the keeping of a still more master- 
ful nature. 

And now in the silence of her room, 
surrounded by finery that looked like 
pale wraiths of herself, the reaction set 
in, and, tired out bodily with the tri- 
umphs of the afternoon, Priscilla 
found her brain clear for connected 
thought. 

She leaned back in her chair sudden- 
ly depressed, twisting absent-mindedly 
the betrothal ring upon her finger. The 
light sent out crisp sparkles from the 
rubies and diamonds, a restless fire that 
brought to mind her lover’s dominating 
presence. Priscilla placed her hand 
upon her knee and regarded the ring 
with half-fascinated eyes. Then, sud- 
denly, a feeling that had been latent for 
days surged up within her, a vague re- 
sentment that with every moment gath- 
ered force, until it swept her resistlessly 
toward a clearer knowledge of herself. 
It was the human soul in her that strug- 
gled to be free, to be at liberty to choose 
her own life, to rise above the trammels 
imposed by worldly advantage. 

Ever since the day she had been 
handed on by one tyrannous owner to 
another the seed of resentment had 
taken root and expanded, until now, 
within a short time of her wedding 
day, it broke bounds and filled her be- 
ing with wholly unexpected forces. 

Priscilla’s face grew very tense and 
white. She swayed to and fro in her 
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place, looking into the red heart of the 
fire, torn by a curious maze of feeling. 
She had awakened at last to her wom- 
anhood’s birthright of independence, of 
free action. She would no longer be 
treated as a human chattel, without a 
voice in her own future. 

With a swift movement she took the 
ring from her finger and placed it on 
the little table near; then sat motionless 
for a long time looking down at the 
hand where it had been. 

Across her consciousness came the 
memory of John’s face as he placed the 
ring on her finger. A swift pang shot 
through her heart; it was pity, though 
she did not know it. 

“He cares a great deal,” she said to 
herself, “but I have nothing to give him 
in return—nothing—not even a little 
love. He only makes me afraid. I 
am glad when the door closes and he is 
gone. I can’t—I can’t spend all the rest 
of my life with him. It is impossible.” 

For the first time she realized her 
own capacity for passion; a storm of 
sobs shook her, though there were no 
tears in her eyes. In a new strange 
courage she went across the room and 
placed in its satin-lined case the ring 
she never meant to wear again. Then, 
mechanically, she began to put away 
the multitudinous array lying about on 


bed, and couch, and chairs. She 
smoothed the satin and velvet with 
lingering fingers. She loved soft rai- 
ment and beautiful surroundings, and 


she was giving them all up in order to 
keep her self-respect. She was tired of 
being a lay figure. All these weeks, 
though she did not know it, her charac- 
ter had been forming. It had needed 
John’s coming to make her see life 
from an independent — standpoint— 
John, with whom she could never ex- 
pect to call her soul her own. It would 
not be easy to face her mother and 
John. 

All the finery had been put out of 
sight, and she had changed into one of 
her shabbiest evening frocks before any 
one came to disturb her solitude. She 
has chosen her shabbiest in order that 
she might put to the test her new- 
found independence. It was very dif- 
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ferent from the shimmering pink gown 
John loved to see her in. Her eyes 
were heavy, and her face very pale, 
as she looked at herself in the glass. 
Her beauty seemed to have faded 
away suddenly. She had just finished 
a letter to John, telling him in a few 
brief words that she did not mean to 
marry him, when a knock came at the 
door. Her mother entered hurriedly— 
so hurriedly and with a manner so un- 
like her customary demeanor, that Pris- 
cilla gazed at her in amazement. In 
her hand were two or three packages, 
one of which dropped at the girl’s feet. 

“More wedding presents!” Mrs. 
Ives spoke with irritation rather than 
triumph. “And, oh, Priscilla, such a 
tragedy, my poor child!” 

“A gift broken in transit?” There 
was something new in Priscilla’s voice 
which pierced even her mother’s entire 
unconsciousness. ‘What does it mat- 
ter? Mother, let me tell you now this 
moment. I am not going to marry 
John. I have just written to tell him 


so. 

The words came in a torrent; she 
turned away to await the wrath that 
would fall on her head. Mrs. Ives sank 
into the nearest chair. 

“Then you have heard?” she ex- 
claimed. “You sensible girl to take it 
like this. I was so afraid I might find 
it difficult to persuade you to break it 
off. Girls are sometimes so absurdly 
romantic, but you are not, thank 
Heaven!” 

Priscilla turned to look at the speak- 
er, absolutely dumfounded by what she 
heard. 

“I am sorry for John, of course,” 
went on Mrs. [ves complacently. ‘‘Gen- 
He will feel it more than 


erous soul! 
most men 

Priscilla came nearer. The hand so 
lately denuded of John’s ring trembled 
at her side. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 
“Has anything happened to John?” 

Mrs. Ives looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“Then you have not heard? Yet you 
say you have written Her eyes 








traveled to the square envelope contain- 
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“How strange 


” 


ing John’s dismissal. 
you look, Priscilla 

“Never mind 
John?” 

“He is ruined, poor dear, absolutely 
ruined. The account of the bank fail- 
ure is in the evening edition. How 
thankful I am that it did not happen a 
few weeks later. A most fortunate 
thing for you, dear. John without his 
money would not be altogether desir- 
able, would he?” 

The heartlessness of the remark 
struck upon Priscilla like a blow. She 
stooped and picked up the wedding gift 
that had fallen from her mother’s hold, 
and placed the package unopened on a 
distant table. \When she turned round 
again Mrs. Ives had gone. 

Half an hour later, when the dinner 
bell rang, Priscilla roused herself from 
her thoughts. 

“I can’t possibly send the letter now,” 
she said to herself, as she went from 
the room; “it would be cruel. I must 
wait and think P 

A new strange sympathy attached it- 





me. What about 





self to her thoughts of John. Her 
mother’s remark had roused a_pas- 
sionate sense of protest and shame. 


Mrs. Ives had been willing enough to 
take the favors John heaped on her— 
their number Priscilla never knew—but 
she was quite ready now to speak of 
him with condescending pity. 

Priscilla found it so insupportable 
that she retired early to her room. The 
thought of the letter to John occurred 
to her, and she went to the table where 
she had placed it. It was not to be 
found. She searched high and low; 
then went downstairs again. 

“Your letter to John?” queried Mrs. 
Ives. “Why, yes, dear, I took it away 
with me and sent it to the post with 
one from myself to him. They were 
just in time for the last clearance of 
the box.” 

She returned to her novel as if there 
were nothing more to be said, and 
Priscilla mounted the stairs again to 
her room. John would not dream it 
was written before she knew of his 
losses, would never guess all the stress 

















of feeling that had gone to her re- 
nouncement of his claims upon her. 

Through the long hours of the night 
she lay awake thinking of John and 
his altered circumstances, seeing his 
eyes as he read her note, seeing his 
clear-cut, determined face harden at the 
thought of her. John might be master- 
ful, but she could never imagine him 
doing a petty thing like that to a fel- 
low creature who was down. It had 
always rankled in her that he had no 
great opinion of women where justice 
and keeping faith were concerned, and 
now she had strengthened his disbelief. 
The knowledge brought an ache to her 
heart that was like a physical pain. She 
tossed and turned, seeing John’s face 
everywhere in the darkness, and only 
fell asleep at dawn to see it again in her 
dreams. She found herself wondering 
in what way his masterful pride. would 
take his reverses. He was so unused 
to the pity of his fellow mortals, many, 
no doubt, would be glad to see him 
humbled in the dust. She slept late, 
and awoke to find a letter on her break- 
fast tray sent by special messénger. 
Written in John’s firm, clear handwrit- 
ing, it was very brief, with neither 
form of address nor signature. 

“Your letter has just reached me”— 
it ran—‘‘and I quite understand.” 

That was all. The words seemed to 
detach themselves from their back- 
ground of white paper and fling them- 
selves at her reproachfully. She turned 
her face and buried it deep in the pil- 
lows, while the ache at her heart grew 
more intolerable every moment. Sud- 
denly she sprang up in bed, her face 
quivering. 

“I cannot bear it!” she said wildly. 
“T will not have him think that of me. 
What shall I do? What shall I do? I 
want so desperately to explain, and he 
will never let me; he is so strong that 
he will just drop me out of his life like 
some contemptible thing, and now—/ 
don’t want to go.” 

A sense of sharp bewilderment 
rushed over her. Only last night she 
had been willing enough, but now, in a 
passion of pity for him, she wanted at 
least to explain that it was not the loss 
10 
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of his money that had impelled her to 
break faith with him. 

She dressed hurriedly, putting on her 
outdoor garb, the shabby hat and coat 
in which he had first seen her. Into 
her pocket she put the case with het 
engagement ring. She slipped from the 
house unseen, and at the end of the 
road hailed a cab, giving the address of 
John’s chambers. She hardly hoped to 
find him, but she could at least write a 
note explaining something of her rea- 
son. She had been there several times, 
with her mother, and John’s elderly 
manservant knew her quite well. 

His master had just gone out, he told 
her, and would not return until even- 
ing; but he readily acceded to her re- 
quest that she might write a note. 

He saw that she had everything es- 
sential for letter writing, and then went 
out of the room, leaving the door 
slightly ajar. She was glad to be alone, 
to have a little breathing space in which 
to compose a letter that was very, very 
difficult to write. 

The other note—a few cold words 
with a sting in them—had flowed read- 
ily enough from her pen. But to ex- 
plain, to impress the truth upon him 
now was a harder matter to face. She 
threw off her hat and gloves, and the 
sunlight, stealing in at the window near 
the writing table, made a bronze glory 
of her hair. 

With John’s penholder in her hand, 
she looked round John’s beautiful, 
stately room, and wondered how he 
would be able to give it all up—the pic- 
tures, the bronzes, few but the best of 
their kind, the well-lined bookshelves 
with the mellow volumes John had col- 
lected with such jealous care. There 
was none of John’s restless dominating 
self about his room; perhaps here he 
kept another personality, one she had 
never known. And as she sat there 
perplexedly, chin on palm, her hazel 
eyes holding a vague shadow of pain, 
John Herrick came quietly into the 
room and stood looking at her. 

All his wounded pride and anger 
ebbed away at the sight of her sitting 
there, her brown head outlined in a halo 
of sunshine like a saint. Only his love 
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for her remained, sweeping over him 
with intolerable pain and _ longing. 
There was a dangerous sweetness in 
her presence there. She seemed so 
completely one with the beauty of her 
surroundings. 

The next moment she turned her 
head, and saw him looking down at her 
from his great height, with his mouth 
set grimly and his eyes frowning under 
heavy brows. She stole a second fright- 
ened look at him, and then fixed her 
eyes immovably on her left hand as it 
lay on the writing table. She felt 
tongue-tied. A throbbing in her throat 
made speech impossible. She looked 
such a little thing as she sat there, too 
small to deal such blows at a man’s 
happiness. John clenched his hands, 
and walked a little farther away for 
fear he might be tempted to go nearer. 

The silence grew and grew until it 
seemed to Priscilla that time itself must 
be standing still. She summoned cour- 
age to look at him again, and found him 
regarding her with eyes in which she 
surprised a glance that puzzled her, a 
look of wounded love that brought her 
to her feet with a little cry. All her 
fear of him fell away. She stretched 
out her hands with a swift gesture of 
appeal. Her eyes brimmed over and 
blinded her as she groped her way to- 
ward where he stood. Then John’s 
hand came out of the mists and she 
found herself sitting in his big leather 
easy-chair near the hearth. 

She buried her face against the com- 
fortable wide arm, and there was a mo- 
mentary pause, broken by John’s voice, 
hoarse and strained: 

“For God's sake don’t look so afraid 
of me, child! It—it—hurts ; 

Priscilla conquered her tears and sat 
erect. She realized that she would 
have need of all her courage to make 
him believe and understand. 

There was a skeptical vein in him 
that had often jarred upon her; but 
then, she had really seen only one side, 
and not the best, of John’s character. 
He stood leaning against the mantel- 
shelf, his face half averted, looking 
down into the fire. She could see only 





the outline of his clean-cut, determined 
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chin. He did not mean to help her out 
in her explanation, that was evident. 
Perhaps the atmosphere of the room 
put courage into her, for in a moment 
she dried her eyes and looked up at 
him. 

“IT am so afraid that you will not 
understand, or perhaps believe me 
when I try to explain,’ she said in a 
low tone, “and that makes it so diffi- 
cult.” 

“I shall believe, at all events,” re- 
marked John coldly, ‘and as to under- 
standing, did I not tell you that I fully 
understood? Even if your note had not 
been enough, your mother’s would have 
left me no room for doubt. It is rather 
bitter when a man finds that his altered 
circumstances mean so much to the 
woman he is to marry, that he and his 
love count for nothing.” 

Priscilla started under the sting of 
his words. Her eyes shone, and the 
color came back to her face. 

“T will make you understand,” she 
said, and the tone of her voice caused 
John to turn and look at her in amaze- 
ment. “You shall not refuse to hear 
me. If I had not been so afraid of 
you, so in subjection all my life, mat- 
ters might have been very different be- 
tween us. I seem to have changed in 
a day. I am tired of having my life 
ordered for me. It is my own life, 
after all.” 

She was transfigured from the little, 
quiet girl he knew to a woman whose 
soul showed through the radiance of 
her face. Then, in an instant, the glory 
died away, leaving her very white and 
tired. 

John felt a sudden rush of protec- 
tiveness. If she had never known him, 
neither had he known her, or the 
strength of womanhood lying dormant 
in her nature. He drew nearer, and, 
stooping, took her little, bare hand in 
his own, wincing a degree as he noticed 
for the first time the finger bare of his 
ring. Priscilla held on to his hand as a 
drowning woman clings to a rescuer 
who keeps the troubled waters from 
closing over her. 

“If you will only listen and try to un- 
derstand,” she said, with a sob. 














“IT mean to understand,” said John 
very gently, drawing a chair near her 
own, and still holding the small fingers 
in his comforting palm. 

And then, falteringly at first, she told 
him just how she had felt the previous 
day, about her marriage, about her 
new-found independence and _ self-re- 
spect, of how completely the giving was 
on his side, that she had not even a 
little love to offer him in return. 

He never interrupted her, never ut- 
tered a word; but when she said that, 
his hand vibrated a little as it held her 
own. She kept nothing back ; the words 
came out in a torrent, and John began 
to understand. He saw his own short- 
comings as a lover very clearly, and for 
the first time. Might and passion were 
not enough to offer a woman; she 
must have tenderness and sympathy as 
well. 

He felt an unwonted sense of hu- 
mility as he listened, but there and then 
he resolved to make a fight for his fu- 
ture in love, just as he meant to make 
it in affairs. He had suffered reverses 
in both, but he had no intention that 
they should dominate him. Priscilla, 
looking up, met his eyes, and something 
in their expression caused a great wave 
of relief to pass over her. 

“Then we can be friends, after all, 
just good friends, and nothing more?” 

“No,” said John very decidedly, 
loosening his hold of the small fingers 
and rising to his feet. “Friends per- 
haps, but something more, Priscilla, or 
I must go straight out of your life to- 


day. Do you wish it? Would my re- 


verses in money matters be too severe 
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for you to face the future with me? 
That is, of course, if you loved me.” 

Priscilla’s eyes were downcast. 

“Tf I loved a man no reverses would 
matter,” she said in a low tone. “Ever 
since I heard that you had lost your 
money, I felt differently toward you, 
and now you yourself are changed.’. 

John, as a dazzling light swept over 
him, took her by both hands, and drew 
her from her chair to stand before him. 
Priscilla did not glance up. 

“A change for the better?” he asked. 

“Ah, you are altogether different!’ 
She spoke with a catch in her voice. “I 
am not afraid of you now.” 

“And, please God, you never shall 
have cause to be again,” said John fer- 
vently. “Will you marry me, Priscilla, 
when I can get enough money together 
for us to live on? Would you be afraid 
to marry a poor man who loves you, 
and could you give him some love in 
return?” 

“I believe I love you now,” said 
Priscilla simply, clinging to him as he 
kissed her. “I must have loved you all 
the time, though I did not know it. 
How glad I am that the money went. 
We should never have known one an- 
other as we do now if you had not be- 
come a poor man.” 

He stooped and kissed her again 
with a tenderness new in her knowledge 
of him. Then he smiled a little. 

“But I am still quite reasonably well- 
to-do, Priscilla. I never put all my 
money into one concern. There is still 
something left for comforts, and for a 
few pretty frocks for my wife if she 
cares to have them.” 

















* was tall and aggressively 
British, from the black silk 
tassel on his red fez to the 
battered puttees and brown 
PEAESS boots that had once come out 
of Bond Street. 

Few pleasure craft call at Constan- 
tinople. The sight of an Anglo-Saxon 
flag—even though it be Stars and 
Stripes instead of St. George’s Cross 
—fluttering over a smart steam yacht, 
its folds outlined against the walls of 
the Yildiz Kiosk, might reasonably 
enough hold the gaze of the exiled 
Anglo-Saxon. Yet the scowling eyes 
of the Englishman, as he stared at the 
anchored J/sis, bespoke furtiveness 
rather than curiosity. 

“If you had not, as usual, been so 
damned late’—he turned with a ges- 
ture of raw impatience to the heavy- 
faced Osmanli at his side—‘I could 
have pointed them out to you on Gal- 
ata Bridge. As it is, they have re- 
turned to the yacht.” 

“May Heaven never again thwart 
your wish with delay, Martin Effendi.” 
The Turk spoke placidly, his oily voice 
soft as a benediction. “Il was delayed 
by pigs, and sons of pigs! Your an- 
noyance is my desolating sorrow, yet” 
—he waved his hand with a _ bland 
gesture—‘I am but the servant of his 
majesty the sultan—whom Allah pre- 
serve—and the official is frequently de- 
tained.” 

“What is done, is done. Bismillah! 
No matter!” The Englishman curbed 
his annoyance and spoke as one re- 
signed. ‘What now remains is this: 





We must see them, and you must learn 
to recognize them. You understand?” 

The other bowed in unperturbed as- 
sent. 

“All Europeans,” he suggested, “dine 
at the Pera Palace Hotel; it is the 
Mecca of their hunger.” 

To the white man’s voice returned 
the ring of asperity. “And at the Pera 
Palace we shall not only see but be 
seen. Likewise, unless we have a care 
in this enterprise, we shall not only eat 
but be eaten. A man may stare at 
whom he chooses on Galata Bridge.” 

“When I dine in a public place’—the 
Osmanli smiled cunningly from the 
depths of small, piglike eyes—"I shield 
myself behind a screen. Thus may I 
observe unobserved.” 

The sun had set, but the yellow after- 
glow still lingered in the sky behind 
Stamboul as the two men stood looking 
Galata Bridge, where their 
quarry had escaped them, and over the 
Golden Horn. 

A pyramid of domes, flanked by a 
pair of slender minarets, daintily pro- 
claimed the Mosque of Yeni Djami 
against the fading amber. On Galata 
Bridge itself, the day-long tide of med- 
leyed life was thinning. Where there 
had been an eddying current of turbans 
and tarbooshes, bespeaking all the 
tribes and styles that foregather at the 
meeting of two continents and two seas, 
there were now only the belated few. 

To the jaded imaginations of Mar- 


‘ 





across 


“tin Effendi and his companion, Abdul 


Said Bey, the falling of night over the 
quadruple city, smothering more than 
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a million souls under a single blanket of 
blackness, made no appeal. They were 
watching a yacht. 

Behind the two men, garish lights 
flared up in the water-front cafés, 
where natives sat smoking their 
nargilehs, and foreign sailormen played 
pool and drank Scotch whisky. 

At length Martin held up the dial of 
his watch to the uncertain light. 

“T must be off,” he announced. “Jus- 
seret is waiting at the Pera Palace. 
Don’t fail us at seven-thirty.” 

The tireless features of Abdul Said 
Bey once more shaped themselves into 
a deliberate smile. 

“Of a surety, effendi. May you find 
favor in the sight of Allah.” 

For a moment the piglike eyes fol- 
lowed the well-knit figure of the Eng- 
lishman as it wheeled and went swing- 
ing along the street. Then the Turk 
turned and lost himself in the dark- 
ness. 

At the same moment, content in the 
supposition that, in all the capital of 
Islam, no man knew or cared who they 
were, two men and a girl leaned on 
the rail of the yacht’s forward deck, 
and debated the highly important ques- 
tion of where they should dine. 

Of the three, the Count Pagratide, 
lounging with a posture suggestive of 
the athlete at ease, lifted his head and 
revealed in his smile a gleam of white 
teeth under a dark, closely clipped 
mustache that contrasted strangely with 
his lighter hair. 

“What is the charge against the chef 
on board?” he inquired. His English 
bore a trace of accent, pleasing rather 
than faulty. The second man, who was 
the yacht owner and an American, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“The vital question,” he suggested, 
“seems less a matter of where we eat 
than when we eat. I begin to sympa- 
thize with the cannibal—which,” he 
added, in a manner of bitter confession, 
“is neither enlightened nor civilized.” 

A physiognomy expert might have 
deduced the opinion that the two men 
had conspired to assume an_ unfelt 
gayety for the sake of the girl. When 
one looked at the girl, one realized that 
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any assumption, any fraud, or even ly- 
ing blackly for her pleasure, was, in 
the premises, amply justified, The same 
expert might have caught in the vivaci- 
ty of the girl’s laughter a hint that its 
merriment, too, came less from spon- 
taneity than make-believe. 

“We may never have another chance 
to dine in Constantinople,” she ruled 
sagely. 

“Which is an incident,” suggested 
Benton, the American, “for which we 
may ultimately render large and cheer- 
ful thanksgiving.” 

“Exactly so,” argued the girl, “but 
we can’t appreciate our deliverance un- 
til we've been delivered, can we? And 
we can’t be delivered from something 
that hasn’t happened.” 

From the depths of a steamer chair 
behind them, and the folds of a steamer 
rug, came the weakly protesting voice 
of the Countess Fernandez resuming 
her somewhat neglected duties as aunt 
and chaperon. 

“T have always understood,” she sug- 
gested, “that Constantinople, after 
nightfall, is none too safe for foreign- 
ers. There are few lights, many beg- 
gars, more dogs, and numberless rob- 
bers e 

“Oh!” The girl’s voice interrupted 
with a newborn enthusiasm. “It sounds 
fascinating !” 

The men exchanged glances, 

“That settles it,’ said the American 
in an undertone to Pagratide, as he held 
a match for the other's cigarette. “It's 
thé City of Dogs for ours.” 

The girl turned toward them eyes 
lighted with anticipation, 

“Boys,” she declared, “we will ex- 
plore the Ottoman Empire.” Confront- 
ing the older lady, she added: “You 
shall have an evening with your soli- 
taire. Chaperons can’t be expected to 
face such perils.” 

Then she disappeared, laughing, to 
prepare for “shore leave.” 

In the slender grace of her poise, the 
unself-conscious tilt of her delicate . 
chin, the charming curves of her lips, 
and the eyes that ranged between gray 
and violet, were written resoluteness, 
discouraging argument, and complete 
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absence of personal fear. Knowing 
this, the two men who loved her went 
for their hats without a protest, but 
each of them surreptitiously slipped a 
revolver into his coat pocket. 


The Pera Palace Hotel stands in the 
European quarter of the town. To its 
doors your steps are guided by a trail 
of shop signs in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Greek, among which appear 
only occasionally characters in the na- 
tive Arabic. When one has passed the 
porters at the door, in white linen and 
red fezzes, one feels as though he has 
stepped again into the ways of the 
West, except for the tiled arches, low 
divans, inlaid taborets, and the note of 
Eastern luxury maintained throughout 
the appointments. The concealed or- 
chestra does the opera from Vienna, the 
souvenir post cards are-made in Ger- 
many, the women’s gowns are from the 
Rue de la Paix, yet it has been hardly 
a twelvemonth since a distinguished 
Turk, fresh from a Continental em- 
bassy, handed his luggage to these por- 
ters, and then dropped out of human 
sight and hearing into a truly Eastern 
oblivion, out of which no subsequent 
word has escaped. 

Immediately after Benton’s party had 
been seated in the dining room, Arab 
servants secluded a corner table close 
to their own behind mushrabiech 
screens. The party for whom this dis- 
tinguished aloofness had been arranged 
made its entrance through an unseen 
door, but the voices indicated that sev- 
eral were at table there. The Arab who 
served this table apart might have tes- 
tified that one was an Englishman, 
wearing, in addition to European even- 
ing dress, the native tarboosh or fez. 
Also, that against the white shirt front 
glittered the Star of Galavia pendant 
from a red ribbon about the neck. The 
second diner wore one of the many 
elaborate uniforms that signify Otto- 
man officialdom. His eyes were small 


‘and piglike, and as he talked, no fea- 


ture or gesture coming from the table 
where Cara sat escaped his appraising 
scrutiny. 

There was one 


other behind the 





mushrabieh screen. The niceties of his 
dress were Parisian, punctilious, per- 
fect. In his right lapel was the unos- 
tentatious button of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur. As this third member of the 
party fingered his cigarette, his face 
twisted into a wry smile, pointing up- 
ward the waxed end of'his small mus- 
tache, and his eyes, in sockets a trifle 
puffed, twinkled good-humoredly. 

The Englishman spoke. “Much of 
your story, Monsieur Jusseret, is fa- 
miliar to me, but the final chapter, in 
which you yourself participated, is all 
news. It will prove interesting in toto, 
I dare say, to our friend and ally here, 
whom Allah preserve.” 

There was a murmur of compliment 
from the Turk adding his assurance of 
interest, and the Frenchman took up 
the thread of his narrative. 

“We supposed that Karyl was dead 
—the throne of Galavia clear for Louis 
Delgado. Alas, we were in error!” The 
speaker shook his head in deep regret, 
as, turning to Martin, he added: “I 
believe you were in Cairo, Monsieur 
Martin, with Madame la Comtesse 
d’Astaride, when Louis the Dreamer, 
flushed with the triumph of announcing 
to the lady he loved that he was mount- 
ing the throne, told her that Karyl was 
dead. I believe you assisted her to de- 
cipher the code message?” 

Martin nodded. 

“It was a pardonable mistake,” con- 
tinued Jusseret. ‘Let us hope the an- 
nouncement was merely premature.” 
He lifted his wineglass with the air 
of one proposing a toast. “It becomes 
our duty to make that statement true. 
Messieurs, our success!” 

When the three glasses had been ‘set 
down, the Englishman questioned: 
“How did it occur?” 

In the smooth manner of an after- 
dinner narrative, Jusseret explained : 

“You know how the palace at Puntal 
perches on the side of the rock over- 
looking the sea, and how the king’s pri- 
vate suite has a small garden redéemed 
from the mountainside? I was myself 
in that garden on the evening we 
changed dynasties in Galavia. The 


work of preparation had been com- 














plete, as it should always be in such 
cases, to the end that the revolution 
may be bloodless—or nearly so. The 
palace guard was with us. The king’s 
household had been converted, and 
when the hour came to strike the blow, 
only one man close to Karyl’s throne 
proved loyal to him. That one man 
was his adviser, Colonel Von Ritz.” 
He paused to laugh reminiscently. 
“Even the astute Von Ritz played into 
our hands by drawing his sword sin- 
gle-handed against us all. That gave 
the opportunity we needed. There was 
fighting, but some fool struck the king 
an ineffectual blow which only stunned 
him. I, have said that only one man 
was loyal to Karyl. There again I was 
in error. There was also a Spaniard 
whose origin and motives are still un- 
known to us. His name was Manuel 
Blanco. He had slipped into the con- 
fidence of the conspirators so complete- 
ly that he was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the guard about the person of 
the king. This ally engineered a plan 
of escape by which he and Karyl made 
their way down the rock, and took to 
a boat. They were at the oars before 
their design was discovered. They 
were fifed upon, and one of the two 
was killed. That is how the mistake 
arose. It was not the king.” 

The representative of France’s Cab- 
inct Noir paused as one who has 
reached his climax. 

“And now,” supplemented the Eng- 
lishman, “I dare say our new king feels 
an uncertainty of tenure so long as the 
old king lives ?” 

There was a certain eloquence in the 
shrug of Jusseret’s shoulders. “Louis 
Delgado”—he smiled—‘“whether he be 
grand duke or king, still merits his old 
sobriquet, ‘Louis the Dreamer.’” He 
sighed a shade regretfully, then added: 
“One of the chief difficulties encoun- 
tered by those of us who engage in the 
mad project of kingmaking, is the fact 
that we must so often work with poor 
material. Meantime Karyl lives, and 
his queen lives. Messieurs, we have 
wrecked Karyl’s dynasty; it still de- 
volves upon us in workmanlike fashion 
to clear away the débris.” 
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Martin leaned forward and put his 
query like an attorney cross-examining 
a witness. 

“Where was this queen when the 
king was taken?” 

“That,” replied Jusseret, “is a ques- 
tion you must put to Von Ritz or 
Karyl. It would appear that Von Ritz 
suspected the end, and, wise as he is 
in the cards of diplomacy, resolved that 
should his king be taken, he would still 
hold his queen in reserve. We over- 
looked an item which he remembered. 
This kingdom does not hold to the Salic 
Law—a queen may reign. And so, you 
see, my colleagues,” he summarized, 
“we, representing the plans of Europe, 
find ourselves confronted with ques- 
tions unanswered and with matters yet 
to do,” 

Martin’s tone was matter of fact. 
“After all,” he said, ‘““what are the odds, 
where the king was or where the queen 
was at a given time in the past, so long 
as we jolly well know where they are 
to-night?” Turning to the sultan’s of- 
ficer, he spoke rapidly: “You under- 
stand what is expected?” He pointed 
one hand to the party from the yacht. 
“The man with the dark mustache is 
King Karyl, whose incognito is the 
Count Pagratide. I dare say you have 
guessed that? He is the man who 
failed to remain dead. That failure is 
curable if you play your game.” He 
paused. “The lady,” he added, “has 
the misfortune to have been the Queen 
of Galavia. You understand, my 
brother?” 

“And Galavia”—Jusseret dropped his 
voice to an undertone, as with an al- 
most effeminatt daintiness of gesture he 
laid one slender finger on the Turk’s 
sleeve—“does not acknowledge the 
Salic Law.” 

When ways and means had been 
lengthily discussed, the Turk rose, 
pushing back his chair. 

“Your words are illuminating,” he 
spoke, with a profound bow. “In serv- 
ing you, I shall bring honor to my) 
children, and-my children’s children.” 

With the Turkish gesture of fare- 
well, his fingers touching his heart, his 
lips, his forehead, he withdrew. 
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When he had gone, Martin turned to 
Jusseret. ‘Who is the American,” he 
questioned, “on whom the queen casts 
her glance oftener than on Karyl? 
And how do they chance to be in ref- 
uge on a yacht that flies the American 
flag?” 

The Frenchman’s face wore a puz- 
zled frown. “That I should also like 
to know,” he replied. “One can only 
guess. His name is Benton. You re- 
member that before the marriage and 
coronation, both Karyl and the queen, 
incognito, of course, frequently visited 
America. You also remember that our 
earlier plan to dispose of Karyl was 
thwarted by an unknown, and that 
Louis Delgado was kidnapped at Monte 
Carlo on a yacht. Perhaps by adding 
up those incidents— He broke off 
and shook his head. 

“But why should a Yankee—— 

The Frenchman interrupted with a 
laugh. “What charming innocence! 
May not even a Yankee love a beau- 
tiful woman? And you who inquire 
have served many governments, and 
wandered so widely that men have 
named you ‘The English Jackal.’ ” 

Martin flushed to his bronzed cheek 
bones. “As to what sobriquets my en- 
emies have given me’”—he spoke with 
deliberate and ominous coldness—“you 
will be good enough to hold your 
tongue.” 

Jusseret’s apology was immediate and 
complete. 

Two hours later, alighting from a 
rickety victoria by the landing stage, 
Cara made her way between the two 
men, toward the waiting launch from 
the /sis. Filthy-looking ‘Arabs, to the 
number of a dozen, rose out of the 
shadows and crowded about the trio, 
pleading piteously for baksheesh in the 
name of Allah. The party found itself 
forced back toward the carriage, and 
3enton fingered the grip of the revolver 
in his pocket as the other hand held the 
girl’s arm. At the same moment there 
were a sudden clamor of shouting and 
the pattering of running feet. Then the 
throng of beggars dropped back under 
the pelting blows from the heavy sa- 
boots in the hands of official kavasses, 


‘your bare soles if you fail. 
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or bodyguards. An instant later a stout 
Turk in official uniform broke through 
the confusion, shouting imprecations. 

“Back, you children of swine!” he 
declaimed. “Back to your mires, you 
pigs! Do you dare to affront the great 
pashas?” Then, turning obsequiously, 
he bowed with profound apology. “It 
is a bitter sorrow that you should be 
annoyed,” he assured them, “but it is 
over.” 

“To whom have we the honor of ex- 
pressing our thanks?” smiled the Count 
Pagratide. 

The Osmanli responded with a dep- 
recating gesture of  self-effacement. 
“To one of the least of men,” he said. 
“T am called Abdul Said Bey. I am 
the humble servant of his majesty the 
sultan—whom Allah preserve.” 

As the launch put off, the elliptical 
figure of Abdul Said Bey, on the low 
est step of the landing, speeded its de 
parture with a gesture of ceremonious 
farewell—fingers sweeping heart, lips, 
and forehead. 

When the reflected lights of the 
launch shimmered in vague downward 
shafts at a distance, he turned, and the 
scattered throng of beggars grouped 
about him with no remaining trace of 
fear. 

“You will know them when you see 
them in the bazaars?” he demanded. 
“You shall be taught in time what is 
expected—likewise bastinadoed upon 
Now you 
have only to remember the faces of the 
infidels. Go!” 

He swept out his hand, and the Bed 
ouins scattered, like rats, into a dozen 
dark places. 


If the panorama of Constantinople 
fades from a lurid silhouette to a sooty 
monotone by night, it at least makes 


amends by day. Then the sun shining 
out of a sky of intense blue, on water 
vividly green, catches the tiled color 
chips of the sprawling town, glints on 
dome and minaret, and makes a city 
seen as in a kaleidoscope. 

Her insatiable appetite for beauty 
had brought Cara on deck early. She 
wore a short walking skirt, and had 





protected herself against a fresh tang 
of the morning air with a heavy blue 
sweater. The early shore wind tossed 
unruly brown curls across her eygs and 
the delicate pink of her cheeks. 

When the yachtsman, also leaving his 
stateroom early, joined her, she was 
deep in a nautical discussion with one 
of the seamen whose task of swabbing 
the deck had been forgotten in the en- 
thusiasm of enlightening her. 

As she walked with Benton toward 
the stern she read in his eyes that he 
had been long awake and was deeply 
troubled. In the shadow of the after 
cabin she stopped him with a light 
touch on his arm. 

“Now tell me,” she demanded, ‘“‘what 
is the matter?” ; 

He laughed, questioning in turn: “Is 
anything the matter?” 

She looked at him with frank di- 
rectness as she brushed a truant lock 
from her cheeks and brow. “Your eyes 
say so.” 

The man clamped his jaws together 
and threw back his head. : 

“If you can read my eyes that far” 
—his voice was quiet, but betrayed a 
note of misery—‘you can read them 
farther. There is nothing in my 
thoughts that you cannot read—so”— 
he lifted the eyes in question, half de- 
spairing despite the smile he had 
schooled into them—‘‘why rehearse it 
all again?” 

Her face clouded, not in displeasure, 
but in sadness. Her lips drooped wist- 
fully at the corners, and between her 
brows, came a delicate furrow. 

He knew that expression, and could 
feel it with his own eyes averted, as a 
blind man may know when the sun has 
been clouded. He turned his gaze on 
the single dome and four minarets of 
the Mosque of Suleyman. 

“Besides,” he added, speaking in a 
steady monotone, “I couldn’t tell it 
without saying ‘I love you,’ and that is 
forbidden.” 

She watched his face, her own fea- 
tures wearing the stamp of a pain no 
less bitter than his own. The man 
wheeled to face her, and spoke with a 
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volcanic outburst of feeling that broke 
through his self-repression. 

“When I first told you that I loved 
you, you were as free to listen as I was 
to speak. I had the right to say”—he 
hesitated, and both hands went out in 
a comprehensive gesture—‘I had the 
right to say all the things I felt, all the 
things that I could never put into 
words, And you- For a moment 
he halted to control his voice, then in a 
tone of greater composure, went on: 
“And you had the right to answer.” 

The girl’s eyes met his own with the 
straightforward, unashamed directness 
that was her characteristic. 

“I told you then in answer to what 
you said—as I had the right to tell you 
then—that I loved you, too, that your 
love for me could not possibly be great- 
er than mine for you.” She spoke so 
softly that he might have missed the 
words, but for the fact that they were 
those words, 

Not trusting himself to look at her 
while he spoke, he turned his gaze upon 
the city’s sky line. 

“You told me, too,” he said, with 
studied self-control, ‘that you longed 
to be the freest thing that had life un- 
der heaven. I wanted to give you that 
freedom, but stronger than love or hun- 
ger for freedom, you found your idea 
of duty and accepted the mandate of 
your birth, the throne you hated.” 

He broke off, and, fumbling in his 
pocket, drew out his handkerchief to 
wipe away the moisture that, despite 
the crispness of the morning air, had 
gathered on his temples. 

The girl looked out across the water. 
“Freedom!” she breathed hungrily,, al- 
most inaudibly. 

“Having no choice, I bowed to your 
decision. I never consented. No man 
consents to live among the ruins of his 
life, to see the woman he loves living 
among the ruins of her life. But that 
is done! Then Fate, continuing its 
sardonic pleasantry”—a note of bitter- 
ness came into his voice—‘‘selected me 
to defend the other man upon his 
throne. That edict also I accepted be- 
cause I was not quite a murderer, and 
because”—the bitter note gave way to 
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one of tenderness—“because it was 
your throne, too.” His voice rose sud- 
denly in protest. “These things were 
hard enough to bear. I tried to bear 
them because your courage made me 
ashamed of my own cowardice, but 
when Destiny, not satisfied with its 
cruel jest, not satisfied with the toll it 
had exacted from both our Jives, makes 
the sacrifice ineffectual, vain; when you 
and he are refugees wearing assumed 
names; when I find myself forgetting 
that you are not, in fact, Cara Cars- 
tow, that he is not Pagratide, your 
suitor, but Karyl, your husband; when 
[ spend the hours choking back the 
words that rise to my lips, all words 
of love for you! My God!” A suf- 
focating sense of the futility of speech 
cut short his rebellious rush of words. 

For the space of several minutes they 
stood speechless, watching the gulls 
that swept past the bow of the yacht. 

Finally she spoke. 

“He has offered me my freedom. He 
always knew what you know, and it has 
been bitter for him, too. He feels that, 
since there is no longer a throne or a 
kingdom to enslave us, he has no right 
to hold me in a marriage that was a 
matter of statecraft and to which I was 
never able to give my heart’s consent. 
But don’t you see?” She turned ve- 
hemently, and laid both her hands upon 
his forearm. ‘Don’t you see I can’t ac- 
cept my freedom now?” She looked at 
him with compelling intensity. “Why, 
now, now he is overthrown, defeated, 
heartbroken! Now it would be deser- 
tion! You wouldn’t have me do it!” 

He bowed his head. Later, she spoke 
again. Her voice would have trembled 
had she not summoned to the task of 
steadying it that passion of courage 
which was her religion. “You must go 
away,” she said. 

His hands lying on the taffrail 
tightened until the knuckles stood out 
in white splotches, but he made no an- 
swer. ‘ 
Suddenly yielding to an emotion 
stronger than herself, she leaned for- 
ward and threw both arms about his 
neck. 

“Don’t you see?” she cried passion- 
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ately. “There is a limit to my powers 
of suffering and acquiescing. I must 
do what I have undertaken. If you are 
near, I can’t.” Then, as she looked at 
his figid face, she added piteously: 
“But I love you, dear, for always.” She 
drew back, speaking with self-con- 
tempt: “There, I have proved it, my 
weakness |” 

The man turned toward her, and 
taking her hand in his own, raised it to 
his lips. 

“IT wish I had your strength,” he 
said, with a forced smile. 

When she spoke again, the predomi- 
nant note in her voice was weariness. 

“My life,” she said, “is a miserable 
series of calling on you and sending 
you away. Back there”’—she waved her 
hand to the west—“‘it is summer—won- 
derful American summer! The woods 
are thick and green. The big rocks by 
the creek are all splotched yellow with 
the sun, and green with the moss. I 
wonder who rides Spartan now when 
the hounds are out!’ She broke off 


suddenly, almost with- a sob, then she 


shook her head sadly. “You see you 
must go,” she added. “You will take 
my heart with you—but that is better 
than this.” 

She turned and led the way forward, 
and for the length of the deck he 
walked at her side in silence. As they 
halted, he said very low: “And you?” 

Her answering smile ‘was’ wan. 
“More than a little lonely.” Then re- 
verting to her old name for him, she 
laughed with counterfeited gayety. “As, 
Sir Gray Eyes, people must be, who try 


to be gor od.” 


The muezzin had called the devout to 
their prayer rugs for the third time that 
day, when the girl and the two men 
turned from the Stamboul end of Gal- 
ata Bridge into the tawdry confusion 
of buildings that cluster about the 
Mosque of Yeni Djami. They were 
bound for the bazaars. 

In a side street where the shops are 
a trifle larger than their neighbors, one 
Mohammed Abbas keeps his curio ba- 
zaar. With such flowery Orientalism 
did this acute merchant couch his in- 














vitation to inspect his wares that Cara 
turned into the shop. Cut off by pres- 
sure of the crowd, Pagratide, some 
paces back, caught a glimpse of her fig- 
ure-in the door and fought his way to 
her side. 

Benton, who had stopped to price a 
bracelet of antique silver set with tur- 
quoises, lost sight of her. The girl had 
become interested in a quaint curved 
dagger and scabbard thickly studded 
with semi-precious stones. 

Mohammed Abbas urged her to see 
the rarer and more choice articles 
which he kept in an upper room. As 
they talked, a half dozen natives, 
swarthy and villainous of face, drifted 
into the shop, to be promptly ordered 
out by the proprietor, who used for that 
purpose a vocabulary of scope and viv- 
idness. They retreated, but not by the 
street door through which they had 
come. Instead, they left through a low, 
arched doorway to the rear. 

Abbas led his customers to an upper 
room which they found dark except as 
he lighted it with hanging lamps as he 
went. Its space was generous, broken 
here and there by piles of ebony furni- 
ture inlaid with pearl, pieces of Sara- 
cenic armor, Damascened bucklers, and 
all the gear too large for the narrow 
confines belew. 

Half an hour’s searching through 
the chaos of wares failed to reveal 
the choice daggers which Mohammed 
wished to show madame, and with 
many apologies for added annoyance, 
he begged monsieur and madame to 
mount yet another flight and visit yet 
another storeroom. At the head of the 
stairs they encountered absolute dark- 
ness, and the shopman, with his ever- 
ready apologies, paused again to light 
lamps. 

As Pagratide’s pupils accustomed 
themselves to the murk he noted that 
this last room was bare except for 
tapestries hung flat against the wall, 
and that at its farther side narrow slits 
of light showed along the sills of two 
doors. Turning, he noted the darker 
shadow of some recess in the wall im- 
mediately. to his left. 

Suddenly Mohammed Abbds closed 
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the door upon the stairs, and clapped 
his hands, which, in all lands where 
Allah is worshiped, is a signal of sum- 
mons. Thrusting his hand into the 
pocket where he had carried an auto- 
matic pistol, Karyl found it empty, and 
he remembered that on the stairway the 
merchant had apologized for jostling 
him. Then the two doors opposite 
opened, and framed against their light 
he caught a momentary picture of 
crowding Arabs: 


Outside, Benton had been searching. 
First he had felt only annoyance for a 
chance separation, but when ten min- 
utes of futile search had lengthened 
into fifteen, annoyance gave way to 
fear, and fear to panic. A dozen tragic 
stories of mysterious disappearances in 
Stamboul crowded like nightmares into 
his memory. At last, standing bewil- 
dered in the street, he caught sight of a 
familiar figure, a figure that filled him 
with astonishment and delight. In all 
their previous meetings there had been 
only hostility cloaked by studied po- 
liteness between the American and 
Karyl’s staunchest ally, Colonel Von 
Ritz. Now, Benton saw in the man’s 
soldierly bearing and quiet, impassive 
face, with its levek mouth line, its res- 
olute jaw angle, and its” emotionless, 
unflinching eyes, all the reassuring 
strength of a relief party. 

He shouldered his way to the side 
of the officer whose shadow clouded 
Louis Delgado’s tenure of the throne. 

Though the two men had parted in 
Cairo several weeks before, the Gala- 
vian greeted the other only with a for- 
mal bow, and an abrupt question: 
“Where are they?” 

“T have lost them,” replied Benton. 
He rapidly sketched the events of the 
last half hour, and declared his own 
apprehensions. 

With evidence of neither anxiety nor 
interest Von Ritz listened, and replied 
with a second question: “Have you 
seen Martin?” 

Benton gave a palpable start. “Mar- 
tin!” he ejaculated. “Why should Del- 
gado’s Jackal come to Constantinople?” 
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For reply Von Ritz permitted him- 
self the rare indulgence of a smile. 

“Karyl is here,” he said briefly. “The 
pretender’s Jackal may find it to his 
profit to follow the trail of the king, 
who endangers his master.’ 

“And you 

“It may be to the liking of the king’s 
servant to follow the trail of the Jack- 
al. I have followed from Puntal to 
Stamboul. Where he is, there is dan- 
ger to Karyl.” 

As he spoke the figure of Martin 
emerged from a shop. a few paces 
ahead, and without a backward glance 
cut diagonally across the narrow street, 
to disappear into the deorway of the 
curio shop which is kept by Mohammed 
Abbas. 

When, after being delayed by a pass- 
ing donkey train, Von Ritz and Ben- 
ton entered the place, they found it 
empty except for a native salesman, but 
as the Galavian paused to make a trivial 
purchase, his listening ear caught the 
sound of a closing door, and the sound 
of feet above. Without hesitation, he 
wheeled and mounted the stairs with 
Benton at his heels. 





While Cara and Karyl had been on 
the second floor, a heavy-featured Os- 
manli wearing the saltan’s uniform had 
stood in the centre of the room above, 
looking about him with keen, piglike 
eyes, as he gave rapid commands to a 
half-dozen Arabs of villainous visage. 

“You, Sayed Ayoub,” he ordered, 
“take your pig of a self, and others like 
unto you, into that doorway by the 
stairs. Remain until you hear men en- 
ter from these two doors, facing the 
infidel dogs. Then come upon them 
from behind. The man is to be bound, 
and when evening comes But that 
is later! Still, if he resists too much 
The speaker shrugged his heavy 
shoulders, and made a certain gesture. 

“And the woman? What of her?” 








The question came from a gigantic 
Bedouin whose evil countenance was 
made more sinister by one closed and 
empty eye socket. 

Abdul Said Bey nodded. 
be tenderly 


“She is to 
handled,” he enjoined. 
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“She, also, must disappear. That shall 
be my care.” 

There were steps on the stairs, and 
instantaneously the room emptied itself 
and became dark. ; 


When Kary] heard the handclapping 
of the decoy shopman, and saw the 
responding ruffians in the opposite 
doors, he swiftly thrust the girl into the 
spot of blacker shadow at his back, and 
seized the shopkeeper’s wrist with a 
force and suddenness that wrung from 
him a piteous wail. 

Keeping the Turk before him as a 
shield, he backed toward the shadowed 
recess, with the one idea of shielding 
Cara. But the darker spot was the 
door behind which Sayed Ayoub yk . 
ambuscade, and, as Karyl reached it, 
swung .open, showing them wane | a 
background as bright as though they 
were painted on yellow canvas. 

With his free arm he swept Cara 
into the doorway, wheeling quickly in 
front of her, and sent Mohammed Ab- 
bas lurching forward into the faces of 
the assailants led by Sayed Ayoub. In- 
stantly, however, his arms were pin- 
ioned from behind by the reénforce- 
ments, and as he struggled frantically 
to turn his face, in an effort to see the 
girl, some thick fabric fell over his 
head, covering mouth and eyes, and 
stifling him into semi-consciousness and 
submission. 

Seeing the man overwhelmed and 
borne to the door, Cara stood rigidly 
upright, white in the supreme height of 
voiceless anger. As the gigantic brute 
with the one sightless eye, and a greasy 
tarboosh, reached out his grimy hand 
and seized her, she reeled at the sick- 
ening shock of his touch and fell un- 
conscious. 

A few moments later, the “English 
Jackal” stood nonchalantly looking 
down at the bound figure of the for- 
mer king as it lay on the floor, shoul- 
ders propped against the wall, head 
wrapped in a richly embroidered shawl 
from Persia. 

“Oh, damn it!” he remarked. “He 
doesn’t need to be both tied up and 
gagged, -you know. He’s quite safe.” 
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He stuffed tobacco into his*blunt bull- 
dog pipe as he supervised the undoing 
of the smothering headcloth, and com- 
placently looked at his prisoner. 

Freed from the bandage, and drink- 
ing in again reviving breaths, Karyl 
awoke to the sense of his surroundings. 
His eyes at once swept the place for 
Cara, but he saw only the closed door 
of the room where she was detained. 

Martin looked down, and as their 
eyes met nodded casually. 

“Sorry to inconvenience you,” he 
commented .affably, “but this is poli- 
tics, you know.. I happen to work for 
the other chap, King Louis.” He smiled 
as he added: “And the other chap 
thinks that you are, to put it quite civ- 
illy, unnecessary.” He smoked on re- 
flectively, as Karyl, without reply, 
glared up into his face. 

Suddenly the complacency deserted 
his features for a startled expression. 
With a violent oath he bent forward, 
listening. Karyl’s ears caught the 
sound of feet on the stairs, instantly 
followed by a crash upon the door. 

Martin drew a heavy revolver from a 
holster under his coat, and his voice 
ripped out orders with the sharp deci- 
sion that had survived the days when 
he wore King Edward’s uniform. 

“Here, you beggars! To that door!” 

As the Bedouins swarmed forward 
there was a second crash, and the 
panels fell in, precipitating Von Ritz 
and Benton into a fierce swarm of hu- 
man hornets. 

Falling desperately upon the new- 
comers with swords, knives, and na- 
boots, the bravos afforded them no time 
to take breath after their climb of the 
stairs. 

Martin, standing with his pipe 
clamped between his teeth, deliberately 
cocked his weapon. Karyl raised his 
voice. 

“Von Ritz!” he called, but the Gal- 
avian and his companion, fighting to 
hold their own, did not hear, and the 
Englishman smiled. 

“They are quite busy, you know,” he 
drawled, in a_ half-apologetic tone. 
“Give them a bit of time.” 

Von Ritz was fighting with the blade 
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of his sword cane, while Benton, too 
closely pressed to make telling use of 
his pistol, was relying upon a loaded 
walking stick. 

At last the Turks gave back, and, as 
Benton took advantage of the widened 
space and fired with deadly effect into 
the crowd, they turned, stampeding to 
the several doors. Then for the first 
time, the rescuers caught sight of the 
Englishman standing guard over the 
bound figure on the floor. 

With the grim smilé of one who rec- 
ognizes the end and does not flinch, 
Martin deliberately feveled his revolver 
at Karyl’s breast, and fired two shots 
in rapid sequence. 

A shade too late, Benton’s pistol 
broke out with no seeming interval be- 
tween its reports. The Englishman 
swayed slightly, his face crimson with 
blood; then, propping himself weakly 
against the wall, he fired one ineffectual 
shot in reply. Slowly crumpling, his 
figure slipped to the floor, and lay hud- 
dled in a shapeless heap. 

Von Ritz and Benton, kneeling at 
Karyl’s side, raised his head from the 
floor as the wounded man vainly at- 
tempted to speak. His eyes turned in- 
quiringly toward the other body. Ben- 
ton caught the look, and nodded his 
head. 

“Dead,” he affirmed, and the whiten- 
ing lips smiled weakly as the head set- 
tled back against the officer’s supporting 
shoulder after the fashion of a reas- 
sured child. 

From the throat of Colonel Von Ritz 
came something like a sob. 

“The king is dead,” said the 
avian. 

The door opened, and several Bed- 
ouins retreated shamefaced and cowed 
before a heavy Turk who wore the sul- 
tan’s uniform. His small, piglike eyes 
blazed with terrifying wrath. Looking 
about the room for a moment, he vol- 
canically reviled them. 

“You dogs! You pigs! You ser- 
pents!” he shrieked. ‘Your heads shall 
be thrown to the buzzards! Your chil- 
dren dishonored! You have dared to 
attack the foreign pashas! And you, 
Mohammed Abbas!” The shopkeeper 


Gal- 
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fell trembling to his knees. “Your 
filthy shop shall be pulled down about 
your ears. You make it a trap. Your 
feet shall be bastinadoed until you are 
a cripple for life!” 

Then his rage choked him, and, 
wheeling, he walked over to Benton, 
contemptuously kicking the prostrate 
body of Martin Effendi as he went. 

From every pore Abdul Said Bey 
exuded sympathy and commiseration. 
Scenting liberal baksheesh, he prom- 
ised absolute seorecy for the affair, 
coupled with soothing assurance of pri- 
vate vengeance upofi the surviving mis- 
creants. Also he bewailed the disgrace 
that had fallen upon the empire by rea- 
son of such infamy. 

In his anxiety for Cara, Benton left 
Von Ritz to adjust matters with the 
Turk, who, with profound courtesy and 
amazing promptness, had closed car- 
riages at a rear door, and caused his 
kavasses to clear the alleyway of pry- 
ing eyes. 

When Benton reached the room 
where Cara had been left, it was de- 
serted by the assassins’ guards. With 
a sudden stopping of his heart, he saw 
her lying, apparently lifeless, on a 
stacked-up pile of rugs. \Vith a terror 
which scarcely dared to ifvestigate, he 
opened her sweater and laid his ear 
hesitatingly to her breast; then, reas- 
sured, he gave thanks for the anzs- 
thetic of unconsciousness with which 
nature had blinded her to the tragedies 
beyond the door. 

Two closed and curtained carriages 
drove across Galata Bridge, and in the 
mysterious quiet of Stamboul there was 
no ripple on the surface of affairs as 
other tourists haggled over a few pias- 
tres in the curio shop of Mohammed 
Abbas. 


Two weeks had passed, and the /sis 
cruised aimlessly westward. The Med- 
iterranean stretched to the horizon, so 
placid that the froth from the wake 
washed languidly, almost lifelessly, on 
the blue surface, and a single cloud 
hung stationary in the soiter blue of the 
sky. Wrapped in a steamer rug, her 
slender figure more slender in the sim- 
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ple lines of her black gown, Cara sat 
looking toward the receding coast line 
of Malta. So she had spent most of 
the hours since they had weighed an- 
chor at Constantinople. On the deck 
at her feet sat Benton. 

At Pirzus they had anchored long 
enough for Von Ritz to secure a copy 
of the Figaro several days old, and the 
men had read its report of the crowning 
of Louis at Puntal. The J/sis had 
called at Malta, where the gray for- 
tresses of Valetta frown out to sea, and 
Von Ritz had once more gone in quest 
of news. 

That had been yesterday. Now the 
former adviser of the king uneasily 
paced the decks. Over his usually 
sphynxlike face brooded the troubled 
expression of one who confronts an un- 
welcome duty. Suddenly he halted be- 
fore the girl's deck chair, and, school- 
ing his voice with an effort, spoke in 
his old-time, even. modulation. For 
once he found it difficult to meet the 
eyes of the person he addressed. 

“We have heretofore not spoken of 
things which we would all give many 
years of life to forget,” he began, then 
added with feeling: “Only the sternest 
necessity could force me to do so now.” 

As he paused for permission to con- 
tinue, the girl raised her eyes with a sad 
smile that had grown habitual. 

“I have come,” said Von Ritz, “to 
stand for an implacable Nemesis to you, 
and yet I should wish to be identified 
only with happiness in your thoughts. 
To me one thing always come first. The 
House of Galavia is my gospel:” He 
paused, and added gravely: “Louis 
Delgado has reaped his reward—he is 
dead.” 

Benton’s voice broke out in an ex- 
plosive: ‘Thank God!” 

Von Ritz stood a moment silent ; then, 
dropping to one knee, he took the fin- 
gers tha¢ fell listlessly over the arm of 
the steamer chair and raised’them to his 
lips. 

“Your majesty is Queen of Gala- 
Via. 

Benton came to his feet, his hands 
clenched; then, with self-mastery, he 
stood back, breathing heavily. 
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Cara sat for a moment, only half 
comprehending ; then, with a low moan, 
she leaned forward and covered her 
face with both hands. 

“Forgive me,” said Von Ritz, “I am 
your Nemesis.” 

Benton came over silently and knelt 
at the side of her chair. Neither spoke, 
but at last she raised her face and sat 
looking out at the water, then slowly 
one hand came out gropingly toward 
the American, and both of his own 
closed over it. Von Ritz stood wait- 
ing. 

\Vhen at last she spoke her voice was 
almost childlike, full of pleading. 

“I thought,” she said, “that all that 
was ended. I had thought that all that 
was left of life belonged just to me— 
for my very own.” 

Von Ritz turned his head and his 
eyes traveled northward and westward, 
where, somewhere beyond the horizon, 
lay his country. “Galavia needs you,” 
he said, with grave simplicity. ‘“Un- 
less you come to her aid there must be 
war or dismemberment. You will save 
your country.” 

She replied almost fiercely : 
not my country! To me it means 

Von Ritz raised his hand supplicat- 
ingly. “It is my country,” he said sim- 
ply, “and—your duty. Its fate is in 
your hands,” 

The girl rose, swayed slightly, and, 
putting out one hand for support, stood 
with her black-gowned figure outlined 
slenderly against the white of the cabin 
wall, her eyes full of distressed irreso- 
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lution. 

“IT must have time to think,” she 
begged. ‘Will you leave nie?” 

Von Ritz bowed and retired. 

She dropped exhaustedly into the 


chair again, and for a full half hour sat 
silent. Finally she turned toward the 
man who awaited her decision through 
what seemed decades of suspense, and 
her hands, trembling slightly, rested 
upon his damp hair and forehead. 
“Dear,” she said, in a voice hardly 
more than a whisper, “whatever | do 
\-hatever I decide—always and al- 
ways, I love you!’ Impulsively her 
arms closed about his head and pressed 
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his face to her breast where he could 
hear and feel the tumult of her heart. 
“You must go!” she said. “With you 
here there is nothing else in the world, 
I can see only you.” Then, with a catch 
in her voice, she went on hastily: “You 
must not only go, but I must not know 
where you go. I must not be able to 
call you back, you must give me your 
word of honor.” He attempted to 
speak, but she pressed her arms closer 
about him, smothering his words. 
“No,” she said. “Listen! This time 
I decide forever. Three months from 
to-day you must be at the house of 
Cousin Van, over there in America— 
where I first told you I loved you- 
Where we told each other!” She was 
talking half wildly. “My answer shall 
be there then. If I decide I have the 
right, I shall be there. If not ” She 
broke off with a shudder. “You must 
go! Dear, you must go! It is the 
only way you can help me.” 

A half hour later Benton turned to 
the approaching Von Ritz. 

“Colonel,” he said steadily, “T sail for 
San Francisco by way of Suez, from 
the first port we reach. You will fa- 
vor me by accepting the /sis as long as 
her majesty can use it.” 

Von Ritz met his eyes in silence, and 
held out his hand. 





About this time, in Paris, a small 
party of gentlemen, among whom were 
represented the national types of south- 
ern Europe, were engaged in informal 
discyssion in a private suite of the Ho- 
tel Ritz ov erlooking the Place Ven- 
dome. Upon a table, cleared of draper- 
ies and bric-a-brac, lay stretched a map 
of southern Europe, upon which a 
smaller peninsular, jutting into the 
Mediterranean, had been marked with 
certain experimental and revised bound- 
aries in red, and blue, and black. The 
room was thick with smoke from cigars 
and cigarettes, and through the ameni- 
ties of much courtesy and compliment, 
the gentlemen of Europe’s Cabinet 
Noir wrangled with insistence. Finally 
Monsieur Jusseret took the floor, and 
the others dropped respectfully into the 
attitude of listeners. 
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“Tt is hardly necessary,” he began, 
“to discuss what has been done in Gal- 
avia. That is a stale story. Our gov- 
ernments, acting in concert, made it 
possible to remove Karyl and crown 
Louis.” He smiled quietly. “You 
know how short a reign Louis enjoyed 
before death claimed him. Perhaps 
you do not know that his death was not 
unforeseen by me.” 

There was an outburst of exclama- 
tions under which France’s representa- 
tive remained unmoved. 

“Our object,” he explained coldly, 
“was the disruption of Galavia’s integ- 
rity. In reducing the kingdom to a 
province, the supplanting of Karyl with 
Louis was essential only as one step.- 
The instability of the goverfiment had 
to be shown to the world by more con- 
tinuous disorders. It followed that the 
removal of Louis was equally neces- 
sary.” 

Don Alphonso Rodriguez, bearing 
the secret credentials of his king, 
came to his feet with the hauteur of 
offended dignity. 

“The government of Spain,” he said, 
with austere deliberation, “had the right 
to know what matters were being trans- 
acted. France appears to have as- 
sumed exclusive control. Is it too late 
to inquire of France’—he bent a chill- 
ing frown upon the smiling Jusseret— 


“what she now purposes?’ 

The more accomplished diplomat 
lifted his brows and hands in a depre- 
cating gesture. 

“Mon ami,” he responded, with 
suavity, “you flatter me. What I have 
done is nothing. I have only paved the 
way. France does not care what flag 
flies over the governor-general’s palace 
in Puntal, provided it be the flag of a 
nation in concert with France. France 
suggests that the governor-general 
should be a Galavian, and points to the 
one man, conspicuously capable—who 
happens to be,” he added, with an 
amused laugh, “my particular enemy.”’ 

“You mean Von Ritz?” The ques- 
tion came from Italy’s delegate. 





Jusseret bowed his head. “Von 
Ritz,” he affirmed. 
Don Alphonso’ Rodriguez also 
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laughed. “And how do you purpose,” 
he demanded, “to persuade this loyal 
adviser of Karyl to accept a deputyship 


Zee 
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at the hands of Karyl’s enemies: 

Again Jusseret smiled. “It will be 
Von Ritz or a foreigner,” he explained. 
“When we have convinced him that his 
kingdom can be only a province in any 
event, that it may prosper under his 
guidance or suffer under a more op- 
pressive hand, his patriotism will prove 
our ally.” 


Benton worked his way slowly to San 
Francisco through the Far East. It is 
not difficult to avoid newspapers be- 
tween Ismailia and Manila, and with 
the dogged determination to let the day 
set by Cara answer all the questions for 
his future, he had not sought tidings 
from Galavia. 

Two days before the time set he ar- 
rived at the village from which he could 
glimpse through the woods the distant 
spots of terra cotta which were the roof 
tiles and gables of Idle Times. There 
the Van Bristows, Cara’s American 
cousins, took their pleasure, after their 
transplanted Southern fashion, in home 
and hospitality. 

The traveler registered at the village 
hotel, and, hiring a livery mount, turned 
into the well-remembered road over 
which he had ridden with her that 
other day when her horse fell at a fence 
in the hills, and they had stopped at a 
farmer's log cabin for repairs. 

[t was only the end of September, 
but an early frost had flushed the 
woods and hillsides into a hint of the 
crimson and gold they were soon to 
wear. The fragrant blue mist of wood 
smoke drifted over the fields at the foot 
of the pine-ridged knobs. From some- 
where to the left came the mellowed 
music of foxhounds. Riding slowly, 
the man came at length to an open 
space where a log cabin perched be- 
yond a fence on the slope. At this 


same fence her horse had fallen on that 

other day, and in his memory he saw 

her again standing on that same cabin 

porch, 

With the mud and dust upon her of the Big 
Countree. 

















The same farmer sat as indolently 
now as then on the steps, but the setter 
dog, that started up to growl as he dis- 
mounted, was no longer the pup, play- 
fully gnawing his master’s boot heel. 
And that was only a year ago. 

The farmer did not recognize him, 
but the proffer of Benton’s cigar case 
proved a sufficient credential, and a dis- 
cussion of the weather appeared a sat- 
isfactory reason for being there. It 
was only a step from weather to crops, 
and in ten minutes the visitor was be- 
ing shown over the place. When the 
rounds were made it was time to feed 
the stock and, saying good-by at the 
barn, the farmer left Benton to make 
his way alone to the cabin. Passing 
through the house from the back, he 
halted suddenly at the front door. 

For, upright and slim, with a smail, 
gauntleted hand resting on one of the 
rude posts of the porch, gazing off in- 
tently at the coloring west, stood an 
unmistakable figure in a black riding 
habit. Incredulous, suddenly stunned 
under the cumulative suspense of the 
past three months, he stood hesitant. 
Then the figure slowly turned, and as 
the old heartbreaking, heart-recompens- 
ing smile came to her lips and eyes, 
the girl held out both arms to him. 

“Cara!” he cried. “For God's sake 
speak to me, I don’t trust my eyes. 
Dearest, for God's sake speak!” 

When she did speak it was with lips 
smothered against his shoulder, but 
convinced by the heart beating against 
his own, and the delicate play of her 
breath on his cheek, he felt, as once 
before he had felt, that words were su- 
perfluous. Finally he found time to 
ask: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“At Cousin Van's? I have been here 
six weeks,” she answered, with de- 
mureness, “and I have found it very 
tiresome.” Then, with her sudden 
transfiguring laughter, she looked up 
into his face. “Have you been touring 
with a large party?” she demanded, 

The man looked at her blankly. 
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“Of course not. Why?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Because,” she explained innocently, 
“I have always understood that ‘he 
travels fastest who travels alone.’ ” 

3enton’s face had fallen into a scowl 
of deep misery. 

“What is the 
lenged. 

“Six weeks!” he repeated dismally. 
“Six weeks! Good Lord! Six weeks!” 

“You shall have them back.” Her 
eyes danced with the mischief that he 
had not seen in them for a year, “I 
shall make your weeks so long. - 

“You can’t!” he cried, seizing her in 
his arms. “For me you can only 
shorten weeks to minutes; it is ab- 
sence from you that lengthens them.” 

They started down the path where 
her horse stood hitched beside his own. 
At the gate she halted him. 

“Sir Poet Laureate,” she suddenly 
asked, “do you remember the lines you 
used to quote, the lines about ‘The Big 
Countree’ ?” 

“I do,” he asseverated, with fervor. 
Then, as though any portion of the 
world’s population that might be look- 
ing on was a negligible quantity, he 
drew her close enough to quote in a low 
voice : 


matter?” she chal- 





“And then I heard the swish of things, and 
in the door stood she, 

With the mud and dust upon her of the Big 
Countree. 

She stood and held the brush on high, and so 
she stayed a while, 

The tears were sparkling in her eyes—but on 
her lips a smile.” 


She quickly placed one gauntleted 
hand over his lips and took up the quo- 
tation: 


“*Vou won it by a length,’ she said.” 


Suddenly remembering what their 
old name for Karyl had been, she 
omitted the final words, “from Thing- 
um-Thingum-Thee.” But the man 
broke in, finishing the quotation: 


“Then my heart and soul went riding over 
Big Countree.” 















HO says I tell stories? Your 
mummies? Oh! You mean 
the sort that they print in 
books? ‘Tell you one that is 
true?’ Then it will have to be 

a fairy story. They are the real true 

stories, if people understand them 

properly. 

We'd better go to the quiet corner of 
the bridge deck, where the captain said 
good children might play. That's the 
best place for stories. Certainly Lady 
Frances may come, too, if she will 
honor a poor story-teller. I can't say 
if Arthur and Maisie may sit on her 
lap. You must ask Lady Frances about 
that. Minnie and Elsie can sit on 
mine, because they are the next littlest. 
The rest had better sit round in a ring. 
Now we are all ready; and the story 
that I am going to tell you is truly true, 
if you understand it properly, 

Long, long ago, in the good old days, 
when steamships hadn’t been thought 
of, and clothes had only just come in, 
children didn’t go to school, and nobody 
could read or write. So they didn't 
print stories, but sang them, and ac- 
companied themselves on a harp. 

In those days there was a story-teller 
whose name was John, the same as 
mine. They didn’t call him a story- 
teller, but a bard; and I shall call him 
that, because the story is true. 

Nobody thought very much of his 
song stories; and he didn’t think very 
much of them himself, if you come to 
that. He only sang stories because he 
was poor, and had to do something to 
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earn a living. He didn’t earn very 
much, because his stories weren’t very 
new. Sometimes they were just old 
ones sung to new tunes. He wandered 
from village to village ; and the villagers 
gave him something to eat and drink 
and a bed for the night, and now and 
then a penny. It was as much as his 
poor song stories were worth, and he 
didn’t grumble; but he wished that he 
could think of one that was quite new, 
because then people would give him 
more; perhaps even a_ sheepskin. 
Sheepskins were the best Sunday 
clothes in those times. They sewed 
several together, and made two little 
holes for their arms, and a big hole for 
their heads. 

He wished for years, and wasn’t any 
better for it—or any worse—and then 
one day he met an old bard with a long, 
white beard, and long, white hair. [le 
Was very poor, and very thin, and very 
weak; and he had to lean on a stick 
when he walked, and on his harp when 
he sang. His songs were very won- 
derful, and if he had spent his time 
singing at the big villages they woul: 
have given him sheepskins, and he 
would have been rich; but he only 
thought of his songs, and sang any- 
where and whenever a song came into 
his head. 

When he sang in the lonely places 
the trees bowed down to listen, and the 
rivers stopped running till he had done. 
When he sang to people they laughed 
and cried; and when he sang and told 
them to do things they did them. 
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\Vhen there was a war he played the 
harp and sang till the men ran for their 
spears and bows and arrows, and 
rushed out to fight. Once his people 
were afraid, and would not go to the 
battle; and then he started out alone. 
He did not take a spear, only his harp; 
and he walked on toward the enemy 
and sang a song about dying for his 
country. There were thousands of 
enemies, and they were going to kill 
him; but when-his people heard the 
song their blood seemed to boil; and 
the men seized their weapons and ran 
after him and fought as if they were 
mad, till the enemy ran away. They 
said that he had saved his country, and 
asked him what reward he would have, 
but he stared at them, as if he was 
angry. 

“IT have the song!” he said. 

The bard who was called John heard 
of that ; and then he knew where he had 
been wrong. He had only sung be- 
cause he wanted sheepskins, and not 
because he loved to make beautiful 
songs. Afterward he knew better; 
and he did not sing just to get pres- 
ents, but because he wanted to sing 
good songs. 

Now, good songs are not very easy to 
make. They grow from little seeds as 
flowers do; and the seeds are called 
ideas. They grow in the head, not in 
the ground; and our bard—the one 
named John—did not seem. as if he 
could find ideas that grew nicely. He 
asked the old bard where he found his; 
and the old bard said he didn’t know. 
“Something put them into his head.” 

So John went about looking for 
something to put beautiful ideas into 
his head; and one night he found it. 
It was a fairy; and her name was 
Fancies. No, I don’t mean Frances; 
but she would have been like Lady 
Frances if fairies ever grew big, so 
we will call her Lady Fancies. 

He saw her first in a grassy glade 
surrounded by a circle of trees. It was 
a lovely night, and the stars were shin- 
ing like little electric lamps in a big 
theatre. It was a fairy concert, and 
they called it grand opera. Some of the 


fairies were sitting on toadstools, and 
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some in lily bells—they called them 
boxes—and Lady Fancies was sitting in 
an enormous lily bell in the front row. 
They called that the grand tier. The 
bard was sitting up in a tree. They 
called that the gallery. 

Lady Fancies was dressed in gauzy 
blue cobwebs that the spiders spin for 
the fairies out of very fine silk. She 
had forget-me-nots in her hair; and 
round her neck she wore a string of 
diamonds. The fairy diamonds are 
dewdrops. I expect you know that. I 
thought you would, 

He looked and looked at her; and he 
knew at once that she was the only 
“something” in the world that could 
put beautiful ideas into his head. One 
came while he looked at her, and it 
grew into a song story in a night. It 
was about a white princess who sat on 
a crystal throne and ruled a troubled 
kingdom. There were traitors in the 
kingdom and enemies without; and the 
hearts of the enemies were as black as 
ink; and the hearts of the traitors were 
blacker. They plotted to kill the beau- 
tiful princess and rule the kingdom in 
their own wicked way; and first one 
and then another was chosen to do it; 
but one after the other, they didn’t. 
For whenever they came near her she 
looked so beautiful and so good, and she 
spoke to them so sweetly that they felt 
ashamed of their black hearts. and 
wanted to be white as she was; and one 
by one their hearts grew whitish ex- 


cept the very worst; and even those 
changed to a smutty gray. So the 


traitors turned true, and the enemies 
turned into friends, and the troubles 
ceased; and the white princess sat on 
her throne and ruled the kingdom by 
her goodness and the love that people 
had for her. 

When he sang that song the thought 
of the lovely fairy swelled his heart, 
and his heart swelled his voice, and he 
sang better than he had ever sung be- 
fore; and people gave him great praise 
and a few pennies. He called the song 
an historical romance, and it ran into 
several editions. What are editions? 
Why, places for stories to run into, of 
course! 
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The next time he saw Lady Fancies 
she was riding on a big dragon fly— 
fairies use them for horses—in a place 
that they called a park. She stopped 
the fly to talk to some other fairies; 
and when she talked she smiled like 
My dears, I can’t tell you how she 
smiled! Like Lady Frances? Yes; 
but not the serious smile that Lady 
Frances is smiling now; a smile run- 
ning over with laughing. 

The bard noticed that the other 
fairies began to smile, too, while Lady 
Fancies talked to them, and grew much 
happier; and that put another story 
song into his head. It was about four 
fairies. One worked very hard, and 
one taught very hard, and one sang 
very hard, and the youngest neither 
worked, nor taught, nor sang, but just 
smiled at everybody; and when the 
king of the fairies came to reckon up 
the good that they had done to people 
in a whole year, he found that the fairy 
who smiled had done the most. That 
story was rather a sensible one, I think. 
It’s astonishing what smiling will do. 
You children might try smiling at 
everybody all day to-morrow; and 
you'll see for yourselves how pleased 
they'll be! 

It ran into many editions—you know 
now what they are—and on the front 
page he put, “To the Lady Who 
Smiled in the Park.” You're quite 
right. There weren't any pages, and 
she was a fairy. I meant a fairy lady; 
and he didn’t write it, only sang. 

He went to the park often, so as to 
see the lovely fairy ; and one day, when 
he was close by, he saw her pick up a 
little child who fell down in the mud. 
So he ran over to them and lent the 
fairy his big handkerchief to wipe the 
mud off the child. The fairy said: 

“Thank you. But perhaps you like 
being kind to these little ones, and 
would rather not be thanked?” Well, 
he always did like little ones; but he 
liked them more after that. The fairy 
did more than put ideas into his head. 
She put them into his life. He is—I 
mean he was—very grateful to her. 
Oh, no! She didn’t tell him the ideas. 
She did not speak to him again for sev- 
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eral years; and then she did not recog- 
nize him. What’s that? Lady Frances 
thinks she did? Well, he would have 
been very proud if he had known; very 
proud! Anyhow, she did not tell him 
the ideas. He just looked at her; and 
dreamed of her—bards do a lot of 
dreaming—and the ideas came. Why 
didn’t he talk to her? Why, because 
she lived in a beautiful place called so- 
ciety, and they don’t let poor bards in. 

He used to wait about and watch the 
places where she went, so that he could 
look at her and get ideas. He saw her 
many times; and the sight of her gave 
him many, many ideas; ideas more 
beautiful than the song stories that 
grew from them. I can’t even remem- 
ber all of them; but I recollect one very 
specially, He had to go away for a 
long time singing for his living—it was 
the time when he earned his first Sun- 
day suit of sheepskins, and he almost 
thought they would let him into society 
then !—and, when he came back to try, 
he heard of a fairy wedding. The 
bride was Lady Fancies. Whom did 
she marry? A personage. The wed- 
ding put a short song into his head. 
Some people say it was the best song 
he ever made. It was about a poor fool 
in cap and bells who saw his beautiful 
mistress married; and when the priests 
prayed for blessings on her he crept up 
behind them to pray, too; but they 
turned him out of the church, because 
he shivered so that he jingled his bells. 
It was rather a sad song. It made some 
people cry; and when the bard wrote 
it—but we won't talk of that. 

He did not see Lady Fancies for 
some time after she was married. 
There was really no need to see her. 
She had put enough ideas into his head 
to last him all his life. When he did see 
her it was when a great crowd was 
watching a lot of soldiers marching off 
to a war. Some of the fairies were 
crying, but she wasn’t. Her face was 
very, very white, but she managed to 
smile. An old lady who was near her 
said: 

“Will they ever come back?” and she 
turned to her and smiled a little more. 

“If we knew they would never come 
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back,” she said, ‘‘we should still tell 
them to go!” 

That put an idea into the bard's 
head, but he didn’t sing a song about 
it. He went and joined the volunteers 
the next day; and soon he went out to 
the war, too. He didn’t do anything 
very great; but he did his duty. They 
made him an officer, and he got shot in 
the arm—by an arrow, of course. They 
had no guns in the good old days. By 
the time his wound got well the war 
was over. So he left the army. They 
gave him a medal because he had done 
his duty; and he was very grateful to 
the fairy for showing him that he 
ought to go and fight for his country ; 
and he always said that she made a 
man of him. Oh, no! He wasn’t a 
man before, only a bard. 

When he came home again he saw 
the fairy only once for a long time. 
She was dressed in black, and they 
called her a widow fairy. She had lost 
two brothers and a lot of friends in the 
war, and she looked very sad. 

“I am saddest,” she said, ‘“‘when I 
think that I said ‘go’—and I am glad- 
dest!” 

That put another idea into his head, 
and he made another story song about 
it. He called it ““The Trumpet Call.” 

The funny thing about the story is 
that there wasn’t a trumpet in it! It 
was about a—a fairy with a soft, sweet 
voice who called to her own people to 
go out and fight for their country. 

People liked that story, and gave him 
new Sunday sheepskins, and he grew 
quite well-off, for a bard, and quite re- 
spectable; but he never became grand 
enough to live in society and know the 
fairies. He might have got in by the 
back gate, perhaps; but he knew that 
they would look down upon him. What 
did you say? Oh! It was Lady 
l‘rances who said “no,” was it? I 
didn’t mean fairies like Lady Frances, 
but ordinary fairies. It wasn’t so much 
that Lady Fancies ‘would look down on 
him, as that he looked up to her. After 
all, she was a fairy; and beautiful, and 
great, and rich, and good; and he was 
only a poor bard. He really wasn't 
grand enough to know her. 
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Sometimes he thought that he would 
try to speak to her just once, to tell 
her of all the good that she had done 
to him; but he didn’t dare. So he 
thought and thought how he could let 
her know without presumption; and 
then one day he saw her playing with 
some very, very nice children; chil- 
dren whom he played with, too. Once 
or twice they both played with the chil- 
dren at the same time; and then they 
spoke a few words—the fairy and the 
man named John. He did not think 
that she remembered him; but Lady 
Frances says I am wrong. It was a 
great honor to him that she did. 

The kind way she played with the 
nice little children gave him many 
ideas, and he wanted more than ever to 
thank her; and at last he had an idea 
of his own. It was this: He would 
tell the story to the children, and they 
would be sure to tell it to her; and 
when they had told her he thought that 
she would understand how—how very 
much he owed to her; and how very 
much he looked up to her from afar. 
From very far. 

Did he tell them the story? Yes, he 
did; and I suppose they told her, be- 
cause she certainly knew. What did 
she say? Ah-h-h! That I don’t know 
exactly; but | think it was something 
like this: 

“Tell him that I have tried all my 
life to put good thoughts into people's 
heads; and | am glad if I have put them 
into his; and he may write about them 
if he likes.” 

I think, if I were a bard, I could 
make a story song out of a fairy who 
said that. 

There! That is the story; and it is 
quite true, if any one understands it 
properly. Lady Frances does! I hope 
the Fairy of Beautiful Fancies did, 
Lady Frances. For she made a man’s 
life; and that is better than making 
stories or songs. 


Hush, dears! I am not clever like 
Mr. Read, and I cannot tell stories 
properly ; but I think I will try to tell 
you about the fairy. Yes, Mr. Read 
may listen, if he will understand what 
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I mean, and not what I say. I am not 
clever, and he is, and I am just a little 
afraid of him. 

Once upon a time there was a lady. 
Her name was Fancies. They called 
her that because she was very, very 
fanciful. One night she was at the 
grand opera, and she felt that some one 
was staring at her. She thought that 
he looked like a bard; and she knew 
that he had mistaken her for a fairy. 
It was because she wore a necklace of 
dewdrops, perhaps; but I think it was 
because he had ideas of his own, and 
he gave one of them to her. 

Another time she saw him watching 
her in the park. I am afraid—she was 
a vain young lady, and she liked to be 
admired, and—I am afraid she smiled 
her best because she saw that he was 
watching her. 

Afterward she read a story—I mean 
she heard it sung—about a girl who 
smiled. She was vain enough to think 
that he meant her. The story had a 
great effect on Fancies, because she felt 
that the bard had mistaken her for— 
for what she ought to be. She made a 
prayer—knelt down by her bed and 
made a prayer—to be like that. The 
story did more to make her good than 
anything else that happened all her life; 
and she very much wanted to thank the 
bard. 

She would have done it when he lent 
her the handkerchief, if he had stopped 
and talked to her; but he was foolish 
and shy and ran away, and she was 
foolish, too, and thought if he didn’t 
talk to her when he had the chance, he 
didn’t want to. Besides, she thought 





that, when he knew her, he noticed she 
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hadn’t any wings, and knew that she 
wasn't a fairy! 

He went away and she didn’t see 
him any more for a long time; and her 
people said that she must marry a per- 
sonage. So she did. 

She saw the bard at the wedding, 
and read his sad song story afterward. 
She was one of the people who cried 
over it. It was kind of him to wish her 
such good things; but they didn’t come 
true. She always read his stories. 
They made her feel good. She always 
wanted to thank him, but he never gave 
her the chance. He was afraid of her, 
because he thought that she was a fairy. 
Yes, he was very silly! Mr. Read 
says that she was one? Well, Mr. 
Read doesn’t know; and he mustn't in 
terrupt. 

She noticed him particularly when 
she was playing with the children—as 
I play with you—and when he played 
with them—as Mr. Read does. And 
when they gave her his message, she 
said Now, I wonder what she 
said? I must remember very careful- 
ly. I know! 

“Tell him I am only a woman; but 
he thought I was a fairy, so I try to 
be one. I am very, very artful, and 
shall not let him find out my unfair 
ness, if I can help it. But if he is not 
afraid, he can talk to me and try!” 








And there’s the bell for tea! We'll 
all go down together. Yes, you may 
come, too, Mr. Read—if you really 


want to? The question was disingenu 
ous, as you say. It shows that I am 
not a fairy, only—yes—Lady Fancies! 
Are we not friends already? These 
many years? 
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Theatrical hostility that promises to benefit the public. More plays than ever prom- 
ised for this season. What the warfare means to the consumer. The American dram- 


atist’s output. 


Promises of foreign successes. Some notable plays by Frenchmen. 


Bataille’s “Le Scandale” and “La Vierge Folle.” A curious play by the author of “The 


Duel.” 
t 


Nil N the midst of wars and ru- 
8) YY mors of wars with which the 
t 
wy theatrical atmosphere has 
been charged, one note’sounds 
clearly to all who are ready 
to listen to it, and that is the note of 
promise to the playgoers of the coun- 
try generally. This or that city or ham- 
let may be deprived of this or that fa- 
vorite actor or favored play as the re- 
sult of the tangled skein of bookings 
resulting from the hostile competition, 
but in general the result of the rivalry 
will be profit to the theatregoer, how- 
ever expensive it may prove to the pro- 
ducer. 

In this instance at least, the public 
is likely to be the least of the sufferers. 
Generally the consumer is ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones ; 
but the effect of the theatrical war, 
whatever it may otherwise prove to be, 
is certain to bring a variety of effort. 
More plays will be produced this sea- 
son than ever before, and the effect of 
the strenuous competition will be such 
as to force each side to make the 
strongest possible effort to satisfy the 
public demand. We are likely to see 
the result not only in a greater number 
of plays, but in a greater attention to 
the details of production. Already the 
competition for actors’ services has 






Mawugham’s latest work “Smith.” 


A quaint little piece by J. M. Barrie 


been great, and it is apparent that every 
effort is being made to create interest in 
the personnels of the companies rather 
than in the presence of the mere star 
supported by ‘“‘a bundle of sticks.” 

All this, though it will be expensive 
for the producer, will be good for the 
playgoer. And he, or she, as the case 
may be, is pretty sure to have a re- 
sultant profit in better entertainment, 
and more entertainment, from which to 
pick and choose. 

It is already apparent from what has 
been underlined that there will be the 
usual number of lighter plays this sea- 
son with musical comedy looming large 
in the prospectus, though here the com- 
petition has been so tremendous already 
that many are called and few are 
chosen. To be successful nowadays a 
musical comedy must unite a great 
number of attractive qualities, and the 
merely commonplace no longer stands 
the slightest chance of permanent pros- 
perity. Again, in the more serious 
form of entertainment, though great 
dramas are always rare, some unusual 
quality has come to be an essential for 
attracting patronage. 

Managers undoubtedly recognize 
these facts, and were it possible, or 
were foresight always as good as their 
hindsight, they would always act in ac- 
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cordance with them. But the traffic in 
human brains does not always seem to 
obey general law. In practically every 
other commodity the ordinary economic 
principle of supply and demand may be 
trusted to occur. Here it does not fol- 
low. Though his intentions may be 
good the play producer may fail 
through one of two causes: First, he 
may not see as clearly as he thinks he 
does; secondly, though recognizing the 
dubious quality of what he has, he must 
still offer it, perforce, to keep his the- 
atres open. 

At this early season, it is practically 
impossible to foreshadow with any de- 
gree of certainty the ultimate result. 
Promises on the parts of the leading 
managers have been magnificent as 
usual, But the: hired publicity pro- 
moters’ grandiloquent tributes to the 
enterprise of their chiefs have not al- 
ways been fulfilled to the letter. 

This season again each of the princi- 
pal operators has come forward with a 
long prospectus of what he intends to 
do, but the prospectuses should con- 
tain always the additional line, “sub- 
ject to alteration.” 

Until they have actually appeared 


the newer works of the American 
dramatists—Thomas, Klein, Walter, 
sroadhurst, Pollock, Forbes, Smith, 


Crothers, and various others somewhat 
less widely known—may not be judged, 
of course. Here, too, promises are 
always splendid, performance some- 
times disappointing. Mr. Thomas is 
this season to present finally his long- 
expected play upon the subject of “The 
Jew,” and Mr. Klein will deal with 
“The Gamblers,” presumably the more 
important type of criminal, as his plays 
may generally be trusted to point to 
some one and something higher up. 
And Mr. Forbes has already been 
among the early producers with ‘The 
Commuters,” which will be described 
here after the curtain has actually risen 
on its New York premier. The others, 
and a host of lesser men and women 
ambitious to write the descriptive title 
“playwright” after their names, will be 
numerously active this season, as other- 
wise there will not be enough material to 
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keep even the New York houses open, 
to say nothing of the thousands of 
houses throughout the country that will 
be waiting for attractions. Left-overs 
from last season will be depended upon 
to fill out much of the time on the road, 
but fresh material will be wanted to 
keep the pot a-boiling. 

It is possible to present some general 
idea of the nature of a number of the 
more important productions promised, 
since they are plays that have already 
been tried abroad and come to us with 
a foreign reputation. This it may be 
understood is not always a touchstone 
of true worth, and_ tastes differ so 
greatly that foreign success as often as 
not precedes American failure. But 
the advantage is with the foreigners, 
for we are more catholic in our tastes 
than they are, and their plays stand a 
far better chance over here than ours 
stand with them. 

Whatever the question of its ulti- 
mate popularity with the general thea- 
tregoer the serious-minded attendant of 
plays is pretty certain to be interested in 
“Le Scandale” by Monsieur Henri 
Bataille, the brilliant author of 
“Maman Colibris,” “Ma Marche Nup- 
tiale,” and “La Femme Nue.” In 
each of the author's later plays, some- 
thing of the poet has been interwoven 
with the dramatist and psychologist. 
Indeed, an observant Paris critic has 
gone so far as to predict that “Le Scan- 
dale” will live as one of the great plays 
of to-day. 

The scene is Luchon at the end of 
the season, with its cosmopolitan mix- 
ture of human elements, old and young, 
cynics and idealists. Charlotte Ferioul 
meets Artanesso, and in the glamour of 
the lights and the light mode of. living 
which the fashionable watering place 
engenders, she forgets, for the time be- 
ing, her husband and her two children 
to whom she is still devoted. Artanesso 
has seen her twice and conquered her, 
and so beautifuly told is the confession 
of the woman that it does not repel 
sympathy, even though her sin may not 
be forgiven easily. Here the pliant 
Irench language and even more the 


flexible French moods are invaluable 
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essentials, difficult indeed to meet in our 
colder tongue. 

Charlotte’s lover quickly proves his 
worthlessness and all but demands 
money of her. She gives him her dia- 
mond ring and trouble has begun to 
brew. In the three acts that follow the 
woman is pursued by the folly of one 
day. <Artanesso is arrested as a swin- 
dler and Charlotte is summoned as a 
witness. And though she has long since 
ceased to see him his path runs parallel 
with hers, and she is slowly but surely 
tortured with fear of the ultimate se- 
quences of her one false step. At last 
the husband finds out, and he is ready 
to shame his wife before every one. 
But he looks at her for a moment, de- 
cides to be silent, to live his life apart, 
suffer if need be, but save her the trag- 
edy of exposure. 

Then Charlotte goes to Paris to help 
the blackguard if she can, for at the last 
moment he has shown a trace of nobil- 
ity and given her back her letters. The 
husband, pretending to believe the ex- 
cuse she has invented for her absence, 
is in torment. When she returns shall 
he turn her out or go on living the life 
of seeming self-deception? He thinks 
of his own past, and eventually his 
doubts are set at rest. When she re- 
turns he pretends, and she pretends, 
that nothing stands between them. but 
the moment of mutual exposition comes 
at last; she breaks down, and falls at 
his feet, crying: “You know.” He talks 
to her, talks as a husband, as a father, 
almost as a priest might talk to a sin- 
ner in confessional, and in the midst of 
it all, worn out in spirit and in mind, 


she falls asleep. The children rush 
noisily into the room. “Hush,” says 
the husband, “mother is asleep.” After 


all little else can matter. Presumably 
neither will forget the past, but there 
will be forgiveness and the mutual 
striving to build stronger. 

It is over a year since “Le Scandale” 
Was produced in -Paris, and in the 
meantime Monsieur Bataille has scored 
another great success with “La Vierge 
Folle,” of which a prompt American 
production is promised, gh Vierge 
lolle” was produced at the Gymnase 
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Theatre last February. The “Foolish 
Virgin” of the play is Diane, the eight- 
een-year-old daughter of the Duc De 
Charance. She has been betrayed by 
Marcel Armaury; a married lawyer, 
whose wife is ignorant of the circum- 
stance, as are Diane’s father and 
brother, Gaston. The facts come out 
in a conversation between the girl’s 
mother and the priest, Abbé Roux, 
whose advice they have sought. The 
priest advises that the girl be sent to 
a nunnery, and she seemingly ac- 
quiesces, but runs away and joins 
Armaury, intending to take refuge in 
England. 

At this point \Jadame Armaury dis- 
covers her husband’s unfaithfulness, 
and Gaston arrives on the scene, hav- 
ing been advised in an anonymous let- 
ter of how matters stand. Here the 
wife becomes heroic. She fears for 
her husband’s life, persuades the 
brother that he has been deceived, and 
even goes so far as to further her hus- 
band’s escape with Diane. But the 
strain upon her has been too great, and 
as the curtain descends she faints away. 

The family then fall back upon the 
idea of divorce, assuming that the law- 
yer’s marriage to the girl following this 
will provide a coat of whitewash. The 
wife has been generosity itself to her 
husband, but the selfishness of the girl’s 
family is too much for her patience. 

“A man does not carry off a girl 
without her consent,” she argues, and 
she defends her husband with a zeal- 
ousness that arouses all the ire of the 
girl’s male relatives. <Armaury will not 
hight a duel, so Gaston swears that he 
will kill him. And all the incidents 
from now on lead up to the “big scene.” 

In the fourth act in which the two 
stand face to face, Gaston draws his 
revolver, and the women fling them- 
selves between the men. Then Diane 
admits the greatness of Madame aAr- 
maury’s sacrifice, and Gaston begs her 
to emulate the wife’s splendid example. 
But this is more than the girl can prom- 
ise. She insists that he choose there 
and then between her and his wife. 
“Mais elle a de la race, Diane?” he 
And moved to the highest plane 


Says. 
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of sacrificial feeling by the proud ex- 
altation of having been preferred by the 
man she adores, she seizes Gaston's re- 
volver and shoots herself. 

Another French play of rather an un- 
usual sort is promised in “Sire,” by 
Monsieur Henri Lavedan, best known 
to our audiences by “The Duel,” in 
which Otis Skinner acted a couple of 
seasons ago. Like that play, this one 
was first acted at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Mademoiselle De Saint Salbi is 
a woman of sixty or thereabouts in the 
year 1848, and all her life she has been 
devoted to Louis XVII, whom she met 
as the dauphin when both of them were 
children. She is certain that he lives 
somewhere and that he will some day 
come back to her, and she feels that she 
could die happy if he would but kiss her 
hand. The woman has two good 
friends, the doctor and the abbé, and 
they decide to cure her of her delusion 
by indulging it. To that end they look 
about for a plausible Louis XVII, and 
find him in a wonderful watchmaker, 
Denis Roulette. He not only “looks the 
part,” but has no end of accomplish- 
ments that will make him attractive. 

On the success of this role the play, 
here will probably rise or fall. For the 
basis of the complications is too slight 


to be taken very seriously. Denis Rou-- 


lette has a genius for getting mixed up 
in a lot of things, and besides carrying 
out the deception as regards his iden- 
tity with Louis XVII, he soon finds 
himself in a plot to overthrow the 
reigning Louis Philippe and substitute 
the republic. Though mademoiselle is 
happy in her delusion, Denis eventually 
decides that he is playing a shabby trick 
on a generous old lady and seeks to 
find a means of going away without de- 
stroying her pleasant little dream. 

The opportunity comes in the out- 
break of the Revolution, but before 
long she knows the truth, and when he 
returns in the uniform of a National 
Guard she cannot find it in her heart to 
forgive him. In the end the nobility 


of his character asserts itself, and news 
comes to the little old lady that though 
he was not in fact a king, he could die 
like one, and in defense of one, for he 
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has given his life for the cause of 
Louis Philippe. The thing has _pic- 
turesqueness surely, but it will require 
acting—fine, varied, sympathetic acting 
—to be effective “in our midst.” 

As Zoé Blundell in Mr. Pinero’s 
“Midchannel” had her “tame robins” 
and ultimately came to grief through 
one of them, so the smart married 
woman in Mr. W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’'s “Smith” has what she is pleased 
to call a “poodle dog” or “tame cat.” 
Successes in London have been as few 
as in America during the last year, but 
“Smith” has been counted one. Mr. 
Maugham's work is not unknown to 
American playgoers, who saw John 
Drew in his “Jack Straw,” Ethel Bar- 
rymore in his “Lady Frederick,” and 
Billie Burke in his “Mrs. Dot.” Each 
of these seemed a little thinner to us 
than they did to the London public, but 
each has served a purpose. 

In “Smith” a young man comes back 
from Rhodesia, where he has becofne a 
successful farmer, and finds the Lon- 
don society, which he used to admire, 
rotten to the core. His sister is a 
woman of fashion, who flirts outrage- 
ously with a brainless boy, the tame cat 
previously referred to; his brother-in- 
law is a brainless ass; and his sister's 
best friend cares for nothing but ciga- 
rettes and bridge. Where he looks for 
honesty and gentleness he finds only 
heartlessness and meanness. All the 
women about him have married from 
sordid motives, whereas he _ believes 
that women should marry only for love 
and to make good wives and mothers. 
Only one person in the whole outfit ap- 
peals to him—Smith, the little parlor- 
maid—and so he proposes marriage to 
her, though he realizes, and she knows, 
the difference in their respective sta- 
tions. And though she at first refuses, 
she falls into his arms in the end. 

A curious little play which is under- 
lined for this season bears the enig- 
matic title, ““The Twelve Pound Look,” 
but the reason will be clear enough 
after a brief exposition of the plot. As 
its author is J. M. Barrie, one naturally 
expects quaintness in the story and its 
handling as well as in the title. ‘The 
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Twelve Pound Look” tells of one Sir 
Harry Sims, newly made a knight, but 
by no means so much admired by one 
of his wives as his honorable handle 
might seem to promise. One night, 
some twelve years before the opening 
of the play, his first wife ran away, 
leaving behind her a note tantamount 
to a confession of infidelity, on the 
strength of which Sims, after a vain 
search for her, got a divorce. Then 
he married again, and Lady Sims is 
now about to be presented at court. 
She is in fact trying on her gown while 
Sir Harry is rehearsing the various 
features of the ceremonials through 
which they are expected to go on the 
august occasion. The pair are inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a typist—which 
by the way is a much better word than 
the one we use over here to distinguish 
the operator from the machine. She 
has been engaged to send off Sir Har- 
ry's answers to numerous letters of con- 
gratulation on his new-found honors, 
And the typist to the man’s immense 
surprise, if not ours, proves to be his 
long-lost first wife. 

He presses her for an explanation of 


why she ran away, and she confesses 
finally that she simply could not stand 
him any longer. She had no partner 
in her flight, was innocent of all wrong- 
doing, and is now living happy and con- 
tented with simple, unassuming people. 
But how did it happen, he inquires, that 
she chose that particular moment for 
going away and no other? She went, 
she says, as soon as she could get to- 
gether enough money to buy a type- 
writer—that is to say just twelve 
pounds. And she warns him to be- 
ware when he looks into the new wife's 
eyes and sees there the twelve-pound 
look. Now she goes away, and Lady 
Sims comes in. And the first thing 
she does is to glance over at the type- 
writer with a strange, far-away expres- 
sion in her face. 

“Are those things expensive?” she 
asks. 

Imagine Sims’ position ! 

“The Twelve Pound Look” ought -o 
prove a most amusing trifle. And come 
to think of it, there may be more than 
a joke in it, after all. There usually 
is in Barrie, even when he is at his 
quaintest. 


% 
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T was not then her heart broke— 
That moment when she knew 
That all her faith held holiest 
Was utterly untrue. 


It was not then her heart broke— 
That night of prayer and tears 

When first she dared the thought of life 
Through all the empty years. 


Oh, underneath the April boughs, 
She felt the blossoms stir, 

The careless mirth of yesterday 
Came near and smiled at her. 


Old singing lingered in the wind, 
Old joy came close again, 

Oh, underneath those April boughs, 
I think her heart broke then. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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by Mary Hallock Foote, well told and more human 
Not a very remarkable book is Robert W. Cham- 


bers’ “Ailsa Paige.” P.G. Wodehouse has a lively and entertaining story in “The 


Intrusion of Jimmy.” 


Eugene P. Lyle, Junior, has another adventure tale in “Blaze 


Derringer.” “The Native Born,” by I. A.R, Wylie unsatisfactory in many ways 


<2 AST month we gave you a 
we «hint, in this department, of 
something big that was to 
come in the shape of a two- 
part story to run in the No- 
vember and December numbers. We 
are reasonably certain that you will take 
more than a casual interest in the an- 
nouncement that Mr. William J. Locke 
is the author of this story. 

Of course you know all about Mr. 
Locke; you wouldn’t be readers of 
AINSLEE'S if you didn’t find pleasure 
and diversion in good fiction, and with 
your taste for good fiction you have en- 
joyed his stories. Probably you made his 
acquaintance first in the pages of “The 
Beloved Vagabond,” as most other peo- 
ple did, though it is possible that some 
of you had previously read “The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” At all 
events, you know him now, and very 
likely you think you know what he is 
capable of. 

But we think we have a surprise in 
store for you in this two-part story, 
“Viviette.” We think you will be will- 
ing to admit, when you have read it, 
that Mr. Locke has outdone himself. 





It is a piece of work that can only be 
described as an inspiration, one of those 
flashes of genius that comes without 
warning. 


Of course, if you fail to read the 
story, you perhaps will not realize what 
you have missed—unless, when it is too 
late, you hear about it from somebody 
else—but at any rate you cannot say 
that you had no chance. 

There will be another story in the 
November AInsLer’s that is worth spe- 
cial consideration here. The complete 
novel is always important, and “Behind 
Their Masques” is important for a va- 
riety of reasons. First of all, it is a 
story of the stage, a more of less orig- 
inal theme for a complete novel in 
AINSLEE’s, because it is difficult to get 
one that is good enough. Its author 
is Louise Closser Hale. Mrs. Hale 
knows all about her subject. She is 
an experienced and finished actress and 
literary woman, and one who 
pride in her work. 

The short stories, the work of Eden 
Phillpotts, E. Nesbit, J. W. Marshall, 
Jane W. Guthrie, A. A. Knipe, and 
others, are all of them up to the stand- 
ard set by the stories of Mr. Locke and 
Mrs. Hale. If you find a story in the 
whole list that you do not like we wish 
you would write and tell us about it. 
We are only too glad to have our read- 
ers tell us what they think of the maga- 





takes 


zine, and with Mr. Locke’s two-part 
story, Mr. Partridge’s serial, and Mrs. 
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Hale’s complete novel, you have an op- 
portunity to free your mind to us and 
incidentally to tell us some pleasant 
things about AInsLEE’s. We think we 
are giving you a pretty good magazine, 
and hope, of course, that you agree 
with us. 
ae t SH 


A book that is enthusiastically ap- 
proved by Bernard Shaw is sure to be 
worth reading, if for no other reason 
than to satisfy one’s curiosity as to Mr. 
Shaw’s tastes in fiction. 

A perusal of “The Way of All 
Flesh,” by Samuel Butler, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. can leave one 
in no doubt as to the sincerity of Mr. 
Shaw’s enthusiasm and will sufficiently 
supply the reasons for it. 

But Mr. Shaw’s opinion about the 
story is not nearly so interesting as the 
story itself. Among the announce- 
ments of the book by the publishers is 
one to the effect that the author de- 
voted something like twenty years to 
the writing of it, and the result is proof 
enough that the time was not wasted. 

The story covers the period of the 
first half of the Victorian era, dealing 
chiefly with the life history of Ernest 
Pontifex, a young representative of a 
middle-class English family. In the 
opening we are introduced to the young 
man’s grandfather and father, the au- 
thor’s purpose being to give, by way 
of preface, an idea of the atmosphere 
into which the young man was born 
and the influences which were brought 
to bear upon the formation of his char- 
acter. In some respects it is an old 
story, repeated everywhere and with- 
out end, of the blighting effects of the 
blindness and stupidity of the preju- 
dices of maturity upon the character of 
youth, 

Ernest’s father and grandfather had 
no views of life in any of its manifesta- 
tions which could truthfully be called 
their own. Their outlook was _ the 
traditional and conventional one, and 
they were, both of them, absolutely 
ruthless in their application of it to the 
helpless lad. Theobald, the boy’s fa- 
ther, was a Church of England clergy- 
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man, one of a familiar type, accepted 
as a spiritual pastor but probably as 
unfit as can be imagined to direct and 
assist in the serious work of character 
building. 

The result of all this is disastrous to 
the last degree to Ernest until a catas- 
trophe sets him free from the slavery, 
and makes a man of him. The price 
he had to pay for it, high as it 1s, is 
none too high for his freedom. 

Mr. Butler’s style, though rather de- 
liberate, is well suited to the character 
of the tale and is considerably bright- 
ened by a vein of satiric humor which 
runs through the whole book. 


ae te H 


Mary Roberts Rinehart has added 
another lively mystery story to her list. 
Her latest book is “*The Wmdow at the 
White Cat,” published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

Mrs. Rinehart doesn’t tell us specif- 
ically where the scene of her story is 
laid, but we are led to infer from vari- 
ous hints that are dropped that Pitts- 
burg is the location. It is a story in 
which municipal politics, finance, and 
society are thoroughly mixed together, 
with a flavoring of murder, suicide, and 
graft. 

John Knox, who tells the story, with 
a humor that seems at times rather 
flippant considering the gravity of most 
of the events into which he is drawn, 
is a lawyer of some local reputation. 
At the very outset of the tale his aid is 
sought by a very charming young 
woman, who turns out to be the daugh- 
ter of Allan Fleming, the State treas- 
urer and a prominent member of a 
coterie of highly disrespectable poli- 
ticians. The matter upon which she 
consults him is the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of her father. 

He is sentimental enough to allow 
himself to be persuaded by her, and 
thus the story gets away with a flying 
start. One complication follows an- 
other rapidly—almost too rapidly, for, 
unless the thread of the tale is followed 
with the closest attention, the reader is 
apt to find himself enmeshed in a tangle 
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of confusing detail from which he can 
extract himself only by retracing his 
steps. The detective, Hunter, is not 
very effective, partly, it must be con- 
fessed, because he is hampered by or- 
ders from his superiors, who seek to 
have the whole matter hushed up. 
Knox, therefore, finds the burden of 
solving the mystery thrown upon his 
shoulders, and finally succeeds, more by 
good luck and the weakness of Flem- 
ing’s secretary, Wardrop, than by his 
own alertness, 

The story is decidedly faulty in con- 
struction, If it had been condensed 
and more closely woven it would have 


been vastly improved and made easier. 


reading. But, as mystery stories go, it 
will doubtless be quickly accepted. 


ses Fe 


The title of Mary Hallock Foote’s 
new book, published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., will, perhaps, recall Cooper's 
best-known tale, “The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” in which, as will be remem- 
bered, “The Royal Americans” played 
a prominent part, in the defense of 
Fort William Henry. Except for this, 
and the facts that the time and place of 
Cooper's story correspond with those 
of Mrs. Foote’s “The Royal Ameri- 
cans,” there is no similarity between the 
plots of the two books. Mrs. Foote’s 
story also covers a period extending 
from the French and Indian War 
through the Revolution. 

It is an historical novel, but it does 
not suffer from the faults of that type 
of fiction. The plot has a vitality of 
its own, and does not depend for its 
interest and action unduly upon his- 
torical events. It is more human than 
the average novel of this kind, chiefly 
because the characters are human; at 
any rate, the two principal ones are, be- 
cause they are of Mrs, Foote’s crea- 
tion, 

Catherine Yelverton was born during 
Montcalm’s attack on Fort Ontario, 
and her mother lost her life in conse- 
quence. She and her foster sister Char- 
lotte were brought up in the neighbor- 
hood of Albany, among the Schuylers 
and under their influence, and it is in 
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these surroundings that most of the 
action of the story takes place. 

The dramatic elements of the story 
develop largely out of the character of 
Charlotte, whose history is unusual 
and more or less stormy. The love in- 
terest is a good deal complicated by the 
quixotic course of Dunbar, the hero, 
and Catherine’s unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with an overscrupulous lover. 

Mrs. Foote’s stories are always well 
told, and this one is no exception. 


se Ft 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers has, in his 
latest book, varied his output of fiction, 
by writing a story of the Civil War. 
In “Ailsa Paige,’ published by D. Ap 
pleton & Co., Mr. Chambers seems to 
have realized the necessity of getting 
away from the familiar type of Civil 
War stories, of which there have been 
so many, first and last, and of telling 
his story from a new angle. But it is 
almost too difficult a task even for one 
so skillful as he is. 

The tale is too discursive, especially 
in its introductory chapters, which are 
so long drawn out that it threatens to 
become monotonous. From the time 
when Berkeley has his bitter interview 
with his mother’s first husband, in the 
opening chapter, down to his decision 
to enlist, the narrative wanders rather 
aimlessly, and the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the multitude of charac 
ters is confusing and retards the action. 

Most of it, which takes place in 
Bro lyn and New York, is devoted to 
the relations and doings of the charac- 
ters, and we are led to believe that 
Berkeley, in spite of his youth, has 
wasted his life, though it is difficult 
to see exactly how. Ailsa Paige, a very 
youthful and very charming widow, 
meets him, and they fall in love, but 
because he believes himself to be ille- 
gitimate he tells her he can never marry, 
so they agree to a purely spiritual com 
panionship. With his enlistment be- 
gins the war part of the story, and it 
follows the conventional lines pretty 
closely. Some of the fighting around 
Richmond, in the Peninsular campaign, 
is described, but the description is high- 
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ly impressionistic. The love story of 
Berkeley and Ailsa is complicated by 
the familiar misunderstandings and the 
familiar villain. Ailsa volunteers as a 
hospital nurse, and has her share of ad- 
ventures and disappointments. Berkeley 
undergoes wounds and hardships, but 
comes through it all safe and reformed, 
and a hero, an officer, and a gentleman. 
Needless to say how it all ends. 

It is not a very remarkable book, but 
it will, of course, sell as well as any of 
Mr. Chambers’ novels. 


es F 


“The Intrusion of Jimmy,” by P. G. 
Wodehouse, published by W. J. Watt 
& Co., is Mr. Wodehouse’s second book. 

It is an exceptionally lively and en- 
tertaining story, and one which affords 
substantial ground for confidence in the 
author’s future work. The best thing 
about the story, from our point of 
view, is the evidence it affords of Mr. 
Wodehouse’s independence of thought 
and of traditional methods. He is not 
likely, we should judge, to fall into any 
of the literary ruts that hamper and 
finally ruin a promising career. 

“The Intrusion of Jimmy” is a 
sprightly romance, with just a sugges- 
tion of criminal mystery, enough to 
give it flavor and a character of its own. 
Jimmy Pitt is an aristocratic young 
I:nglishman, who, like some others 
of his class, has neither the means 
nor the training, nor, perhaps, the in- 
clination to make him a useful member 
of society, and has found himself in 
New York, forced to take to journalism 
for a living. He falls in with a rather 
engaging crook named Spike Mullin, 
and the two have a number of adven- 
tures which bring upon them the un- 
favorable attention of the police. 

Jimmy's fortunes, owing to the death 
of an English relative. take a turn for 
the better, and he finds himself im- 
proved in worldly matters as an Eng- 
lish baronet. Returring to England, 
accompanied by Spike, he discovers 
among the English gentry an old ac- 
quaintance in the person of ex-Police 
Captain MacEchern, and some amusing 
complications follow, which are em- 
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phasized by Jimmy’s fondness for the 
captain’s daughter. 

The story ends as such stories should, 
Jimmy and Mollie MacEchern are made 
happy, and Spike, the homesick New 
York tough, returns to his native town 
to become a prosperous politician. 


es Ft 


Eugene P. ‘Lyle, Junior, has pub- 
lished another new book, through Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., which he calls 
“Blaze Derringer.” It tells the story of 
a young man’s adventures in South 
America, adventures very much the 
same as those described in Richard 
Harding Davis’ tale, “The White 
Mice.” 

Blaze Derringer, we infer, was so 
called because he had red hair and 
freckled eyelids; his baby name was 
Eddie, and he “left college at the in- 
stigation of the faculty.” It was then 
that his education began. 

He took the first train back to Texas, 
it is to be supposed because, like other 
Texans, he considered it ‘“God’s coun- 
try,’ and when he reached home he 
found his father at the station super- 
intending the shipment of a bunch of 
steers. On the way to the ranch in the 
old man’s automobile the necessary ex- 
planations were made, and it came out 
that Eddie had thrashed one of the 
faculty who had intimated that the boy 
had not been strictly truthful. This 
pleased his father so much that he gave 
the boy five thousand dollars, and told 
him he could travel for a year. 

Eddie is one of those very sophisti- 
cated youths whose knowledge of the 
world and its ways is almost beyond be- 
lief. The allotted year had hardly be- 
gun before he found himself engaged 
in a scheme to set free the president 
of a South American republic who had 


* been imprisoned by his political oppo- 


nents. The bulk of the book is de- 
voted to the narrative of the compli- 
cations in which Eddie became involved 
in his philanthropic attempt to set the 
prisoner free and get him out of the 
country with the fortune which he had 
accumulated. The president had a very 
attractive daughter. 
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It is hardly necessary to give the de- 
tails of Eddie’s achievements or to hint 
at the outcome. Readers who cannot 
guess correctly had better read the 
book. 
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In a short preface to “The Native 
Born,” published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, the author, I. A. R* Wylie, 
admits that it is his first “serious liter- 
ary effort.” 

The scene of the story is laid in In- 
dia unfortunately, for either the au- 
thor knows nothing about India or, if 
he does, he is unable to write con- 
vincingly about the country and its cus- 
toms. With a few slight alterations the 
book might be made an American or an 
English story. 

It contains the materials for a very 
good tale; the plot is original, and in 
the course of its development it reveals 
situations of more or less dramatic 
strength, but its construction is so weak 
and its lack of atmosphere so palpable 
that its possibilities are wasted. The 
characterization, also, is colorless. 

Four characters furnish the material 
for the story: John Stafford, a young 
English officer; Lois Carruthers, who 
turns out later to be his half-sister; 
Nehal Singh, supposed to be a young 
Indian noble, and Beatrice Carey, an 
English girl. 

Some years prior to the opening of 
the tale, Stafford’s father and mother 
together with Steven Carruthers had 
been killed in a native uprising, and 
their children had been left in charge 
of their friend, Colonel Carmichael, and 
his wife. The facts concerning this 


are told in a prologue. 
At the beginning of the novel young 
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Stafford is introduced as a captain in 
the English army, Nehal Singh as the 
Rajah ef Marut, Lois as the ward of 
Carmichael, and Beatrice Carey with 
her mother under the shadow of some 
mysterious scandal. The dénouement 
of the story discloses the true relations 
of the characters to each other. Nehal 
Singh is not an Indian at all, but the 
son of Steven Carruthers, who after his 
father’s death had been adopted by the 
then rajah and made his heir. The lat- 
ter’s wife, seduced by the father of 
Stafford, is actually the mother of Lois 
Carruthers. It is a rather unlikely 
climax and not at all satisfactory. 
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Important New Books. 


“Rest Harrow,” Maurice Hewlett, Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
_ “Mrs. Fitz,” J. C. Snaith, Moffat, Yard & 


Co. 

“The Motor Maid,” C. N. & A. M. Will- 
iamson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Once Upon a Time,” Richard Harding 
Davis, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Now,” Charles Marriott, John Lane Co. 

“African Game Trails,” Theodore Roose- 
velt, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Masters of the Wheatlands,” Harold 
Bindloss, F. A. Stokes Co. 

“The House of Bondage,” 
Wright Kauffman, Moffat, Yard 

“Sir George’s Objection,” Mrs. 
Clifford, Duffield & Co. 

“The Power and the Glory,” Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“An Affair of Dishonor,” William De 
Morgan, Henry Holt & Co. 

“Happy Island,” Jennette 
Co 

“The Meddlings of Eve,” William J 
Hopkins, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

“Comrades of the Trails,” G. E. 
dore Roberts, L. C. Page & Co. 
on Hour,” Elinor Glyn, D. Appleton & 
0. 


Reginald 
aCe, .. 
W. K. 


Lee, Century 


Theo- 
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Growing 
Children 


develop sturdy bodies and 
bright brains when reared 
upon proper food. 


One child, properly nour- 
ished, will grow to splendid 
manhood—strong and rugged 
as a young oak; another, 
carelessly fed is handicapped 
through life. 


A child’s fut ure depends 
largely upon the mother’s care- 
ful selection of its food. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a scientific food, contains the vitalizing elements in wheat 








and barley, so prepared as to supply true nourishment for 
the child’s rapidly developing body and brain. 

This nourishment is derived solely from Nature's labora- 
tory—the grain-fields—thus it is Nature's gift to mothers 
for the highest development of growing children. 





‘“‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


The success of any dessert is doubly assured 
if served with dainty NABISCO SUGAR 


WAFERS. A flavor to accord with any 


beverage, fruit or ice. 








In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—another unique dessert confec- 
tion. Nabisco goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Heating for delicate women 


The width of a window-sill sep- 
arates fierce Winter from gen- 
tle Summer—that is, if your 
heating outfit has been rightly 
chosen. The most delicate 
women and the frailest flowers 
thrive and bloom in the whole- 
some warmth and ventilation 
brought about by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


The cleanly, genial warmth these 
outfits produce enables your wife to 
dress in light-weight, becoming cloth- 
ing, to appear at her graceful best, to 
work and exercise unrestrictedly; and relieves her of all back- 
breaking drudgery that is a part of old-fashioned heating methods. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are sure aids to domestic happiness 
and economy. They keep the house cozy and healthful in all kinds of bad weather. 
By saving much coal and doing away with repair bills, as well as giving long life to 
furnishings and decorations, they more than earn their cost. In fact, they are in 
every way an investment —not an expense. 

~~ - ADVANTAGE 21. All IDEAL Steam Boilers are 
fitted with Sylphon Regulator, which is the greatest im- 
provement made in a century, for giving perfect control 
over the draft and check dampers. This regulator keeps 
the steam steadily at the right point for economical 
heating and insures uniform heating of the rooms. Saves 
running up and down the cellar stairs during quick- 
changing weather. (If you have a boiler without this 
regulator be sure to write us for full particulars.) Ask 
also for our new edition of “Ideal Heating” (free) which 


A No, 2118 IDEAL Boiler and A No, A-ogr IDEAL Boiler tells all the advantages of the world-famous IDEAL Boil- 


270 ft. of 38-inch AMERICAN and 461 ft. of 38-inch AMER. erg and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Radiators, costing the owner ICAN Radiators costing the 











$135, were used to Hot-Water owner $215, wereusedto Hoe If you want to make your home a haven of warmth, don’t 
heat this cottage, Water heat this cottage. wait until you build, but comfort your present house 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, com- with an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
petent fitter, This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, ators. Put in now without disturbing your old heaters 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to until ready to start fire in the new. 

limatic and other conditions, 

wewonses AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY “222°” 

large cities eee | ee ae mee CHICAGO 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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“Full Speed Ahead 
tothe Appetite 















A crystal - clear 
beverage of A 
Nature’s distil- ' 
lation, bubbling 
with purity, 

_~ healthfulness, 
and pleasure. 


= 5 


A good drink in itself and one \ 
that makes other beverages better. 
Fresh and sparkling from America’s 
Greatest Mineral Spring. 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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The Home of 
Dr. Robert H. Williams. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 20, 1910. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co., 

“*Ostermoor Mattresses are un- 
questionably the finest mattresses 
possible to be obtained. 

“My father, R. N. Williams, 
of Cameron, Mo., bought an Os- 
termoor Mattress over TWENTY 
YEARS AGO, and it is today the 
very best mattress | have ever 
seen, 

“lam using the Ostermoor con- 
stantly, and have frequently had 
my patients get your mattresses, 
and do away with hair ones. 

“The Ostermoor is a non-con- 
ductor and a conserver of vital 
force; hair is quite the contrary."’ 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. WrLitaMs. 
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**Good for a 
lifetime’s 
bed 


family is proof of quality—it’s another thing merely to claim. 


That’s the 


the others. Proven Quality is more important than price, and yet 
the genuine Ostermoor costs no more than the swarm of ‘‘ just as 
goods’’ that strive for recognition by copying the Ostermoor trade- 
mark and the famous Ostermoor advertising. Get what you ask for. 


Send For Our 144-Page Book with Samples—Mailed Free 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white ticking 
4'.6" wide—45 lbs. 
$15. 

In two parts, 50c. extra 
Dust-proof satin finish 
ticking, $1.50 more 


French mercerized Art 
Twills, $3.00 more 











Twenty years of service in this 





difference between the Ostermoor mattress and— 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor 
dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us and we'll give you his 
name. But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores—make sure you're get- 
ting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade-mark label 
is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by 
express prepaid, same day your check is received by 
us, where we have no dealer or he has none in stock, 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Lid., Montreal 
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Alters the Whole Question 





| 


The Six does alter the whole automobile 
question. 

It accomplishes previously impossible 
results in quietness, comfort, flexibility, 
hill-climbing, and economy. 

Money spent lavishly to perfect a car of 
four-cylinders can only add to the price 
you pay. It can never add that finishing 
touch of continuous power, which is found 
only in the Six. 

The Winton Six is high-grade in design, 
materials, workmanship, and classy finish. 

It is superior in the beauty of its per- 
formance. 





“We had our first experience of the pleasure of owning an 
automobile with a........ Thirty, but this new proposition of 
six-cylinders alters the whole question. 
ful, so satisfying that it appeals to me through and through. I 
do indeed thank you for making so complete a car.” 

@. This letter from a lady in California tells a big story briefly. 


It is so finished, so rest- 


And supreme in low cost of upkeep. Its 
world’s record of 77 cents per 1000 miles is 
the direct result of its six-cylinders, its 
continuous power, and its beautiful oper- 


ation. 


The Winton Six has the only self-crank- 
ing motor. Air does it. No clock springs: 
no complicated mechanism. Just one sin- 
gle moving part. 

The 1911 48 H. P. Winton Six sells at 
$3000. To find its value compare it with 
cars that cost $4000 to $6000. 

Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily- 
understood story. Send coupon for copy. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 

Branch Houses: Broadway and 70th St., New York; Berkeley and Stanhope 
Sts., Boston; 246-248 No. Broad St., Philadelphia; 209 N St., Balti- 
more; Baum and Beatty Sts., Pittsburg; 738-740 Woodward Ave., Detroit; 
Michigan Ave. and 13th St., Chicago; 16-22 Eighth St. N., Miuneapolis; 

1000 Pike St., Seattle; 300 Van Ness Ave., Sau Francisco. 


Tell the suvstitutor:’ “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 
122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send Winton Six literature to 
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BEAUTY 
IS BORN OF HEALTH 


and Health is the foundation of all the joys of life. The mission of 


ANHEUSER BUSCH, 


alle Nutvune 


is to bring the pleasures of health and strength to all. Itis a liquid food and gives vigor 
and nutrition to those lacking the power of perfect digestion. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH - - - = _ St. Louis, Mo. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, ] want what! asked for, Good-bye.” 






























Brilliant 
New Novel 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


, Mr. Chambers’ latest and greatest novel will begin 
in the November Cosmopolitan. It is a story of vivid in- 
terest, dealing with a big, vital theme. It lays bare one of 
the greatest problems of our complex modern civilization. 
Robert W. Chambers is unquestionably America’s most pop- 

ular novelist. Nearly two million copies of his recent pro- |; 
ductions have been sold. In “The Common Law” 


(COSMOPOLITAN 


has secured what will universally be regarded 
as his masterpiece. Everybody will read this 
absorbing romance—must read it or argue 
himself out of date. Do not miss it under 
any circumstances. 



























Illustrated by 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Gibson is pre-eminently America’s greatest 
illustrator. He is the creator of the world-famous 
**Gibson Girl.’’ He is the artist who recently 
got $50,000 for a series of fifty drawings. 
Nearly every hom@g possesses repro- 
ductions of his work. 






























is goud only until Now. Ist 
Act Now! Use the coupon opposite, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Have YOU A 


Salary-Raising ABILITY ? 


In other words, does Fa ability, your training, your special knowledge 


put you in DEMAN 





when knotty work-problems are to be solved? 


That’s the kind of ability that raises your salary, brings you promotion, keeps your posi- 
tion safe in times of trouble and wins you success. That’s the kind of ability the International 
Correspondence Schools can give to you—whether you’re young or old, well schooled or 
not, office man or outside man, day worker or night worker, no matter where you live or 


what little spare time you have, 


To find out how the I. C. S. can help you win success in your chosen line of work costs you 


nothing—places you under no obligation. 
Simply mark and mail the attached coupon. 
With a way So easy, in a matter of such vital 
importance to you, surely you can afford 
time to ask for free advice and information that 
will exert so tremendous an influence on 
your earning capacity and your entire career. 

Mark the coupon a.id so take the first step 
toward joining the thousands who have won 
permanent success through I.C.S. help. Onan 
average 300 VOLUNTARILY report ad- 
vancement every month. During July the 
number was 302. Mark the coupon. 


EMPLOYERS 


in need of men and women who have 
shown their ability along special lines 
of work should write the Students’ Aid 
Department of the I. C. S. 

There is no charge for this service. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1199, SORANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked x, 








Kookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 

Show Card Writing 
Window Trimming 
Commercial Illustrating 
industrial Designing 
Architectural Draftsman 
Bullding Contractor 
Architect Si be 
Chem let {rv 
Lan, ee) an 
Banking Italiane 
Civil Service 








Electric Wireman 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Dralismas 


Civil Engineer 

rete Construction 
Plambing, Steam Fitting 
Mine Foreman 
Mine Superietendent 
Antomebile Running 








j Name 


! Street and No,____ 





Good-bye.” 















Strains 
and Sprains 


are quickly relieved by applying 
the wonderful counter-irritant— 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Better than a mustard-plaster, easier to 
apply and gives the needed heat with- 
out blistering the skin. For children, 


dilute with White Vaseline. 


; Rub on Capsicum Vaseline at night for 
sore throat or cold in the chest. It will 
ease the congestion and comfort that 
pain. 
This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparations, 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents and 
ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE COOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 











Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Vaseline Cold am Yomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Capsicum Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
asad Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
line Camphorat ream White Vaseline 


CHESEBROUGH : MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 
38 State Street. New York 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank 
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The Famous 


Meister Piano 


In Your Own Home 30 Days Free 
AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Shipped on this basis to any home in America 
If you don’t like it send it back and we'll pay the return freight, too. 


PRICE $175.00 21. Weck or 










$5.00 a Month 


No Cash Payment Down — No 
Interest—No Freight—No Extras 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Free. Rothschild 10- Year Guarantee 
Bond with Each Instrument. 









Just to prove to vou the splendid worth of the MEISTER 
piano, let us send it to you dn thirty days free trial. It won't 
cost vou a penny or a moment of bother, First, send for 
our beautifully illustrated MEISTER catalog and see how the 
Meister is made and the materials used in its construction. 
Read therein the testimony of delighted owners. Select the 
style you like and sendin your order. We'll do the rest. 
The piano will be shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, 
no matter where you live. Trv ita month at our expense. 
You will be under no obligation until you decide to buy. 
Then you may take full advantage of our easy payment plan 
which makes it easy for any man of modest income to own 
this famous instrument. 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU— 
We deal only with the people direct and sell more pianos than 
any other firm in the world. We are sole makers of the 
MEISTER piano. It is produced in our own magnificently 
equipped factories and sold direct from the factory to you 
minus the usual profits of jobber, retailer and special sales- 
man. There is onlv one small profit and thatis ours. We 
were obliged to secure extra factorv facilities this vear because “ 
of an enormously increased demand and we are doing the 
finest work in the history of piano making. This instrument 
is made of the very finest materials by men who have earned 
their way because of efficiency, and is fully guaranteed 
for ten years. 

THIS IS THE BEST $175 PIANO IN THE 
WORLD, but we manufacture other and more elaborate 
styles which are illustrated in the catalog. If you don’t find 
it to be precisely as we have represented—if it doesn’t per- 
form to your entire satisfaction—if you don’t regard it as the 



























richest toned instrument vou have ever heard then we'll take it 
back after the month’s free trial and it hasn’t cost you a cent. 

ROTHSCHILD & COMPANY—total resources ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000—conducting one of the largest and most 
successful commercial institutions in the world—do not sell 
to dealers except as individual purchasers and make no devia- 
tion from regular terms and prices as published. 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 
State, pa Baron and Webech Ave. 


















I want what! asked for. Good-bye,” 
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| ? America’s Greatest Violinist 
heard the Apollo and thought 


it was some great artist 


In Syracuse, N. Y., Francis Macmillen, the world-renowned 
violinist visite a large musical establishment. As he entered 
the “Apollo Room” a gentleman seated at one of the instru- 
ments was interpreting the Schumann Nocturne. Turning to 
his companion, Mr. Macmillen said:‘What a wonderful touch 
that man has!” He thought the performer was some great 
artist. Coming closer he discovered the instrument was 
the Apollo. He was still more surprised to learn that the 
performer was not a musician, having become discouraged 
in his youth, after taking a few piano lessons. The great 
violinist added that it was the only player he had ever heard 
with a true human-like touch. 


ce . . Why should you, knowingly, do a thing backwards, or 
I am astonished at the improve- the wrong way? 

Did you ever see anyone play a piano by any other 

ments that the A PC | Je player method than touching down on the piano keys? 
Tr . ee do you know that we own the patents onthe natural 
reveals. The device permitting the way of playing the piano with an interior player— 
f ++ . with the downward touch on the keys? You could 

oO 


transposition a composition into not expect our competitors to make this point clear. 





. . . Would you like to read the patents that give us 
any key, the automatic rewinding and this right? The patents that cover the reason why 
. musicians remark that the Apollo does not sound 
alsotheeasyaction “mechanical.” ‘ s 
. , : If you have the slightest idea 
of the pedals posi- that you will ever be in the mar 
ively co ket for a player piano it wi 
tively : hallenge pay you in dollars and satis- 
admiration and are action to investigate the 
a Apollo, Your name and 
a certain guaran- address will bring a catalog 
and absolute proof that the 
tee of a grea Apollo is the one instrume at 
-. 2 of its kind that can play in the 
future for this in- natural way. The real facts and 
renious inv ion’’ information about player pianos 
Semiees erenwen that we will trade fora penny Showing How the Mechanical 
— 


. . postal are well worth having. "gers pf the A 
Joseph Hofmann postalare w rth Rw on 


Melville Clark Piano Company 
‘404-17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























Tell the substitute~; .“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





CALKINS €* HOLDEN 


An organization formed for che purpose 
of co-operating with manufacturers in 
analyzing the selling conditions of a 
business and in the production of adver- 
tising plans, copy, designs and printed 
matter needed for trade promotion and 


expansion. 


The usual functions of an 
advertising agency in advis- 
ing as to the selection of 
media and in dealing with 
the owners of media are a 
necessary and valuable ad- 
junct to this organization. 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months ona ° 
City Lot 40 Feet Square 


7? tke average poul- 

tryman that would 
seem impossible and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually done a 
$1500 poultry business 
with 60 hens ona cor- 
ner in the city garden 
40 feet wide by 40 feet 
long, we are simply 
stating facts. It would 
not be possible to get 
such returns by any one 
of the systems of poul- 
iry keeping recom- 
mended and _ practiced 
by the American peo- 
ple, still it can be ac- 
complished by the 


PHILO 











SYSTEM 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS OF 
KEEPING POULTRY 
n many respects just the reverse, accomplishing 
ngs in poultry work that ive always been considere 
npossible, and getting unheard-of results that are hz ard 
to believe without seeing 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
early every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks 
atched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make 
everything necessary to run the business and at less 
than half the cost required to handle the poultry business 
n any other manner. 


TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
without any loss, and the broilers are of the very 
quality, bringing here 3 cents a pound above the 


est market price. 
OUR SIX-MONTH-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OF 
24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


st for each bird 
1, and the food 








from 


space of two are green cat 


S inex- 





a ae ea axe hers are usi 





ve as c& 9 
Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEP- 
rives full particulars regarding these wonderful 


coveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions 
it are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations 
showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


Mx. F. 
DEAR SIR 








pedigree ch 





coming year, 


R. Patio, Ecwmra, N. Y. 
No doubt you will be 
poultry by the Ph 


sade $1,000.00 fro ithe six hens, 
icks, we have 
yele Hatchers, t 
With best wishes, we are 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 
One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they 
can crack the shell or not. Itisa simple tr ick and believed 
to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese 
which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in the 
year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get a 
large egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow 
without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating 
or burning up the chickens as with brooders usitig lamps 
or any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the 
chickens automatically or kill any that may be on them 


when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans 
and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


TESTIMONIALS 


SouTH Brirarm, Conn., April 19, 1909, 


Ma. E. R. Puro, Ecwma, N. ¥ 
Deak Stmk:—I have followed your system as close as I could: the 
result is a complete success, If there can be any improvement on 


nature, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your Sys- 
tem was last December. I hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put 
them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out of doors and at 
the ave of three months I sold them at 35c.a pound. They then 
averaged 2% Ibs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were the 
finest he ever saw and he wants all | can spare this season 

Yours truly, A. E. NELSON, 


Evaima, N, Y., Oct. 30, 1909, 


inter 













In addition to the Sromes fecun the sal 
‘leared over $960.00 running our Hatchery plant consisting 
We are pleased with the results and expect to do better the 











Very truly yours, (Mrs,) C. P, Goopricn, 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
Special Offer tion to the PouLTRY Seve a 





monthly magazine devoted to progressive methods of 
poultry keeping, and we will include, without charge, a copy 
of the latest revised edition of the Philo System Book. 


E. R. Philo, 2403 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Good-bye,” 








Three-pound Roasters Ten Weeks Old 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 
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Weguarantee. iwonormoney 


Tt tells all about our most 
rous monthly payment credit pla a so an immense volume, 


_—— Rugs, 
toves, ts, Curtains, Pianos, Lamps, 
Crockery, way Mirrors, Silverware, 
Clocks, Go-Carts, Refrigerators, Sewing 
Machines, Washing Machines, etc., etc. 
No matter what catalogs you have seen in 


We give customers a year’s time in which to pay for their purchases. You are welcome to this splendid credit service 
no matter where you live. You may enjoy the full use of the goods you buy of us and pay for them in small 
‘amounts from month to month as you earn the money. 
iservice—no interest—no extras of any kind, So low are our prices that 

'e couldn't allow any discount even if you sent cash with your order. 
We have 22 great stores and sell more homefurnishings than any other 
two concerns in the country. Weown and control factories—sell on a 
closer margin of profit ment at lower = than Fw ab local dealer or an 
other mail order house on earth. 


CATALOG No. 55 


Write for our Big New Catalog 
ne: 
dsomely illustrated in colors. It quotes factory prices on every- 


thing to furnish and tet d the home, including 


We charge absolutely nothing for this credit 





Balance 50c per month unt! } 
purchase price of $4.85 is paid. UE 
It is made in American 


cars ¢ on back. 











| 


the past, and no matter what catalogs } may have in your home at the present time, don’t 


spend a cent for coring: in — ay o' 


book, You never saw such 


HARTMAN | 


homefurnishings until you have received this great 
before in all your life. Write for this big catalog today. 


FURNITURE & CARPET*CO. 


223-229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


years of success—22 big stores—over 700,000 customers—capital a 
Athat of any similar concern in the country. Write for our te are ahonee—walbe teden. 





On Free Trial! 


I mean just what I ad- 
vertise! You neither agree 
to purchase my typewriter 
after trial nor to obligate your- 
self in any way to purchase. 
You make no first payment— 
no y+ Rage pay no ex- 
press charges 
FOX VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER represents 
today the highest type of type- 
writer building and Is. se 








=e Typewriter 





lutely 


ya 
other typewriter on the market. It gives full Visible 
Wrning. has a Back Space Key, Tabulator, Two-col- 
0 


or Ribbon with Automatic Movement and Remova- 
re em 9 Interchangeable Carriages and Platens. 
Line Lock, Stencil Cutting Device and an exceed- 
ing DS Light Touch. Itis extremely Durable 
almost Noiseless. 


Send for Catalog and Other Advertising 








SE 
Fox Typewriter Co., 
4510-4520 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send catalog and & 
arrange for the free trial of a Fox 
Visible Typewriter. 














Tell the substitutor; “No, thank 

















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For prillianc 
they equal ti the genuine, standing all test an nd 
passle experts. One twentieth the e xpense 

free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO 
Dept. G 517 Jackson Bivd., Chieago, Ill. 


Art Pictures 


Spanish Beauties Bull-Fights 
National Dances Studies 


All Typical Features 
(State wishes) Samples $1.00 note 


SEHRGENT, 228 Rua B. de S. Cosme 
PORTO, PORTUGAL 




















YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 

One Complete Nickeled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26ctg. Address, 

Tushe Roller Co., 135 William St, New York 


” L200G > Dv’ 
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‘Buy Standard 
Bonds NOW 


@ Investors who have made a close study 
of financial conditions realize that they are 
offered in the present bond market a wider 
selection of securities at attractive prices than 
has been afforded in some years. _ Institu- 
tions, banks, and large private investors are 
no longer carrying high cash reserves, but 
are taking advantage of present conditions to 
place their funds in secure bonds affording 
more than the usual income yield. 
@ We desire to direct the attention of those 
who are contemplating the investment of 
funds to the above fact, and suggest that most 
safe and profitable water works, electric trac- 
tion, hydro-electric, railroad, and other public 
utility bonds, little affected by financial 
depressions, may be purchased with particu- 
lar advantage at this time. The published 
earnings of such companies, together with 
the semi-public nature of their business, 
afford ample opportunity for accurate judg- 
ment of the security behind each bond. 
@ Write to us to-day for circulars describ- 
ing several bond issues which we recommend 
as being suitable for investment at this time. 
The man who wishes to invest $100 is given 
the same careful service as the large investor. 
It is the success of its clients, both large and 
small, that has built up the business of this 
house. SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A DAY'S 
DELAY IN THE PAYMENT OF EITHER 
PRINCIPAL OR INTEREST ON. AN‘ 
BOND IT HAS SOLD. 
@ We have recently published two new 
booklets, “Quick Assets for Business Firms 
in Times of Financial Depression” and 
“The $100 Bond.” Either of these booklets 
will be mailed .to prospective investors upon 
request. 

Please Address Our Department AA 


J. S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
KUHN, FISHER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, Incorporated. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














Flosiery 


ONYX STAMPED ON A 
HOSE MEANS .......... 





For the best ending of this sen- 
tence three prizes will be offered. 


Ist PRIZE . . . $100.00 
_:* ee Sh 50.00 
| oe 25.00 


Contest to end December Ist. 
Three competent judges will award 
the prizes to the winners about 
December 15th. Send all communi- 
cations to CONTEST DEPT. Z. 


Lord & Taylor 


80-86 Ninth Avenue 


P.O. Station C. 


New York City 
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$1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S 


and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Oct. ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WANTED,—Railway Mail Clerks, 
Clerks at Washinzton, City Carriers. 
September Examinations every where, 
Preparation free. Write immediately 
for schedule. Frauklin 
Dep't. A5, Rochester, 





lustitute, 
New York. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet picture s le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c, 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1135, 1027 W. Adaiis St., Chicago, 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the onmarens Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 


made. Write for terms, Novelty Cut- | 


lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Cauton, Ohio, 





GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places perimunent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
necded; common education sufficient. 
Ask for free booklet I 22, giving full 
particulars and explaining my offer 
of position or mouey back. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG 
MONEY. Here is your opportunity, 
representing in your locality, large 
reliable established business house; 
no experience or capital required 
Write for free particu'ars. — = 
Daniel H. Ritter Co., Chicago, Il 








AGENTS WANTED—Resident and 
travelling salesmen for best lighting 
yroposition out, Everyone a customer, 
sig profits, Exclusive territory. Write 
for de ‘tails. Chicago Solar Light Cv., 
155 Jefferson 8t., ‘Chicago, IIL 


AGENTS—Our incandescent kero- 
sene mantle burners fit all lamps, 100 
candle power light, 10 times brighter 
th. in gas. Prices defy competition. 
Samples free. Simplex Goalies Co., 

Dept. A M, 23 Park Row, N. 


RELIABLE AGENT WANTED in 
Every Town. “Salary Plan” beats all. 
Address “Von,” Sa'es Mgr.,Hampton’s 
Magazine, 73 W. 35th St., N. Y. City. 











Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 for others, 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's gress, sanipie 
tree, My 4 J. Evans & Co. ash- 
ington, D. C. 





PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 

250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
successors to Woodward & Chandl “4 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wush., D. 


PATENTS BOUGHT: Many deals 
closed LX, our clients—one recenily 
for $680,000.00—our proof of Patents 
that Protect. Send 8c. postage for 
our 3 books for os entors. 8. & A. 
R. Lacey, Div. 62, Washington, D. C 
Established 1 Seo. 








AGENTS, Male and female can make 
$10. to $15. a day selling my new style 
pougee princess patterns, and import- 
ed French embroidered Swiss lawn 
waist patterns. Prices and postion irs 
on request. J. Gluck, 621 B’ way, N. Y. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to menand 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and alvertise. Steady work. 
C. H. Emery, MC 26, Chicago, Il. 








WANTED—Local representatives to 
sell men’s clothing on credit by larvest 
credit clothing house in the world; 
no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 606 Cox 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





SALESMEN:—We have a Brand 
New, Clean Cut Side Line. Best Yet. 
Consigned goods. Prompt commis- 
sions. Oro Mfg. Co., 12 8. Jefferson 
St., Chicago, 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 








| for 4c, postage. 





man to act as our representative | 


after learning 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessury. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capitel and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at onee for full 
Riri oad E. R. Marden, Pres., The 


it’l. Co Op, Real Estate Co., Snite 
9 Mardeu Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


Tell the substitutor: 


our business thor- | 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Wonld cost $10 to buy. Free 
Address C. A. Elmen 
Desk B, Houston, Texas. 





& Co., 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





FRUIT FARMS IN KOOTENAY, 
B. C. It has been amply demonstrated 
that these provide a life income as 
soon asthe bearing stage is reached. 
We have some of the best tracts from 
5 to 30 acres each, on easy terms of 
yayment. Splendid climate, fishing, 

unting and non-arduous work. Full 
Es wlars from Salmon Valley Land 

0., Box 316, Nelson, B. C. 





IF A MAN COULD RUY TEN 
Acres of land, pay for it with the first 
crop and have $1, 00 in the hank, 
all in 100 days, wouldn’t that be 
worth looking into. We have what 
is called the best tract ae black sandy 
loam soil in Florida. 00 farms for 
sale now at $25.00 x. acre. Seven 
miles from Sanford where lands are 
$100.00 to $1500.00 per acre. Write 
to-day. F'orida Homeland Company, 
407 Atlantic National Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 








EVERYONE now interested, or 
about to become interested in real 
estate, should read Realty Profits, a 
magazine of the pocket-book. Send for 
free specimen, or 25 cents (postage) 
for year’s _subacrintion.. Realty 
Profits, 1302 Broadway, N, Y. 





Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
lozues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S.Denison & Ce., Dept.19, Chicago 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 














Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


BUY coms AND STAMPS. 
pane pesd 2 up to 5000%. Send for 
free Bookle 2. Royal Money 
Stamp Con. eo Nassau HY » New Yi 





“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















Business Opportunities 


__AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER —__ 


Music 





YOU can start Mail Order Business 
in your own home; Big profits; Every- 
thing freee free booklet tells how, 

. Foote, Box 254, Muskegon, Mich. 
$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. S.Scheffer, Treas, MH126, Chie “ago 





Cc AL LIFORNIA OIL MAP F REE 
showing all the oil fields, also 3 months 
subscription to publication ‘“Cali- 
fornia Oil Fields.” Send name and ad- 
dress to Sagar-Loomis Co., 917 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, California. 





Song and Play Writing 


SONG Poems with or without Music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. xatmination and criticism 
free. Eaton, 1370 N Broadway, N. Y 
“JUST BECAUSE I LOVE E YOU,” i 

‘IF | KNEW,” piano copy, ten 
Best ballad on earth. Burdick 
Dept. A, Lockport, N. Y. 


or 
cents. 
Song Pub., 





$100 Cash Prize and your song pub- 
lished free. We pay all expenses. 
New plan for new writers. For plan, 
enclose stamp and address. The Geo, 
Boehmer Music Co., Aberdeen, 3. D. 


“SHAPIRO,” MUSIC PUBL ISHER 
Wants Songs of Merit. Send your 
words, music, or songs complete. 
Write for particulars. “Pub Dept.” 
cor. B’ way & 39th St., N. Y.““Shapiro.”’ 








SONG AND PLAY WRITING is a 
very lucrative profession. Our two 
hooks on these subjects great aids to 
all. Send for circulars. We offer a 
sple -ndid music wublishing proposition 
to those able to finance initial venture. 
Specimen copies of our public ation 
ee ae rome H, Remick & Co., Dept. 
e W. 41st St., New York 


Studies in English 


“MEND your speech,” says Shake- 
speare, “lest it mar your fortune.” 
Let us show you our simplified system 
of teaching how to write and ti uk with 
polish and personality. Institute 
| English, Passaic, N. J 














of | 


Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Cu., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 








Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mitter. Sends you telegraph luessages. 
Teaches m the shortest time. 5 styles 
$2 up. Circular free. Shy a 
a Co., 39 Y. Cortlandt St. 


~~ Motor Boats, Etc. 


HOPKINS sells everything for 
Motor Boats and Yachts. Seu for 
catalog and save money. 119 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
Harmless Home treatment of rootsand 
herbs; sure, ple asant,periganent, Send 
your name. King Ni- Ros ichita,Kan 


























crooked 5; 








It is as firm as steeland 
It gives an even, perfect support to 
It is as easy to take off or put on 


The price is within the 


CROOKED SPINES—STRAIGHTENED | 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOME, WITHOUT PAIN OR Ut 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON APPLIA 
No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinai deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. 
yet elastic at the right places. 
the weakened or deformed spine. 
as & coat, causes no inconvenience, and does not chafe or irritate, 
No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME, 
The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It 
weighs ounces, \ whe ore other supports weigh pounds. 
reach of all. ° it. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 
If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 
ine, write at once for new book with full information and refer- 
e have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 305 22nd St., Jamestown, N. Y- 























SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


$2.00 


Unequaled for fast writing, 








ruling 


$2.00 


With No. 2 
Gold Pen 





“VULCAN” 


and manifolding. 
Extra size, 8 inches, (Black only) $1.25 





Self-Filling Fountain Pen—fills itself by a simple push of the button. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., (603 Thames Bldg.) 27 Thames Street, New York C:ty 





In two sizes, 44 and 5% 


STYLOGRAPHIC 
PENS 


$ 1 .00 


red or black rubber. 








inches 


$2.50 


With No 4 
Gold Pen 

















- HORLICK’S 


A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travelers, 


MALTED MILK 
Lunch Tablets 





business men and women. 


Just the thing for the emergency. For children, a wholesome substitute 
forcandy. Have apackage handy at home, in your desk, traveling bag or pocket. 


lll Ask for “HORLICK’S,” Original 





Druggists. 


Free Sample. Racine, Wis. 








CRESCA,D 


ee av = 


Reiss & 


bocklet iieureesd in aa sent for 


Teil the substitutor: “‘No, thank vou ' b ad 


LICACI 
eae 


A 
Y, Importers, 36 i Greenwich St. N.Y. 
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Removes 








the Corn 





in 48 Hours 


Don’t suffer with corns any longer. 

Here is immediate, lasting relief—in wonderful 
Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 

A felt ring of downy softness protects the corn 





It is done neatly—simply—effectively. 

Every day more than 10,000 people buy Blue-jay, 
because they have heard, through their friends, what 
it does. 

Buy a package yourself and try it. For sale by 





and Sage on all pain instantly. 
e meantime a marvelous medication gets to all druggists. 


work on thecorn. In 48 hours it comes away freely— 
no pain—no harm—no soreness—no inconvenience—no If you wish to be further convinced before mane md 
spreading liquid—no nasty salve. even fifteen cents, ask us to mail you a sample—free 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 





Illustration Actual Size 


Also Blue-jay 15c and 25c 











Bunion Plasters per Package 
Note the Narrow Band 
4 This Removes the Corn This Protects It Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round th> toe. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (61) 








45 Buys This 17-Jewel Elgin 


in a Fine 20- Year Gold Filled Case 





“Seat Pre Prepaid on FREE TRIAL at Our Bed Rock Wholesale Price. 


BIGGEST BARGAIN orrcreo 


Our ‘Dieta Wat Watches are so well i and our CREDIT PLAN so 
easy, that no matter wowreves ive or how small your wages, WE WILL 
TRrusT so that yon and every yy er an and woman can own 
iamond or High-G igin Watch ina beautifal Guaranteed %- Year 
email men that | ou never mise the money. WRITE reeay FOR OUR 
4 
jepos! 
0G 






See Cuan wear it wate paring for itn TA our easy credit plan an “bow bod» 
£7 ond 230 -—( Oke Unntse o everyw on + & Trial, ‘ier ot phy or one ceat 4 


ewer’ HARRIS-GOAR CO 


a 
The House that Gelis More Kigin Watches than Any Sen 









MONADNOCK BLOG., CHICAGO, 
y 1359 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
or Firm in the World. 














LS? We Ship on Approv roval | 


Neg @ cent posit, prepay the freight and allow 
oO DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT OMLY | 
coers one cent to learn me 2 cpeweyns OP al and | 








rvelous RY on highes odels. | 
Dd. ot y a bleycleor | — 
iN FacToRY PRICES “ a ot nd from any- | “Can take « pound « day off a patient or put ten. Other eyoteme 
Fd ney pone until you write for our new large Art ow, “ae rod all teviate, ous Che is ome end pormenes, oor = 
and learn onder ful | &. 2. iz Send for lecture: “Great Subject o ‘a 
nd our wonder a proposition op the first dees Oleties. te Nerd aha, 


DR. JOuN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
or the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Sentenene Positive, NO FAILURE. RY reduction is assured— 
duce to me, ¢ One month’s trea’ » Mail, or office, 1370 
santriee at nap usual prices Pet ts ey New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION G' quanan NTEED. 
today for « our datest special offer cHicaco itive and permanent.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. T- lio ¢ Ou Obesity Dre ibs is the reeognized authority.”—N. Y, World, July 7,/90% 
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»icycle going to your tow 
aipch AGE aT 3: ‘everywhere are making big 
mone a and —s 
our DER | We Sell per thon other fact 
Tones meer sheghe onae “wheel Saat; 


























Never, never before has chewing gum been so enticing, so de- 
licious, so satisfying! With such pure materials and such luscious 
lasting flavors, it rivals costly confections in sweet toothsomeness. 
And it is really beneficial to breath, teeth and digestion. 


Colgan’s Chewing Gum 
Round Chips—Round Metal Boxes 


Ten dainty, thin chips in each box—fresh, clean and fragrant—and 
the box keeps them so. So convenient for vest pocket or handbag ! 
5 cents the box. 

In every box you'll find a picture of your favorite baseball 


Colgan's Violet Chips 
are flavored like the 
perfume wafted from 
sweet violet mea- 
dows, They provide 
a delicate breath per- 
fume, and are indis- 
pensable for Milady's 
dressing table. Be- 
sides, they keep the 
teeth clean and pearly 
white, the gums 
healthy, and exhale s 
perfume of refine- 
ment so essentially 
feminine. In every 


player. They're worth collecting. 


way they are worthy 
of constant use. 








F you would see the bountiful, health- 
giving hop transformed into a transcen- 
dental fluid, golden in color, sparkling in 
brilliancy,* nectar in taste, and lusciously 
mild to the palate, order a bottle of 


Evans 
Ale 


HE pleasure and benefits which it 

affords are distinctive and cannot be 
measured by any other beverage. A reve- 
lation to the uninitiated; captivates all the 
senses while satisfying the inner man. 


Restaurants, Cafes, Chop Houses, Saloons and Dealers 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Established 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 























You can buy these dainties almost everywhere. If they're not sold 
near you, send us 10 cents in stamps for a full box of each. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Colgan’s Mint Chips 
are rich with the real 
juice of peppermint 
—have the flavor of 
good, old-fashioned 
peppermint stick 


candy. This mint 
essence tones the 
stomach and pre- 


vents fermentation of 
food. In fact, it aids 
digestion! Colgan's 
Mint Chips are there- 
fore especially valu- 
able to dyspeptics and 
to people with weak 
stomachs. 


G z 
corraw, 
® MINT? 
4. CHIPS 
Cc ‘ ee) 


GD & a 
” THat? 


A COCOA OF RARE QUALITY 














Sold by Dealers ~ Everywhere 
in 25‘ 15‘and 10‘ Cans 
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TDP EDs b>) Write Today for Our 


eaucomaved FREE Bargain Bulletin 


hi «5H? 

Send your name and address for our mailing list. We to save you one-half to two-thirds on Diamonds, 
Watches and Jeweiry—our now - ay leaps and bounds--wondertul bargains attract 
oo ee Men and women everywhere tak advantage of our original pian for securing un- 
pledges at startling bargein prices. In business over 60 years at the same address. As “Bankers to 
the “Poon! wren He we have loaned millions of dollars on diamonds, watches, jewelry, etc., and number among our 

usands of satisfied customers some of the best people in every state in the Union. 
Our loan department—the largest institution of its kind in the U. 3. 
Wondertul Diamond Bargains —transfers reguiarly to our sales department various unredeemed 
. pledges, including diamonds of every size—most of which have been reset—watches, loekets, rings, pendants, 
“vig one i." rings, bracelets, ste ye silverware, etc. We will reset any diamond in new mounting free 

dp 
















- 


-\" Note in ges. Also a few others of similar description and price. 
| e- Pledge Now 311 ,368—A- 4—3-16 kt. Fine Blue White Pledge No. 249,726 A hag R ys = care Waltham 
\ ih y y fine 2 663 in 4kt. movement—celebrated N: 16 Cash 
Tiffany  . Original cost $125. Our 2 Cash plete in $8—20 year pad. 8 =. “iiled. 
Unredeemed Price, $50 guaranteed loan. case. New condition, with gold filled fob 
If you prefer, send us the amount you desire to invest, with description of what you want. e will guarantee 5 Cash and 
ow from our immense stock or we will refund your money without red tape or delay. Our entire capital of over $750,000 and 


please 
reputation of 60 years square dealing stand back of guaranty. 
Write for our confiden tial coca telling how you borrow money at lowest rates on diamonds, 


can borro 
Our Loan Department watches or jewelry. Refere Dun’s or Bradstreet’s; Farmers’ Deposit National Bank; Columbia 
National Bank; Marine National Bank, or any bank or ne wsneber ‘in Pittsburg. 
JOS. DeROY & SONS, (60 Years Same Store), — te vinermneemai Dept. D, 301 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 














* TRADE > MARK> 


GARMENT , FASTENER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL PATENTED SMALL 
INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES 


and entirely unlike anything else ever made. There is no other Garment 
Fastener that will take its place or give such satisfaction. Cannot become 
unfastened until released by the wearer. Made of German silver and 
will not tarnish or rust. Will last a lifetime. Nothing equals it for 
plackets or children’s dresses. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR BOX OF THREE DOZEN SETS 


and we positively guarantee to refund your money if not satisfied. Write today. 


STATITE GARMENT FASTENER CO., Room 84 Jewelers Building, Boston,Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD APERIENT. 
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a It is simply marvelous how easy we make it for 
~ you to owna genuine diamond. Don’t be satistied with any- 
i thing but the best pure white stone; buy a scone that will increase 
1 in value. We offer you such a gem at the wholesale jobber’s price 
| on the easiest terms ever made by a high-class a House, 
The above cut shows the exact likeness of our $3 , which 

We have built 










we éell on terms of $15 down and $7.50 per month, 

up @ tremendous business on the liberal 

Wholesale Price--Easy Payment Plan 

you money and give you perfect satisfaction, 

jatches and py 

| Dur ba ‘usely lilustrated, Write today for 
this free catalogue far “OUR = TAL PLAN. 

} W. E. RENICH CO., 126 State St., Dept. 1017, Chicago, Il. 
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An Evenings Play will Demonstrate 
the Elegance and Charm of 


CONGRESS 
his pA | 0 é GOLD 
IVORY AND AIR-CUSHION FINISH. 
LARGE INDEXES - IDEAL FOR BRIDGE 


OFFICIAL RULES 


CARD GAMES. 
HOYLE UP TO DATE 


.OR 6 FLAP ENDS 0 


CF CASES. 
THE THE USPLAYING CanoCo. 
CINCINNATI, U.S.A, 





50¢per Pack 


= si 4 oe L Ee 
CARDS. W6Ftts 
IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH. 


Most DURABLE 25 °CARD MADE 
IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















to Your Measure 
Express Prepaid 
Other suits and overcoats in a wide 


selection of exclusive weaves and latest 
New York styles, $12.50 to $30.00, 


This Suit, Tailored *] 5 























Iam a custom tailor—a maker 
of guaranteed clothes to special 
order. I will make a stylish 





sult or overcoat to your 
measure—with true quality 
tailored into every stitch 
and seam—and charge you 
less than you have to pay for 
clumsy-looking, ready-made 
garments. 


I Take All Risk 


I save you the dealers’ bi 
profits and give you the kind 
of clothes turned out by the 
high- -priced tailors of the big 


Genes teday 4 handsome 
free book of s' and cloth 
samples. irene oa youresit by my 
extremely simple home sg: yen. 
ick out the style and pantera 
ike best and send me your orc oe 
I'll make up the clothes @ 
& your measure—and ship them 
xpress pre ou examine 
them caretelty to see that they fit perfectly 
and come up to my claims in very particu- 
lar. _— don’t find everything entirely satisfactory, send 
back the clothes and I’ll return every penny of your money, 


That's ony, guarentes. And my Bankers. The Wisconsin 
mk of Milwaukee, “gf mom rces, Twenty Million 
Dollars) will tell you that | always keep my word.—KING 


My Style Book is FREE. Send for it today. 


King Tailoring. Company 


196 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




































The Cigaret 
you can 
smoke all 
day without 
a trace of 
“nerves — 
because it’s just 
pure, clean, sweet 
tobaccos, blended by 


artists. Prove it. 


MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


15 cents and a quarter 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


Jpatarefy - lbeetrn. 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 




























Boston Garters are made SH 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
very pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your § 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 

















Sample Pair,Cotton p86e. fuk, Ee. 
led un Ke ecelpt {Pr 












GEORGE FROST Co.maxerns 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


4 “Gal 5 See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 
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CHARMS 


Of Skin, Hands and Hair 
Preserved by 


CUTICURA 


For preserving and purifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands; 
for allaying minor irritations of 
the skin and scalp and impart- 
ing a velvety softness; for sana- 
tive cleansing and, in short, for 
every use in promoting skin and 
hair health, and bodily purity, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are unsurpassed. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27. 
rho Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B K Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co : 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave ,.Boston 


@@~32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 








REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body, and 
thus improve your figure, by wearing 


Bi. WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER GARMENTS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable and never fail to & 
accomplish the desired result. They are worn 
by the Royalty of Europe and the Society of America. 


Neck and Chin Bands, as shown in cut, $3.00 
Chin only 






- 2.00 

Also union suits, jackets, stockings, etc.. forthe pur- 

pose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. In- 

valuable to those suffering from rheumatiom, 

Write at once for further particulars. 

DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 
Suite 1040, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
San Francisco Branch: 166 Geary Street 


‘Remoh Gems 


Ww 
Re 


“/ 
4 *diyas\ 














Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 
—brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil- 
ing and fire like a diamond—has no paste, 
foilor artificial backing. Set only in solid 
HW gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds. 
A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. Guaranteed to contain no glass. 
Sent on approval.- Write for catalog, it’s 
. 5 4 JEWELRY 433 N. 

BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 



















RIZES for paten’ on Patents? 
** Hin’ to._inventors.” {Inventions 
Needed.” “Why Some Inventors fail.” 
All sent Free, Special lists of possible buy- 
to our own clients, Send h sketch or 
el for search of Patent 











Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them hen pay. 


C.0.D. tor inspection. ©: 
fall line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. T 


Baroda Co., Dept. 4.6, 838 N. State St., Chies 


Sent Send No $2.00 
WE WiLL TRUST YOU TEN DATS. ~ He Seach 
Pkt bee ccc ects 
fsa ‘dnges or ach 'S a ger Vouk swiren 


, znctope £8 





ewelry At Dealers Cost 
%® }) HALF OFF on watches, diamonds, silver- 
. Wareand all high-class jewelry. Let us 


(ys \y show you how by dealing with the man- 
sy 








ufacturer, you can buy at half price and 
make big easy money. Write today for 














> special discount catalog. 
NATIONAL JOBBING & LAMOS CO., 
Jewelers, 65-B-Wabash Ave., , i. 





EE THEM BE 
These Gems are chemi 


expert. 
So hard they can't be filed and willeutgtess. Bril- 
a ieney guaran years. All mounted in 14K solid 
. ** gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style ring,pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
(2 WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 
AND RING MEASURE. 


VRITE J 
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FULL JEWELED WALTHAMS 


In Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to asad 
SENT ON “FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREP: : 

You do not pay one penny until you have seen and e eae this 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in 
any style hand-engraved Case, right in your own hands, 


Greatest Bargain 6 OrreneD. $1 a Month. 


| how small your salary or income, we 
act hich adjusted Waltham Wat Achy case, warranted f. 25y 
sutead (© pan any Wallsead tnapection. Ooite Gr oar’ vin gaan Catalog. I delle all about our 


TMC OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND] E=57_f>™=Tt Waltham 
OFT AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE Beas a We Watches is, 16, 
Dept. 29, 92 to 98 STATE ST.,CHICAGO, ILL | 224. 0 without security o nd Bt Jewel 


A BROS & CO. ise Branches: Pittsburg, Po.,St-Louis, ‘Mo. | Send for the 














wide 


EN 
CHENEY 


INCLUDE ‘“*SHOWER-PROOF’’ FOULARDS, FLORENTINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, 








er 








3 UPHOLSTERY GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, CRAVATS, VELVET 
¥ RIBBONS, SPUN SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 
i Cueney Braornens, Sitxn Manuractuncas. 














L. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 







7 ccaen ES AND 
DIAMONDS 


Sum Tats | 9 259° "$1°* Aween’ 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 


Positively cures Freckles, 


Sunburn, Pimples, King- 
wormand all imperfections 





of the skin and prevents LONG Teens, $ 5oee $ ioe Aweer 
wrinkles, Does not merely $2°° Aweex 
coverup but eradicates them. 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol NT W D C 
Soap should be used in connec MES ATCH & TAMOND 0. 
— with Malvina Cream. ( i" vy 
Lotion, 50c; Soap, 2c. all IME- PAYMENTS Write 
Ph ae sent B. | ¢ St - Dept. B, 











of price. Send for testimonials. Times $ Square = = oth, 
PROF. 1. HU | 








STERN'S Willow Ostrich Plumes — 
From Your Old 





Feathers 
Write for 
Prices 
Se nd us your WOMAN'S CHIEF CHARM 
, Ostrich is a perfec re ce paplexion, such as is en- 
feathe 
fr i Shen _ tificr—Lebleche. Its users are hy 
will make conspicuous at social functions, be- 


cause ss makes you look ten years 
younger" by preventing wrinkles, 
Gininating that shiny appearance 
and keeping the skin smooth and 


4 magnificent 
Willow Plume, faultlessly curled and 
dyed your favorite shade— guaranteed to 
look as welland to hold its shape and 


lor,and wear as long as any Willow velvety. 
Plume you can buy from a dealer. at Seabees, we Be 
three or four times the cost, If pr dangerous. “ae White, Pin 
are not satisfactory feathers will ~ re eturned at our expense. Cream, 50c. @ b 


~ 
if mail. Send 10c. forsamp 


|] BEN. LEVY Co., Prench Perfumers 
Dept. 40 125 Kingston 8t., Boston, 


References Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Mo. Savings Bank. The work of our Dyeing, 
‘eaujog and Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co., *%2.Aiueer, Seudine 
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Are coming. Also up fo February 
next great special numbers of LIFE 
are the 

Humorous, 

Witches, 

Adam and Eve, 

Sky, 

Gasoline, 

Socialist and many others. 














Once a reader of LIFE 
Always an Optimist 


The most irritating, OBEY THAT IMPULSE 
exasperating, stimulat- Start a trial subscription now, at One Dollar. This means 
LIFE for the next three months (Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26. 
ing, amusing, individ- a ee SIE AN Sa i 
ro Open only to new subscribers. No subscriptions renewed at this 
ual, fearless, and fun- ate. This offer is net.) Address 4 
niest weekly on earth. LIFE, 16 W. gist St., N. Y. City 
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FS RET 
To teach the regular care of 
the teeth, a pleasant denti- | 
frice is necessary. | 
It's a treat, not a 
task for the children 
to use- 


COLGATE'’S 


RIBBON 


DENTAL ¢ CREAM 


because of its delicious Peg 


The antiseptic, anti-acid 
cream, that is delicious with- 
out the presence of sugar, 
efficient without “grit” and 
all that is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 

Trial tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & Co., 
Dept. A, 55 John St., N. Y. 






























DAGGETT a RAMSDELL'S 


PERFECT COLD CREAM) 





This is the standard toilet cream of 
the world, Its international popular. 
ity isdue to what one user has told 
another, It has been used constantly 

refined women for 20 years asa 
“perfect” skin cleanser after motor- 
» Sh iopping and traveling, as a 
erfect” complexion beautifier, as a 
“perfect” massage cream, and as a 
“perfect” emollient for all skin trou- 
bles. It does not make hair grow. It 
oes not turn yellow or rancid or 
ry the skin. Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c, 
Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50, 
FREE Trial tube mailed free for beng name § 
of your dealer, Write toda Also ff 
free, our new booklet, “AFTER MOTORING : 

The Modern Clean- up.” Address Dept. | 

DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, 

D. & R. Building, New York. 
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 Wilhams 
Tale Powder 


The Williams’ Package contains nearly 


157% more powder 


‘than other kinds sold at the same 
price. This fact is valuable only be- 
cause of the snowy whiteness, the 
airy lightness, the downy softness 
and absolute purity of Williams’ Tale. 
Endorsed by physicians and nurses 
everywhere. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


A liberal sample inaminiature can mailed for 4centsinstamps, 


Two odors, Violet and Carnation, Specify odor desired. 


Address 
Sag J. B. Williams Co. 


a Conn. 
ns rs Williams’ 
Famous Shaving Soaps) 









von can tell it 
y the Quick- 
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Soamerset 


eA Re — anmmatil' wy: r 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
Boston, Mass. 


A Select Hotel conducted on European Plan, Terrace Restaurant 
en during Summer Months 


Bookings for Fall and Winter may be made now Special inducements for families and permanent guests 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR BALLS, BANQUETS, 


CONCERTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF ALL KINDS 
FRANK C. HALL, Manager 





ONCE! RICH, BUT DIED POOR 


Former Banker and Mayor Ended Life 
as a Garbage Burner. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich, Feb. 21.—Mar- 
tin L. Sweet, former banker and promi- 
nent business man, and once Mayor of **Of all sad things of tongue or pen, 
died suddenly today, on the the saddest are these, it might have 
been. ”* Whittier, 


Grand Rapids, 
86th anniversary of his birth. 

Mr. Sweet, who had been prominent in 
the milling and elevator business of the 
State, built Sweet's hotel here, founded 
the bank now known as the Old National 
Bank and at one time had large lumber 
interests. Unfortunate operations, however, 
swept his fortune away and at the time of 
his death he was employed at the city 
garbage incinerating plant at a small salary. 

Had this man at age 60 invested $10,000. in an ANNUITY in the National Life Insurance 
Company, he would have enjoyed, during every year of the remainder of his life, an annual income 
of $944.90 and have received for the $10,000. invested a total sum of $24,567.40. 


At age 65 $10,000. will secure an annual income of $1,135.20. 

At age 70 $10,000. will secure an annual income of $1,364.60. 

Have you taken thought for your advanced years and provided beyond all peradventure against 
such an occurrence as is related in the above clipping ; if not, had you not better write at once for 
income that $1,000, will secure at your age? Give date of birth. 


Annuities written on both male and female lives at any age without examination. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF VERMONT 


ORGANIZED IN 1848, ASSETS $46,413,036.65 


MAKLEY & GSELLER, General Managers, - 149 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Choose Your Favorites 





peian Beauties” in their full 
sizes and true and beautiful 
colors, we could not begin 
to supply the demand! No 
advertising on the front; only 
the artist’s name plate. 

Actual Art Store value 
$1.50 to $2.50 apiece. But each copy that you. get is 
practically a gift. We charge only |5c apiece to protect 

urselves from cl ing millions of “curiosity seekers.” 

Each “ Pompeian Beauty " is by a popular artist and rep- 
resents a type of woman whom Pompeian Massage Cream 
helps to make more beautiful by imparting a natural, fresh, 
youthful complexion. 

(We have only a half million copies.) Who knows 
whether a half million or a million friends of Pompeian are 
eagerly waiting for this, our Annual Offer of 1911 “Pompeian 
Beauties ?” Choose your favorites. Then speak quick! 

“ Pompeian Beauty” (A) by Turner. Size 17 in. by 12 in. 
Turner's “* Pompeian Beauty” smiles straight at you. She is irresistible 
with her feminine softness of contour and bloom of 
healthy happiness. Art value $1.50 to $2.50. 
Price 15 cents. 

“Pompeian Beauty” (B) by Warde 
Traver. Size 19 in. by 12 in. This exquisite 
profile of Traver's typical American girl makes 
hardened bachelors exclaim, “* If 1 could only meet 
a queen like that!" While women enthuse, “If | 
could only have a complexion like hers!" Art 
value $1.50 to $2.50. Price 15 cents. 

“Pompeian Beauty” (C) by Everett 
Johnson. Size 32 in. by 8 in, The original of this 
Art Panel would cost you nearly $1,000. Artists 
declare it a daring yet wholly artistic color treat- 
ment. The wonderful green shade of ** Pompeian 
Beauty's "’ dress almost startles you at first. Yet 
each day the picture seems more worth the having. 
Mr. Johnson is an American artist living in Paris, 
Art value $1.50.to $2.50. Price 15 cents. 

“ Pompeian Beauty” (D) by Forbes. 35 
in. by 7 in. Picture lovers can’t get enough of this 
Art Panel. It went into a quarter of a million 
homes last year, and still the public cries for more. 
As far as we know, this “* Pompeian Beauty"’ is 
the most popular Art Panel ever issued. The 
combination of lavender-and-gold seems to hit the 
popular fancy to an astonishing degree. Art value 
$1.50 to $2.50. Price 15 cents. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


All dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1. 








(D) 








Tell the substitutor: 


Then Speak for Them Quick ! 
[F you and the public could Our Guarantee. If you 
only see these 1911 “‘Pom- | are not satisfied that each 











copy of any ‘‘ Pompeian 
Beauty’’ has an actual Art 
Store value of from $1.50 
to $2.50, orif for any 
reason you are disappointed, 
we will return your money. 


NOTE. The handsome frames 
on, gv peed oo cine A 





Small Cost of Good Looks—For Man or Woman 

What man or woman would not pay Ic. a day to look 
his or her best? At a cost of less than Ic a day several mil- 
lion men and women are “looking their best” through the 
aid of Pompeian Massage Cream. Moreover, it is so easy to 
apply, so refreshing in its effects, so cleansing and so beneficial 


-to.the skin, that one soon looks forward to each Pompeian 


Massage as a true pleasure rather than a duty. A clear, clean, 
fresh-looking skin is a good asset in business or society. Pom- 
peian gives those results, Pompeian is rubbed on the face, 
well into the pores and then rubbed out. (Cc) 
Nothing is left on the skin. It brings out Fy 
hidden pore-dirt that causes black-heads 
and other blemishes. Pompeian, through 
its hygienic massage action, stimulates the 
muscles of the face, thus imparting a 
healthy, natural glow. 

“Don't envy a good complexion; use 
Pompeian and have one.” 

Trial jar sent for 6c., coin or stamps. 
Use Coupon. You may order tral jar 
or pictures, or both. 

FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 
Don’t expect picture and trial jar to come to- 


i diam enpaet eunky bey ‘return mail’ (we 
am © ae how, ou, ais 


ive 
ina deere 
—s and our bein 








may order as nl eae pictures as you wishfor your- |) 9 | "ur aie* 
self or friends. 








yt et gd pale ay 
THE FOMPENAN | MFG. CO., 34 Prospect St., Cleveland, O 
Gentlemen: — dy Ra ta Se 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 














AINSLEE'S MAGAZINE 


A New Story by 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 














Get the 


November Ainslee’s 





For the FIRST PART of 


“VIVIETTE” 








This is Mr. Locke’s latest novel, and is the most 
intensely dramatic story he has ever written. 
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A United Nation 











% Millions of people 
. touch elbows and 
are kept in constant 
personal contact by the 

Bell System. 





There are all kinds of 
. people, but only one kind of 
Fq~ telephone service that brings 
“a them all together. They have 
OY varying needs, an_ infinite 
md variety, but the same Bell sys- 
tem and the same Bell telephone 
fits them all. 


bys" Each Bell Station, no matter where 
nef 4 located, is virtually the center of the 

‘i system, readily connected with other 
/ stations, whether one or a_ thousand 
> miles away. 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Hitting the Bull’s Eye 


UYING fire.insurance ought to be like rifle practice. The aim should be 
for the Hartford. The value of a fire insurance policy's not altogether 
dependent upon the promises which it contains, nor upon the financial 
resources back of it. Its value depends largely upon the character 

and methods of the company which issues it. It is for this reason that we 
place the Hartford as the bull’s eye of the insurance target. 

You aim for the best when you select a bank or take a partner in business. 
Why not do this in fire insurance? 

Aiming for the Hartford and getting it gives you the perfect score. It pares 
no more in effort to aim for this perfect insurance: it costs no more in money 
to get a Hartford policy. 

Our aim in this advertising is to get property owners to use the same fore- 
sight about fire insurance that they do about other business matters. We will 
register a high score if we succeed. 

As a property owner who ought to have the best insurance, demand a 
Hartford policy. Aim for the bull’s eye. A little steady persistence and the 
prize is yours. Aim now by using this coupon. 





————- 1910 











Name of Agent or Broker 








Adireas 
When my fire insurance expires, please see that I get a policy 
(014 in the Hartford. 


a Name 
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Tell the substitutor: “No. than 
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Learn this little kink and your 
collar troubles are over 


Once you learn the — simple Notch way you'll never 





bother with button holes. Wear a flat head 
button like this and get 3 \a Notch 
collar with an end that looks like this Then cut 


this advertisement out and put it on vour dresser 
where you can see it when you do this: 








Put the outer fold Press button out with Then raise outer fold, bend , , i 
under head of button, finger, bring notch end long end of band inward And you get this 
over and notch it on, and shove it under. 


It is easy to put on, but even easier to take off. The buttonhole that rips out 

has been eliminated. It is the only close-fitting collar that stays closed, and it 

has ample tie space. To take it off, just put finger under long end and flip off. 
Cut this out and place it on your dresser. 


It is made in all the most fashionable models in the famous 


ARROW COLLAR 


At your dealer’s—15c each, 2 for 25c. In Canada 20c each, 3 for 50c. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





Tell the substitutor: “Na, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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In old times, a soft skin and a fine complexion were accounted 
among the leading essentials of beauty; and so they are today. 
They knew in old times that the kind of beauty that is natural 
is a thousand times more admired than beauty that is artificial; 
and they know it today also. 

The great difference between old times and now in this matter 
of beauty is this: in old times—that is; before 1789—they had no 


Pears’ Soap 


to afford natural aid to natural beauty, whereas today PEARS is here, 
making the preservation and improvement of complexion, and of skin 
health and skin beauty generally, an easy daily habit—just the habit of 
the daily use of PEARS, that is all. This is one great reason why there 
are so many more beautiful women to be seen today than ever there were. 


The best beautifying bringing out the nat- 
forces of both old ural loveliness of 


times and new are 3 complexion which is 
united in Pears ; , woman’s chief charm. 














’ 


'STABLISHED 1789 














OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
















Compare Fairy with 
Other White Soaps 


You will find that Fairy Soap is white and stays 
white, while the other so-called white soaps will turn 
yellow with age. Fairy has a delicate, refreshing smell, / 
while all other white soaps have a greasy, soapy odor. Fairy 
is made in the handy, oval cake which just fits the 
hand, while the others cling with old-fogy tenacity 
to the awkward, oblong, out-of-date bar which 
has to be cut in two to be handled at all. 
And when it comes to quality and price— 
Fairy is just as good as it looks and 
costs but 5c. 








» 
~, 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Hé ave You) y CHICAGO 


{ Liye Va at OR § 


a a lit itle ‘Fairy in Your Ho jome?\ 











A Steady Hand 
A Been Eye 
A Clear Brain 


Combine to ‘‘make a hit’’ in the field of sport and more surely in the field of 
business. 


If coffee interferes—and it does with many—stop and use well-made 


POSTUM 


Then comes the steady nerves and brain absolutely essential to success. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





